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SKETCH OF THE LIFE 

J. p. B R I S S O T. 

By tht Editor. 



He 



i*- JIe was born at the viKage ef Ou^fvillr, near 
*} ^ Chatres, in Oreannois, on ihc 14th of January, 
^ p* 175+. His father was what tlie French called a 
ni i Trairtur ; that is, keeper of an ealing houfe or an or- 
*«" Q dinary. He was intended for the profellion of the 
^ law, and was articled to an attorney for that pur- 
j pofe, Btft he grewdifgiofted with the chicane and 
^ ■_ turpitude he was daily obliged to witnefs, and there- 
fore, after the five years of theartickfhip were ex- 
pired, he left Chatres and went to Paris. 

An accident one night at the theatre at Paris plac- 
ed him in the company of an Englifli gentleman. 
They became intimate, and from this gentleman he 
obtained fome knowledge of the Engiifh language; 
which he afterwards improved'by a refidcnce in 
Ltindon. 

He had received a regular clailical education, and 
acquired, by ftriift application, a tolerable knowledge 
of the German, Italian, and Spanifli languages, fuf- 
fieient to confult the authors who have written in 
thofe languages. On his arrival at Paris, his iirfl 
a 2 ftudy 
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IV KKETCR OF THE LIFE 

Rady was jurifprudence, with an intention of be- 
coming an advocate in parliament. No fcience 
however efcaped his attention. He attended lec- 
tures and experiments in every branch of fcience; 
wherein his a£live genius found ninple ekercife. 
Chymiftry was hisfevouriteobjea: of purfuit; but 
his circumftances were too limited to indulge much 
in it. The fmall patrimony which he inherited from 
liis ftiiher did not exceed forty pounds per annum. 

In the year 1777 he made hia firfttour to London. 
During his ftay in London he became engaged in 
the conduft of a French nrwfpaper, at that time 
called the Cearier de t'Emope, but fince the Cmrier de 
Lmdres. Some mifunderftanding having happened 
concerning the ftamps (at the ftamp-omce in Lon- 
don) for this paper, theproprietortook a refolulioii 
of printing it at Boulogne fur.mer; and Briflbt was 
appointed the Editor, and refided at Boulogne for 
that purpofe. He continued in this capacity at Bou- 
logne about two years. From thence he went to 
Paris, and was adinitied Counfellor in Parliament. — 
Early in the year 1782 he went to Neufchatel to fit- 
pcrintend the printing of one of his books (mentioned 
hereafter). Thh wse ibc tTiemorflb!^ ptriod ef iht 
revolution at Geneva. Here he became acquainted 
with M. Claviere and M. du Rovray, who, with a ' 
numerous party, were ejipelled tiiat city, and fought 
anafylumin Ireland. 

In the autumn of this year, he married a daughter 
of Madame Dupont of Boulogne. This young lady 
had been recommended to the celebrated Madam: 
de Genlis, who obtained 4 fitilalion for her in the 
niirfery of the Duke de Chartres, late Duke of Or- 
leans, who fuffered uniter the guillotinci in which 
Ctiiacion flie coiitinuci Ibme time after her marriage. 

At the beginning of the year 1783, he vifiied 

London a fecond time. His view in this journey 

wa) to eflabliSi in London, a Lyceum, or Academy 

w 
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OF J. P. BRI8S0T. V 

of Arts and Sciences, together with an office of ge- 
neral conefpondence. In this undertaking he was 
encouraged by fome of the firft literarj^ men in 
France; and a Moniicur du Forge, miifician at Pa- 
ris, was fo captivated with the fcheme, that he ad- 
vanced four thoufand livres, (i66i.) for one third 
fhare of the profit). BrifTol was to have the fole ma- 
nagement, and the other two thirds of the profit£> 
Hciooka houfein Newman-ftreet, Oxford-ttreet ; 
and pubJifhed a profpeiftos of his undertaking. He 
fent for his wife and his youngeft brother (hiseldeft 
brother was a prieft.) At this time he commenced 
his defcripiion of the fciences in England (mentioned 
hereafter) to be publiflicd montiily. ■ Having in one 
of his publications, taken occafion to vindicate the 
Chevalier Launay, editor of the Courier du Ner.f, 
printed at Maeftricht, the etUlor" of the Cearitrde 
i'Eurofe, noirM. du Morande, was fo highly of- 
fended by il, that he became from that time Briflbfs 
moft determined eiiemy. It is to be obferved, that 
the Courier du Nord, and the Courier de TEurope, 
were rival newfpapers. De Launay quitted Maef- 
tricht, and went lo Paris, where he was immediately 
put into the Baftile, and was never more heard of. 

In the month of May, 1784, Br ifibt was arreted 
by his prin ter in London. Although lie was at this 
time very well known to feveral perfons of rank and 
fortune, yet he was too delicate to apply lo any of 
them for peouniarynffi-ftance. But after remaining 
a day or two' in a !ock-op houfe in Gray's Inn Lane, , 
he fent his brother to an intimate fri«nd, who iii- 
Dantiy paid the printer his bill, and liberated him. 

The next morning BrilTot fet out for France, 
leaving his wife and brother in England, affurlng 
iheni he would quickly return, which he certainly 
intended. But in this he was feverely difappointed; 
Thus ended his literary enterprife of eflablifiiing a 
Lyceum in London, in which he embarked his 
a 3 wiiole 
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whole property wiih a degree of infatuation and zrat 
tbac (eenied to border upon intanity. During his 
reftdcncc in London he became acquainted with one 
Count de Felleport, author of ftveral pamphlets 
againft the principal perfons of the French. Court, 
particularly of one called Snireei d" Mioiiuiie, for the 
apprehenfian of ihe author of which ihc French 
court offered a thoufand pounds (looo Louis) re- 
ward. Briflbt, inftcad of proceeding direflly to Pa- 
ris, (lopped ^t Boulogne, and rcfide J there with bis 
moiber-jii-kw: here he refolved to continue his 
publication on the original plan, Du M— : — know- 
ing that Felleport was the author of the offenfive 
pamphlet, and that BrilTot and Felleport were inli- 
mate, refolved to obtain the reward, and gratify his 
refentment. He applied to Felleport, otftring him 
the fuperinlendanccof a publication to be carried on 
at Bruges, (near Oftend,) the falary of which waa 
to be two hundred pounds per annum. Felleport 
accepted the offer. But it was receflhry to flop at 
Boulogne, where fome iinal arrangements were to be 
made. Jii the month of July, Felleport embarked for 
Soulogne with Captain Meredith. But the moment 
he landed, he wasfeiied by the oflicers of the Police,. 
wlio put him in chains and carried hin) lo Paris, 

where he was fent to the Baftilc. Du M was an 

agent of tbe Police of Paris. Information being 
given lo the Police, that BrilTot was at Boulogne, 
and that he was the intimate friend of Felleport, he 
was immediately taken into cuftody, carried to Pa- 
ris, and committed to the Baflile. However, it is 
certain that Briflbt never wrote any thing againft ei- 
ther the King or Qtjeen of France. He was lincere 
in his abhorrence of the arbitrary and defpoiic prin- 
ciples of the French government, but with refpeft 
to the private condufl of the King and Queen, he ne- 
ver beftowed the fmallcft attention iipon it. In this 
magazine of human victims, be continued abotjt fix 
weeks,. 
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weeks. His wife applied to Madame Genlis in hi»^ 
fcvour, and Madame Genlis mod generouily n«dc 
a point of it with the Duke de Charires to obtain hii 
liberty. The Duke de Chartres's interference does 
not appear by any document ; but BrilTot's acquittal 
of the charge brought agaiiift him appears in the 
following report of his examination, made to the 
French minifter, M. Breteuil, on the 5 th of September. 
" Tlie Sieur Briflbt de Warville was conveyed to 
" the Baftiie on the day after the Sieu rde Pelleport,. 
" who was arretted at Boulogne fur-mer, arrived at 
"Paris.- In confequence of his conneflions with 
*' this man, guilty of wriiing libels, he was fiifiiefted 
" of having been his coadjutor.. The atieltaiion of 
»' a boy in tlie priming-office, from whence one of 
•' thefe libels iffiied, gave ftreneth to fiifpicions; but 
*' thi» attellatioii, traiifmicted from London, is deC- 
" titute of authenticity; and the Sieur BrilTot dc- 
" Warville, who has very fatisfaflorily anCwered to 
*' the inferrogatories which were put to him, attri- 
" butes his crimination to ihe animofity of enemies 
" whom he conceives to have plotted againft him in 
" London. The Sieur Briflut de Warville is a man 
« of talents, and of letters; he appears to have form- 
*' ed fyllems, and to entenain extraordinary princi- 
*' pies; but it is certain that, for the laft feven or 
" eight months, liis connections with the Sieur de 
" Peileport had ceafed, and that he employed him- 
" felf foldy upon a periodical paper, which he ob- 
" tained pentiiiEon to circulate and fell in France, 
*' after having fubmicted it to the examination of a 

It is proper to obfervr, tliat the addition of lU- 
Pfai-ville, which Briflbt made to his name, (to dif- 
tinguifli himfelf from his elder brother) is a kind of 
local del] gnat ion, not uncommon in many countries, 
William of Malmlbury, Geoffry of Monmouth, Ra- 
pin de Thojras, Joan d'Arc, fitc. &c. But in the 
ortho- 
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orthography he fubftitmcd the Englifli 'f for the 
French dipthong.-OK,- the found of that dipthong 
being fimiiar to our W, Thus Ouanille is pro- 
nounced IVarvitk in both languages. 

In a very (hort time after his reieafc from the Baf- 
tile, he very honourably difchar^d his pecuniary 
obligation to his ftiend in London. 

In the year 1787, which was the era of ihefoHn- 
daiion of the French revolution, the Duite de Char- 
tres, now become I>uiie of Orleans by the death of 
his father, embraced the party of the parliament 
againfl the Court. Upon the principle of gratiiude 
Briflbt attached himfelf to the Duke of Orleans. As 
an honeli man he could not do otherwife. 

We fhail here pafs by his tour to America, and 
fome other circumfiances, becaufe they are intimate- 
ly connefted with the account of his writings, which 
is fubjoined. 

Upon his return to France he found that his cele- 
brity had not been diminiflied by his abfence. He 
was ekfted a member of the Conftitiient AITembly, 
and was much engaged in the comrfliitees of refearch, 
of which he was the reporter. He was alfo elefled 
a member of the Legidative AlTembly lor the depart- 
ment of Paris. , It mull beobfervecf, that the revo- 
iulion caft a veit over the crimes of all thofc who 
had been obliged to leave their country. In this 

group who returned to France was Dii M . He 

oppofed BriiTot in his eleflion for Paris; but Briflbt 
was eleifled by a majority of more than three to one. 
However, Du iW 's party were exceffively morti- 
fied; and they unceafingiy calumniated BrifTot in the 
moil opprobrious terms, M. Petion, mayor of Paris, 
and who was Briflot's friend and townfman, contri- 
buted much to (Iren^thea bis intereft and afcen- 
.dency. 

BrifTot now diflinguiflied himfelf as one of the 
Ami! dci Niin {friend of the Negt oes) of whom he 
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ieas a moft zealous advocate. In a fpeech nhich he 
delivered in the Aflenibly in the year 1 791, there is 
a ftrong trait of philanthropy. 

Of this fpeech the following is a (Iiort extrafli 
" You have heard of enormities that freeze you with 
horror; hut Fhalaris fpoke not of his brazen bull, 
he lamented only the dagger that his own cruelty 
' had raifed again^ him. The colonifls have related 
inftancesof ferocity; but give me, faidhe, an in- 
formed brute, and I will foon make a ferocious mon- 
fterof him. It was a while man who firft threw a 
negro into a burning oven; who dalhed out the 
brainsof achild in the prefence of its father; who 
fed a flave with its own proper flefli. Thefe are the 
mon{lers that Iiave to account for the barbarity of 
the revelted favages. Millions of Africans hav"e pc- 
rilhed on this foifof blood. You break, at every fiep, 
the bones of ihe inhabitants, that nature has given 
to thefe iflands : and you fljudder at the relation of 
their vengeance. In this dreadful ftruggle the crimes 
of the whites are yet the moil horrible. They arc 
the offspring of dcfpoiifm : w hilll thofe of the blacks 
originate in ihs hatred of flavery, and the thirft of 
revenge. Is philofophy ciiargeabic with thefe hor- 
rors? Does (he require the blood of the colonifls ? 
■Brethren, fiie cries, be juft, be beneficent, and you 
will profper, — Eternal flavCry mnft be an eternal 
fource of crimes; — diveft it at leaft of the epithet 
eternal; for anguifli that knows no limitation of pe- 
riod can only produce defpair," 

Upon the abolition of the French monarchy, in 
the month of September 179a, the Legiflative Af- 
fembly diffolved iifelf. The conftitution being dif- 
folved hy the abolition of the King, they conceived 
that it was the inherent right of ihe people to choofo 
& new reprefentation, in order to frame a new confti- 
tution, fuLted to the wijhes of the people, and to the 
secelBty of the exilling circuinltancea of the times. 
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Ill this general eleaion Briflbt was.eWfled one of the" 
deputies from the department of?Eiire and Loire. 
Hisabiliiies and talents became every day more con- 
Ipicuous. He was choren the Reporter of the Cam- 
mittee of Public Safety j iti. which fituation he cou- 
dufled himfelf withoatreproach, until the treache- 
rous conducft of Duniourier threw a fofpicron on- 
the whole of the Gifonde party. 

Although a(]aii*d on all fides by his enemies, his' 
chariiftcr afperfed and depreciated bv the bafeft of 
calumnies, Briflbt fliewed himfdf confiftent with his 
public principles of philanthropy. 

In tilt dreadful maflacre of the jd of September,' 

his opponents, particularly Du M .fought every 

opportunity to accomplifh his deftroflion, by ac- 
cuflng him of being a principal ioftigator of thofc' 
horror*.- Add it mnft be owned, that ihefe repeated 
and conlinoal calumnies weakened him in the pub- 
lic efteem. Dn M was perfeflly acquainted 

with the EngUfli method of writing a man oown. 

When C an dorcet moved for the abolition of roy- 
alty, Briflbt was filent.- 

Whea the motioa was made fo pafs fenterce of , 
death on the King, Briflbt fpoke and voted for the- 
appeal to the primary pflemblies. 

When Fayette was cenfured, Briflbt defended him.- 

When-theDukeof Orleans (M. de Ega!it6) was 
ceofured. Briffot defended him. 

The two firft feeni to have arifcn in principles of 
humanity. 

The twolaft,unqvieftion,ibly,arofe in theftrongeft ■ 
ties of gratitude and friendlhip. 

A confctentious man cannot fuffei' a more fevere 
affliftion, than when his private honour places him- 
againft his public duty. 
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'■C/Bnjat'i Writings ; and particularly of dis fTeri. 

Upon the fcttkment of the American government 
after the war, he became an enthufiaftic admirer of 
the new conftitution of that great country. But 
fome French perfons, who had been in AmeriGa,and 
were returned to France, hadpoblifliedtheirthoughts 
and opinions of America, in a manner that w*s no- 
thing ftiort ofilliberality. The reader will find the 
principal names of thefc writers in the thirty -fecond 
chapter of the firft vohime. Briflbt was fired wild 
indignation at this treatment of a people, whom he 
conceived could not in any wife have deferveii fucll 
reproach ; and, imagining that the general peace in 
1783, had opened an honourable and free commu- 
nication of reciprocal commercial advantages be- 
tween America and France, he wrote liij volame witb 
the view of fupporting and eftablilhing that primary 
idea, or theory of a French commerce with the Unit- 
ed Stales. 

Upon this point it is no more than ordinary can- 
dour to obferve, that all which Briflbt recommends, 
explains, or relates, concerning a Frencii commerce 
with the United States, applies equally, and in fome 
points more than equally, to the Britilh commerce 
with them. Every Britilh merchant and trader may 
derive fome advantage from a general view of the 
principles which he has laid down for the eAablifh- 
ment and regulation of a reciprocal commerce be- 
tween France and America. The produce and ma- 
nufaftures of Englind are infinitely better fiiited to 
the wants of America; and therefore all his theory, 
which is dircfted to the welfare and improvement of 
France, muft ftroBgiy attach the attflotion of the 
Britilh merchant and mechanic; who, in this great 
point, have not at prefent any fuperiors, but liave 
fcreral rivals. Briflbt' sambition was to make France 
the 
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the grcatefl and moft powerful rival. And every 
ondid perfon muft allow that he deferved much cre- 
dit of his countrymen for the progrefs he made, in 
this iirft attempt, to open the eyes of the French 
nation to profpeifls of newfources of advacrtage. All 
that is further neceffary to fay of this work, isfaid by 
Brifloi himfelf in the introdiiiftion, from the tenth 
to the twentieth pa^es. In the hit French editioa 
of BrifTot's Travels m Aiwerica, pnbiiflied by him- 
felf, about feven or eight months before his decapi- 
tation, this volume is placed the laft of that work. 
Wc have followed the Author's arrangement, and 
collated the whole by the laft Paris edition. 

Of the preceding volume, entitled, " New Tra- 
rels in the Uniled States of America," we have no- 
thing to add.; the whole of theFrench edition is now 
before the reader. 

Of BrilToi's other works it is proper to mentioa 
the following. 

n^ n^y of Criminal Law,, in /we Waww— Al- 
though M. la Cretellc, at the conclufion of his EITay 
an the Prejudices attached to laiamy, fpeaks in flat- 
tering terras-of this work; for he fays, that it exhi- 
bits an extenfible knoiyledje, and Jhews the writer's 
ambition afcends to ereat principles; yet to thole 
perfons who have reaoBecana's Eflay on Crimes and 
Punifhments, it will not appear that Briflbt has added 
much novelty to the fubjeft. 

Vie Ntce^ly of a Rcfo<-m of th Criminal Law:. 

What Repaiatim is due to Uwwnt Perfini unjaJHy 
accffcd. 

Thefe were two difcourfes which were crowned 
by the Academy of Chalons fur Marne, and were 
printed ii the form of two pamphlets. The minif- 
ters of Louis XVI. were a good deal offended at the 
principles they contained, and they forbid the Aca- 
demy propofing the difcuffing of £n]ilar fubjefts at 
any of their future meetings. 
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Thi& check {crved but as a ftimulus to Bnflbt to 
continue hi» fubjeft. He therefore, in two years 
afterwards, pabliflies his Philofapiical Library <f the 
Criminal L^aa. This work isnow re«W«m«, Brif- 
fot's view in this work was, t» diS\jfe and explain 
thofe grand principles of freedom which produced 
the revolution in England in the year 1 688, and the 
revolution in America in the year 1775- Before the 
diflblution of the monarchy in France, thofc princi* 
pies were atmofl unknown to the French, and arc 
itillalmoftunknowato the other parts of Europe. 
But as feveral of the monarchs of Europe approved 
of the American revolution, it may be prefumed 
that their fubjefts will not long continue ignrarant of 
the motives and grounds of a ineafurc which was 
honoured with the patronage of their fovereigns. 
Thiscircumftance alone fliouH convince the Eng- 
li{b,thiit many of the powers of Europe behold with 
pleafure the diminution of their great nefs and coa- 
fequence, and that very few of thofe powers are ever 
friendly to them, except during the time they are 
receiving a bribe, by virtue of an inftrument, com* 
monly called afubfidiaiy treaty. 

Of Dr. Price of London he was an admirer; but 
«f Dr. Prieftley he was alfo an imitator, for he amufed 
iiimfelf frequently with chymiftry, pbylics, anato- 
my, and religion. On the laft fubjeft there is a pre- 
iumption that he wrote but little; for in his Letter ta 
Mfj^ri-A*{/fo/)e/^5ejttj (the only tra£t on religion, by him, 
that has come to the Editor's knowledge) he faya, 
" That religious tyranny had been proftrated by the 
" blows of Voltaire, Rouifeao, D'Alembert, and 
" D'lderot." His mind was capacious, and his com- 
prehendonextenfive. In his seal to becomean imi- 
tator of Prieftley, he published a vohime Cii>u:tmiag 
Truth, tr Tliaugkfs ea the Means of attaining Tniti, in 
all the branches of BuntanKfumledge. Here was a wide 
field for the dirplay of Briflbt's talents and inJuftry. 
b Hit 



His defign was to hare carried on the *ork. to feve- 
rai volumes, and to have invited the commimica- 
tions of the literati of alt Europe, in all the different 
/ciencei, and, it may beadde(l,j5«(«iK/5iw. Hut there 
was fuch a ireedom of fentiment manlfefted in the 
firft volume, that both the amhor and printer were 
alarmed with the terrors of the Caftite. Filled with 
thefe^pprehenfions, he left Pari^, and tveni to Neufi 
chatel. There he printed his profiwdiis, and he 
caufed it to be alfo printed in London. Bui when 
thefe copies were attempted to be circulated in 
France, they were feized. Not a fingle number 
was permitted to be feen in any bookfeiler's Ihop in 
France. 

Finding the execution of his projdft thus rendered 
imprafticable, he left Neufchatel, and went to Lon- 
don; where, in order to give currency to his free 
opinions, he altered the; tide of his book. Hepro- 
pofed to publilh the remaining part periodically, un- . 
dcr the name of A Defcriftim rf the Sciatcu and Arts 
in England; great part of which was intended to be 
devoted to an examination of, and to obfervations 
on, the Engliih conftitution. Hii friends folicited 
the French miniftry to permit this work to be re- 
printed at Paris. At lirft they obtained th5s ft vour j 
and the work went on as ftr as twelve numbers, or 
two volumes; after which it was prohibited, not 
more to the author's mortification than to the injury 
of his pocket. M. de Vergennes, who was at that 
time minifler ofJrance, had fo ftrong a diflikc to 
every thing that was Engliih, that he would not en- 
dure the fmallcft commendation upon any part of 
the Euglilh conftitution, or commerce, to be pro- 
mulgated in France. He had begun to difcover, 
that the favourite idea of his mailer, of feparaiing 
the Britifli colonies from the Britifli empire, might 
■lead to an inveftigat Jon of the principles of govern- 
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mentat home, and prove extremely dangerous to a 
ilrfpotic monarchy, i 

Noiwhhftauding he was thus difappointed a fe- 
spnd cime, he dill purfued his dcAgn ; but under a 
fecond change of title. He poblilhed two volumes 
under the litie of Phihfip/rkal Leilai <m the Hiftmy of 
Engliat/i. The title did not attraA the public atten- 
tion ; becaiife t«'o volumes under a fimilar name had 
been publidied in London, and had, with fome ar.', 
been impofcd on the public as the produflion of 
Lord Lyitleton; but they were written by Go!d- 
fmith, iu fiippon of tyranny and ariflocracy. 

Every eircumftance of cruelty and oppreflion met 
with iheobfervalion of BrifTot. When the late Em- 
peror Jofeph was punithjngHoriah, the leader of the 
revolt in Walachia, and HTuiog his Ihocking ediA 
againft emigi'atioii, BrilTot addreffed ewo leiters to Aim 
upon thofe fubjefls, ivhich were read throughout 
Germany. Inoneiettei !ie affirmed, that Horiah 
was juftified in his revolt; in the other he held, that 
a privilege to emigrate from one coUiiiry to another, 
was a facred right derived from nature. 

He was an enthuHalt in his admiration of the 
American revolution, and of the conducil of the 
Americans in rilking every thing to emancipate 
tticmfelves from the tyranny of Great- Britain. Upon 
comparing the new conftitotion of America with 
tlfiit of England,.' he changed bis opinion of the lat- 
'ler — Ae eeafed to apfraw nfit. 

■ Some French gentlemen, who had vifited America, 
having, when they returned to France, written fome 
fevere remarks on the Americans, BrilTot defended 
the Americans, particularly in his book called jf Cri- 
tical Examination of the Traveli of ih Marqsis rf Cha- 
tellctac. But as this work has been already mentioned 
in the preceding volume (fee chapters ji and 32), it 
is not neceflary to fay any thing more of it here. 

It muft never be forgot, thai during the period of 
b 2 the 
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the French monarchy there were more intrigues a.U 
ways going on in the French court than in any court 
in Europe. At this time (the year 1787) the court 
was full of intrigues — libidinous ai weil as political; 
for though the King had no miftreffes, thcQuee* 
ha'' her rarouriies and her party. Neckar was djf- 
mifled, and Calonne was appointed by her influence. 
Montmorin Succeeded Vergenncs, and the Duke of 
Orleans was at the head of the party that fought the 
overthrow of the new miniftry. When Calonne 
afTembJed the Notables at Verfailles, Briflot publifli- 
ed a pamphlet entitied .No Jos^n^ffc; in- hittatioa 
Credilor <f the State cimcerning lie liupeffihilUytf a Na- 
liimal Bardruptey, and ike Muins <f refturirtg Credit asd 
Peace, Tills pamphlet, wliich-contained many fe- 
vere obfervations on Calonne's meafures and plans, 
and fome arguments in fuppbri of certain privileges 
claimed by the people, the Cuke of Orleans was 
highly plcafed with. He made inquiry after the 
author, for th^trafl was anonymoti?, and having 
difcDvered him, he ordered his chancellorio provide 
a (ituation for him. He was made fee re tary -gen era I 
of the Duke's chancery. This did not fave him 
ftcra miniflcrial refentment. A letter de cachet was 
made out againft him; but having notice of it,, he 
inftaiitly elcaped to the Netherlands.. He was for 
feveral- months editor of the Courier Belgique^ printed 
at Mechlin. Ir was during this voluntary exile that 
he formed his projeft of viGting America, He com- 
muivicated hisdefign to the Philanthropic Society of 
the Frief-.ds of the Negroes at Paris, and was by 
them afliHed and recommended to feveral perfons in 
America. The produce of (his vifit to America 
was the firft volume of this work, written ujwn his 
return to France. The French minHiry being 
changed before he left Europe, he embarked at Havre 
de Grace in the month of June, 178B. 

Intelligence having reached him in America of 
the 



the rapid progrefs liberty was making in France, he 
returned to his native country iu 1789, in a conft- 
dence that his labours might become ufeful to the 
general jnterell. - 

His firft publication after his return (except the 
preceding voiunie of his travels in America) was, A 
Plan tf Qmdttafm the Deputies if the People. 

His knowledge and admiration of America natu- 
rally produced airiendlbip with the Marquis de Ja 
t'ayette, who introduced him iato. the club of the 
Jacobins. 

We fliall pa& by the feverat fieps and mealures 
of tl^e revolution; fur to give an account of all Brif- 
fat's. concern therein, would be to write a .large vo- 
lume upon that event only. . But the mention of n 
few circumftanceB, which are attached to Briflot pe- - 
fuliarly, is iadifpeofible: -. 

fly the ii)te«fl,',prr^ther-influence, of Fayette, he 
was madea member. of , the Commune of Paris. He 
was agent.iof.thcPoIice,'ajii-l.a aiemb-r of theCom- 
mittee of Infpeilion It raris) .and afterwards a re- 
prefeiitnivefar.the.department of Eure and Loire. , 

He commenced a newfpaper, which he called 
Patihte Fran^msX iti Vi\iv:^ he con Qantly defended 
theconduA^'oClaFayette.' He attached himfelf. to . 
thc.partyL^lct^-.Qicoiidiftsi'. 

■ Tu-ttvtsEpglifliireader. this name, may require 
feme explandtion. ■ The warm and mofl violent 
of. the Nittipnal -Convention, having gained the 
confidenije .and., fupport of the city of Paris by- 
various arts, but. principally bv declaring, upoii ■ 
eyery opportunity, that Paris mijft conftantly be the - 
place in which tlie National Re pre fe mat ion niuft : 
h^W- their ^deliberaticmsj ^to balance .againft tjiis . 
power ofPiris, Gondorcet, I'etioti, Vergqiaux, Brif, 
fot, Ifnard, and.others, all members of the Convqn- 
tt^, eudeavo'urcd.to gain ttiecommerelal cities in -. 
iheir iiUercft.. " Bojirdcauxwas theprincip4 of ihofc ■ 
-,U.. , ' '* 3 - . - ■g-jjjjj , 



cities which joined them; it is fituated on the river 
Garonne, locally pronounced Ginmde, which being 
the center of a department, named from the river, 
the appellation of Girondifts was.givcnto thewti<^ 
party. 

The whole was a ftruggle for power; there was 
no other objeft whatever, II is a foolifh, and an idle 
affertion, in thofe who fay, that BfilTot and the party 
had engaged in a plot to reftore the monarchy of 
France. ' Whatever their opinions migWt haVc been 
in fome of the early flages of the revolution, perhaps 
froman apprehenfion that.thepeople of France might 
hefitate at an abrupt propofition of a republican go-" 
vernmcnt, they were unqueftionably innocent of 
the charge at the time it was made. Here follow, 
bowevdr, the documents as' publifhed by authority, 
in juftificatton of the execution, which, like all other 
ftate papers, in every country,- confift of the beft 
apology, or moft colourable pretence, for a thing 
that has been done by ofder of government. - 

Report again/} Brijjit, and ihe tthr arreflei- Deputies: 
made Q&iber ^, 1793. 

The Citizens of Pans, being informed that Amar 
was to prefent his report from the Goinmittee ofGc- 
neral Safety this day, filled the'galleries at a very 
early hour. 

As foon as he appeared at the bar, the applaufts 
were fo loud and continued, that he Was unable lo 
begin for more than a quarter of an ho.iw. 

At length, amidft the moft profound filence, he 
read bia report. ■ ' 

He began by dating, that, before he proceederfto 
t"hc report which had been expefled with fuch im- 
patiencejand would amply recortipertfe the iinatoid-- 
able delay that had preventeda more fpeedy gratifl- 

■ of ll 
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manded by the Committee of General Safety to re- 
quell that none of the members of the Convention 
fliould be atlowed to go out (ill the decree of accu- 
fation had been adopted. This .requeft was imme- 
diately oomplted with, and a decree being pafled, 
the Prefident gave orders to the CoHimander of the 
National Gu turds to Hlow no members to go beyond 

' Amarthen afficmed that the gigantic arm of irea- 
ibn had been uplifted to llrike the reprefeotative 
raajefty of the people, aad to Icvc! with the ground 
the unity and iodivilibilJty of the French Republic— 
The arm of treafon had been nerved and fupported. 
by the united energies of Briilat, Condorcet, C^del, . 
Vcrgniaud, and the other Deputies. 

BrilTot, tlie leader of this traitorouG band, com- 
menced his pohtical career by being a Member ol 
the Commune of Paris, to which he was introduced 
by La Fayette, to wbofe defigns. he had proftituted- 
his pen; At this sera of his lift he made his ap* 
pearance three fimei in the Jacobin Club. In the- 
firft vilit he propofed thofe meafdres vhich have 
proved fo difefhwis to the Colonies ; in the fecond, 
he attempted to produce the afiaflination of the pen- 
pterin the Champ de Mars; and in the third viJit he 
Uoved'che declaration of war againft Great-Britain. 
' Introduced into the Legiflaiive Aflembly, he im- 
mediately enreredisto a coalition with Condorcet: 
ahd the Girendine faction, whole delie;n) he ^prn«- 
«d arid fupported. The confummation of the ob- 
Yt& of this coalition Was to have been produced by 
thefurrehdeTof the'R^ublican body to the viola- 
tion of the Allied Powers, and by the deflruflion of 
that unity and tndivilibilliv which can alone be ex- 
^cAcd to comliat with effaft the tyrants who ivduU 
Vnderrhine ihe peoud pillar of Liberty, and deflroy 
even the'veltige of freedom froin the face of the 
wrtb, - - :.;.., 

- ' Thfr 
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The Court made ufe of their influence totiecJare 
War at a moment when the armies and the fonifiett 
places were in afhiteof abfolute wantjOrenCrufieilEo 
traitors choreu by a perjured King. They protefled 
Narbonne, the miniver, whom all France accufed of 
the meafures taken to render this war ftital to liber-- 
tyj and in their Jaurnals they calumniated ihePa^ 
triots who had the courage to relift them. They de- 
fended Dietrifch, convi^ed of beii^ anaccomplice 
with La Fayette, anil of having offered torgive up 
Stralbourg; and while the chiefs of that faition pro- 
tefled the confpirators and traitorous Generals, the 
■ patriotic foidiers were profcribed, and the voluuteers 
of Paris fent to be butchered. 

During the time we ■ were furrounded by the-fa- 
tellites of defpols, when the court was going to 
open the gates of France to them, after having cauf- 
ed lh« intrepid defenders of liberty to be murdered 
ai Paris, Briliot and his accomplice did all they 
could to connteraft the generous efforts -of the peo- 
ple, and to favc the tyrant. During and after the 
unhappy infurret^ion of the I'oth of Augull,< they 
endeavoured to prevent theabJicationo-f'LouisX'VJ, 
and to preferve to him the crown. 

In the night of the loth of Auguft, Petidn, flwt 
up in the Tbuilleries, confulted withlhe fetellHes,<if 
tyrants the plan tomaflacre the peopljejrand ga,ye or- 
ders to Mindat, Commander of thKNational.Qtjards^ 
to let the people come in, and then to rcannonade 
them in the rear. A few days before, Genfbnnc 
and Vergniaud engaged to dcfendLouis XVI.ioji 
condition that the three mini Hers,- Roland, Claviere, 
and Ser van were rac ailed.. j. i : ■; 

Petion and La Source made ufemf all theiji meaBU 
to fend the feder,ates from Paris. .Briffot, KerfainEj 
and Rouyer, according to the, iett«rs foiiiid.in iba 
Thiiilleries, gavebad adyice.to'the tyr^Ot, W-^, i« 
defiance of the laws, they dared to fulicit placts t^ 
the 
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tde miuithy, nndera promife to extesd the deftruc- 
tive authorities of the dcTpot. 

The projeA to overturn the foundation of the 
RejMiblic, and to murder the friends of Liberty, 
was put in praftice in the Legiflative Allembly, by 
BrilTot, in his infidious harangue on llie soth of July, 
1793, oppofing tbe abdication of the throne. We 
have feen Brillbt and his accomplices Republicans 
under Monarchy, and Royalifls under the Repub- 
lic; always conftant in their deCgns to ruin the 
French nation, and to abandon it to its enemies. 
At the time the hypocritical tyrant, Louis the XVI. 
came into the Aflembly to accufe the people, whofe 
BialTacre he had prepared, — Vergniaud, Ijlte a true 
accomplice of the tyrant, told him — " That the Af- 
fembly held it to be one of their moft (acred duiiei 
to maintain all conflituted authorities, and confe- 
quently that of Royalty." • 

Wiien the Attorney-general, Raderer, came to 
announce, with the accent of grief, that the citi- 
zens in infurre£tion had talten the refolution nottt> 
feparate till the Aflembly had pronounced the for- 
feiture of the Crown, Frelident Vergniaud filenced 
the applaufes fi'om the gallaries by telling them, that 
they violated the laws in obllruAing the freedom of 
opinion 1 and he told Raderer, that the AiTembly 
was going to take into immediate conlideration tbe^ 
propofal which he, Vergniaud, had made, fliswing 
the necelTtty of preferving the exiftence of the King. 

Kerfaint feconded the motion. Geradet pro^'ofed 
to liberate Mandat, who was arrefted for having 
given orders to fire on the people; or, in the event 
that that commander was no more, to fend a depu- 
tation of twelve Girondift members, authorifed to. 
choofe his foceeiTjr, in order by this means to keep the 
public force at the difpofitioa of that mifchievous 

In that memorable Ittting of the lOth of Augufl, 
tbs 
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the Girondifl chiefs, Vergniaud, Guadet, and Sen>- 
fonne, look by turns ihe tharr, and went to thej 
^Neries to ilackeii the energy of the people, aiulio, 
iave Royalty, under the (liield of the pretended con-- 
Ilitiiiion. They fpoke of nothing but obedience- 
to the conililutioiiai laws lo thofe cit'rzeus that came, 
to the bar to proteiS iheir newly acquired iiberty.. 

When the municipality came to rnviiethe AITem-- 
bly to fend the prscts-veTbai of the great operations of: 
ihe loih iif Aiiguft, itv order to prevent thecalum-. 
nies of the enemies of liberty^ Guadet interrupted 
the members who made thai deinandi.by.making a, 
motion lo recommend anew to the magiftrates the,- 
execution of the laws. — He blanied the Council ofi 
the Commune far havitig confined Perion in his own . 
hoiife; thouglt tliey did it jiv order ic render it im-. 
poiEble for thai ittipoftor. to maker.eveikiiifiirrei^lion,- 
fubfervient to aft againft libertj.: , 

When a- depuration from the fuburb .St.Ant'otne 
came to announce tha civic, afflidion, of tlie widows^ 
and ckiidren mslfacred oti' tliat day, the perfidious^ 
Guadet cooly anfwered them, " TJlat-She Affembly. 
hoped- to reflere public, tranquillity and the reign of. 
the laws." ■ " 

Vergniaud,in the naiae of-the-eairaordmary com- 
miffion direfted byi that; faftionj propofed the fuf- 
penfidn of the King^ wlwijad been dethroned bv the 
people, as a fimple confervatory aft of royalty; andi 
feemed greatly a ifefted at the events which had faved. 
the country, and operated the ruin of the tyrants. 
He oppofed Choudieu's motion, tending to exclude- 
from the Convention the members of both the Le- 
giftativeandConftituent Aflemblie^; and with the 
lame cunning he prevented the regifters of the civil 
lift from being uepofiled on the table. 

Gaudet wilhed to have a governor. named to the 
fon of the late King, whom he called the Prince 
Royal. BriQbt aod hii acconiplices always affeifted 
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*o invokeithc literal execution of the Conftitution, 
while liie people, in the name of the martyrs who 
'fell before the cafile of the Thuilleries, demanded 
■the complete overthrow of the tyrant. 

Vergniaiid oppofed this demand, faying, that the 
people of Paris were but a feftion of the empire, 
aad atfeded to oppofe it in this manner to the de- 
part men ts,-:-He likewiferefifted the petition maclc 
by the Commons to put the tyrant under arrell. He 
ufed all his efforts with BriiTot, Peiion, and Manuel, 
to get Louis XVI. confined in the Luxembourg, 
from whence it woiild have been eafier for him to 
■ cfcape thaa out of the Cower of the temple. 

Genibnnc and Gaudet had the fervilily to publifli, 
at diiferent times, that Louis XVI. had commanded 
theSwifii not to tireupunthe people. From that time, 
the leaders of the Girondifti (Department of Bonr- 
deaux), compelled to praife the events of the loth 
of Augnft, continued, notwithftanding, to under- 
mine the Republic. They publiflied the fevereft 
fatires againft the Jacobins, againfl the Commons 
and people of Paris, and in general againft all i^gfc 
who contributed to the deftruftion of mona^ii^. 
Roland's houfe was filled with packets of It^els, 
which were to be diftributed amohg the people, and 
fent into the 'departments. 

"Thefe guilty men protefled all the confpirators, 
'favoured tliu ^jrogrefs of Brunfwick with all their 
power, and were the agents of the Englifti fafliou 
which has everted fo fatal an influence during the 
courfe of our revHyiion. Carra was in league «ith 
certain charaftcrs 6f the court of Berlin. In his 
.Journal Politique of the a;ih of Auguft, 1791, he 
formed a wifti, on account of the marriage of the 
Duke of York with thePrincefs of Prollia, " that the 
Duke m.ight become Grand Dukeo,{.'Belgium, with 
all the powers of the King of the;;Prench." While 
* Brunfwick was preparing to dotjye the fate of the 
French 
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French nation by (he force of arms, Carra* in the 

iame Journal, reprefented him as a great commander, 
the greateft politician, the moll a.miable Prince ia 
Europe, formed to be the reftorer of liberty in all 
nations. — He publifiied, that this Duke, on his arri- , 
val at Paris, would go to the Jacobins, and put on 
the red cap, in order to interefl the people in fevour 
of this fatcUite of (yrants. Finally, Carru was fo 
audacious as to propofe openly to the Jacobins, for 
ihe Duke of York to be King of the French. 

From thefe and many other fafis, too tedious to 
mention, there refulls, that Cam and his aflbciates 
were iniquitous and deep diflemblers, penfioned by 
England, Pru^ia, and Holland, to enable a Prince 
of that fiimily which rules over thofe countries to 
obtain the crown of France. This fame Carra, to- 
gether with Sillery, the dilhonourcd confidant of a . 
contemptible Prince, was fcnt by the then reigning 
^Aion 10 Dumourier, to complete that treafon which 
faved the almoft ruined army of the Pruflian defpot. 
Dumourier came fuddenly to Paris to concert with 
BrilTot, Petion, Guadet, Genfonne, and Carra, the 
perfidious expedition into the Auftrian Netherlands, 
which he undertook when the Pruflian army, waft- • 
ing away by contagious diforders, was peaceably re- 
tiring — while the French army was burning with 
indignation at the inaflion in which they were kept. 
, Ii was not the fauh of this faiSion, if the motion 
often made by Carra to receive Brunfwick at Paris, 
was not realized. He meditated, in. the beghining 
of September, 1791, to lieliver up this city, with- 
out means of defence, by flying beyond the rlve^ 
Loire, with the Legiflaiive Affemblv, » ith the txe- 
cuiive Council, and with the captive King. He was 
■fo])porled in it by Roland, Claviere, and le Brun, 
the creatures and inftruments of Briflbt and his ac- 
complices. 

But thefe perfidious miniflers, having been threat-* 
ened 
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«n«J by one of their colleagues to be denounced to 
the people, it was then that Carta and Sillery were 
fent to Dumourier, to authorize this General to iie-, 
-gociatewith Frederick William, to enable this Prince 
to get out of the kinndom, on condition that he 
Ihould leave the Netherlands without the fufficient 
means of defence, and deliver them up to the nume- 
rous and triumphani armies of France, 

Tbe calumnious harangues that were made in the 
Tribunes were prepared or fanftioned at Roland's, 
or in the meetings that were held at Valaze's and Pe- 
tion's. They propofed to furround the Convention 
with a pretorian guard, under the name of Depart- 
mental Force, which was to be the bafis of their 
fcederal fyftem, in the Legiflative Aflembly they 
meditated a flight beyond the Loire, with the Aflem- 
bly, the Executive Council, the Royal -Family, and 
the public treafure. Kerfaint, at bis return from Se- 
dan, dared to propofc this projefl to the Executive 
-Council; audit was fupported by Roland, Clavicrc, 
and le Brun, the creatures and inflniments of Briflbr. 
,ThefaSion ftrove to put off the judgment of the 
tyrant by impeding the difcuflion. They appointed 
a commiflion of twenty-four members to examine 
the papers ftjund in tbe Thuilleres, in the guilt of 
which fome of thefe members were implicated; and 
■they endeavoured, ui concert with Roland,, to con- 
■ceai thofe which tended to dlfcover their tranfaflion 
with the court. They voted for the appeal to the 
jieople, which would have been a germ for civil war, 
and afterwards wanted a refpite to the judgm^ent. 

They inccflantly repeated, that the Convention' 
could do no good, and that it was not free. Tiiefe 
declamation; milled the departments, and induced 
them to form a coalition which was near being fatal 
•to France. 
^ They patronized an incivjc peace, entitled, L'tirni 

c On 
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On the i4Ch of January, Barbarous and hk friends 
had given orders to the battalion of Marfeillois to 
furround the Convention. 

On the aotli, VaJidi wrote to the other deputies, 
•' To-morrow in arms to the Convention — he is a 
coward 1* ho does not appear there." 

Briffof; after the condemnation of Louis Capet, 
cenfored the Convenliou, and threatened France 
with the vengeance of the European Kings. When 
it was h if object to bring on war, he fpoke in an op- 
pofite fenfe, and treated the downiai of all throiies, 
and the conquell of the univerfe, as the fport of the 
French nation. Being the organ of the Diplomatic 
Committee, compofea almofl entirely of the fame 
laSion, he propofed war fuddenly agaioft England, 
Holland, and all the powers that had not tti^n de- 
ctared themfelves. 

This fa£tioo afled in coalition with perfidious 
Generals, particularly with-Dumourier. Genfonne 
held a daily correfpondence with him: Pet ion was 
his friend. He avowed himfelf the Counfcilorof 
the Orleans party, and had connedlon with SiUery 
and his wife. 

After the revolt of Dumourier, Vergniaud, -Gua- 
det, Briffot, and Genfonne, wifhed to jullify his 
condiifl to the Committee of General Defense, af- 
ferting that the denunciations made againft him by 
the Jacobins and the Mountain were the caufe of his 
conduft; and that Dumourier was the protetSor of 
the /aunii part of the Convention. This was the 
party of which Petion, Briflbi, Vergniaud, &c. were 
the chiefs and the orators. 

. When Dumourier was declared a traitor ty the 
Convention, Briflbt, in the Falrime Ftan^tife, as well 
as other writers, who were his accomplices, praifcd 
him, in defiance of the law. As members of the 
Committee of General Defence, they ought to have 
given information teUtivc to the preparations tha^ 
were 
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frere mating in JLa Vendee, Tiie Convention, 
however, was not made acquainted with them till 
rhe war Ijecame ferious. 

They armed the Seftions where Ariflocracy reign- 
ed, againft thofe where public fpirit was triumphant. 

They affeaed to be)iei-e that a plot was meditated 
by the Republicans againft the National Conven- 
tion, for the purpofe of naming the commiflion of 
nvelve, who, in an arbitrary manner, imprifoiied 
the magiftraics of the people, and made war agalnfl 

Ifnard developed the views of the confpiracy, 
when he iifed this atrocious expreifion ; " The aflo- 
niflied traveller will feek on what banks of the Seine 
■Paris once ftood." The Convention diflblved the 
commiflion, which, however, refiimed its fnnftions 
on its own authority, and continued to aft. 

The faiiion, by the addrcfli:a which h fent to the 
departments, armed Ehe^n agaiull Paris and the Con* 
veniion. The death of numbers of patriots in the 
fouthern departmenti, and particularly at Marfeilles, 
where they periflled on the fcaffbld, was the confe- 
qucnce of thofe fatal divifions in the Convention, 
of which they were the authors.— The defei!tiou 
of Marfeilles foon produced that of Lyons. This 
important city became the central point of the coun- 
ter- revolution in the South, The republican muni- 
cipality was difperfed by the rebels, and good citi- 
zens were maflacred. — Every punifliment that cruel- 
ty could devife to incrcafe the torments of death was 
put in execution. The adminiftrative bodies were 
leagued partly with Lyons, and partly with forei^ 
Ariftocrats, and with the Emigrants difperfed through 
the Swifi Can-ons. 

The cabinet of London afforded life and energy 
to this rebellious league. Its pretext was the anar- 
chy that reigned at Paris— its leaders, the traitorous 
deputies of the Convention. 

c 3 Whilft 
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Whilft they made this powerful diverfion in fa- 
vour of the tyrants united againft us, La Vendue 
^continued to drink the blood of the patriots. 

Carra and Duchatel were fent to this department 
in quality of Deputies from the National Conven- 
tion. 

Cam publicly exhorted the adminiftrators of the 
Maine and Loire to fend troops againfl Paris. Both 
thefe deputies were at tbe fame time connefted wilh 
the Generals of the combined armies. 

Couftard, fent alfo as a commiflinner, carried his 
treafonable projefts to fuch a length, as even to fur- 
nifh fupplies of provifions and ftores to the rebels. 
Tbe ijiiflion of the agents of this fafllon, fent to 
different parts of ihe republic, was marked by lingu- 
lar traitorous meafures. 

Perhaps the column of republican pou-er would 
ere this have meafured its length upon the ground, 
if the confpirators had preferved much longer their 
inordinate [rau'er. On the lOlhof Auguft, ihefouu- 
datioD of the column was laid; on the 31ft of May- 
it was preferved from deftrudJion. The acculVd 
publiflicd 8 thoiifand'feditious addrefTes, a thoufand 
cotmter-revoluiionary libels, fuch as that addreflcd 
by Condorcet to the department of the Aifne. Thejr 
are the difgraceful monuments of the treafon by 
which they noped to involve France in ruin. 

Ducos and Fonfrcdc formed the flame of the rebel- 
lion, by their correfpondence and their fpeeclies, in 
which'they celebrated tlie virtues of the confpiratots. 

Several' of thefe coiifpira:ors fled, and difperfed 
tliemfelvesihrougb the departments — Theyeftablifli- 
ed there a kind of National Ccn»ention, and inveft- 
cd the adminiflration wilh independent powers — 
they encircled themfelves with guards and cannon, 
pillaged the pubiic ireafuries, intercepted provifions 
that were on the road to Paris, and fent them to the 
re^-olied inhabitants of the former provinces of Bri- 
tanny. 



tanny. They levied a new army, and gave Wimp- 
fen, degraded by his aHacbment to tyranny, the 
command of ttiis army. 

They attempted to efFeft a junaion with the re. 
bels of ta Vendte, and to furreiider to the enemy the 
provinces of Brilanny and Normaady, 

They deputed afTallins to Paris, to murder the 
members of the Convention, and particularly Marat, 
whofe deftruftion they had folemnly fworn to ac- 
complifl). They put a poignard into the hands of a 
- woman who was recommended to Duperret by Bar- 
baroux and his accomplices. She was conveyed into 
the gallery of the Conveniion by Fauchet. — The 
enemies of France exalted her as a heroine. Petion 
pronounced her apotheofis at Caen, and threw over 
the blood-ftained form of alTaflination the liiowy 

Girey Dupre, the colleague of BrifTot, in the pub- 
lication of the Palrkle Fran^ais, printed at Caen fe- 
veral fongs, which invited, in a formal manner, the 
citizens of Caen to arm themfeJves wiih poignards, 
for the purpofe of fiabbing three deputies of the 
Convention, who were pointed out by name. 

Briffot fted with a lie added to his other crimes. 
Had he gone to Switzerland, as the falfe pafTporC 
flared, it would have been for the purpofe of excit- 
ing a new enemy agatnft France. 

Rabaud St. Etierre, Retiecqui, Duprat, and An- 
tiboul, carried the torch of fediiion into the depart- 
ment of le Gard and the neighbouring departii;ents. 
Biroceau, Rouger, and Roland, projefled their ter- 
rible plots in Lyons, where they poured the ample 
ftreafft of patriotic blood, by aiiachingio the friends 
of their country the appellation of anarchifts and 
monopolizers^ 

At Toulon thefe endeavours were fuccefsfol, and 

Toulon is now \n the hands of the Englifh. The 

&me lot was referved for Bourdeaux ana Marfeillas. 

c J The 
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The reigning feftion had made fome overtures to 
, Lord Hood, whofe fleet tliey expeiSed. The entire 
execLiiion of the confpiracy in the South waited only 
for the jiinftion of ihe Marfeillefe and Lyonefe, 
which was prevented by the viftory gained by the 
Republican army which produced, the redufiion of 
Marfeilies. 

The meafures of the confpirators were exaflly 
fimiiar to thofe of the enemies of France, and par- 
ticularly of the Englifli.— Their writings difFered in 
notliing from thofe of the Englifli mininers, and li- 
bellers in the pay of thcEnglifn minifters. 
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Santhonax and PoIverel,the giiiiiyCommiffioners 
who ravaged the colonies with fire and fword, arc 
their accomplices. Proofs of their corruption exift 
in the cotrefpondcoce of Raimood, their creature. 
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Of the numerous fafti of which the faiSion are 
acciifed, iaaie relate ooly (o particular indivJduaUi 
the general confpiracy, however, is attached to all. 

Upon ihisaft of accufation they were tried before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, on the 30th day of 
Oflober, 1793. When the aft of accufation was 
read to them in the court, they refufed to make any 
anfwertoii, unlefs Robefpierre, Barrere, and other 
members of the Committee of Safety, were prefent, 
and interrogated: they infifted upon thofe members 
being fent for; which being refufed, and they flill 
refufmg to make any anfwer, the Judge flated to the 
Jury, that from the aft of accufation it refiiJied that, 

I. There exifled a confpiracy againft the unity 
and indivilibility of the Republic, the liberty and 
fafcty of the French people. 

II. That all the individuals denounced in the aft 
of accufa:ion are guilty of this confpiracy, as being 
cither the authors of, or the accomplices in it. 

The Jury of the Revolutionary Tribunal brought 
in their verdiil at eleven o'clock at night, on the. 
jotli of Oftober, againft 

BRISSOT, 
Vergniaud Sillery 

Genfonne Fauchet 

Do prat Duperret 

VaJaze Lafourcc 

Lehardi Carra 

Duces Beauvais 

Fonfredc Mainvielle 

Borieau Antiboul 

^ Gardien Vigee, and 

Duchatd Lacaze, 

who were declared to be the authors and accompli- 
ces of a confpiracy which had cxifted againft^he 
utiify and indivilibility of the Republic, againft the 
liberty and fecurity of the French people. 
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ThePrefident of the Revolutionary TribunaV ini' 
mediately pronounced the fentence decreed by the. 
conftitbition:~That they ftiould fviffer the punilli- 
ment of death — that their execution fliould take 
place on the fubfequent day, on the Piace lie Revo- 
iatioa — that iheir properly fliould be confifeated, and 
that this fentence flionld be printed and ported up 
throughout the whole extent of the republic. 

A% foon as the fentence was pronounced, Valazc 
pulled a dagger from his pocket and flabbed him- 
felf. — The Tribunal immediately ordered that the 
body fliould be conveyed on the morrow to the 
Ptacc de la Rmxlulkn, with the other deputies. 

At eleven o'clock in the forenoon, on the jift, 
the execution took place. The ftreets were lined 
with foldiers, and every precaution taken to prevent 
the difturbance of the public tranquillity, 

Duchatel, Ducos, Fonfrede, and Lehardi, pre- 
ferved a firm and undaunted air, and furveyed the 
engine of death (vithacompofed and unru filed coun- 
tenance. 

The deportment of Briflot was manly — he pre- 
ferved a fixed filence, and fubmitted his head to the 
guillotine, after furveyiog ftedfaftly, for a few mo- 
ments, tlie Deputies, to whom, however, he did not 
fpeak, 

SiUerv fainted the people with much refpefl, and 
converted a fhort time with his confeiTor, as did 
Fauchet. — Lafource died in a penitential manner. — 
Carra, Vergniaud, Genfonne, Duperret, Gardien, 
Duprat, Beauvais, Mainvielle, Lacaze, Antiboul, 
and Vi gee, died with firmuefs, and with the excla- 
mation of " yive la Rcpubtiijue." — The execution 
was concluded in thirty-feven minutes. 
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Br J. P. BRISSOT DE WARVILLE* 



X He Court of Great -Briton had ttofoonn^pitA 
the Treaty acknowledging the Independence of her 
jate ColOaies in North America, than Iier merchants 
and political writers fought the means of rendering 
to her by commerce an equivalent for her leflet by 
*he war. 

Lord Sheffield has predi^ed, in his Obfet-vationR 
flntbeCommerce of America," that England would 
always be the flcvehouft of the United States; that 
the Americans, confiantly attraSed by the excel- 
lence of her manufaflures, the long experienced in- 
tegrity of her merchants, and the length of credit, 
which they only can give, woukl foon forget the 
wounds which the miniflerial defpotifm of London^ 
■at well as the ferocity of the En^lifh and German 
-iateJliles, had given to Amef ica, to form with k new 
-and durable cmnenions." * 

This politician was the only one who appeared in 
Ihat career; others followed it [Dr. Price, itc] 
■and the debates, which the new regulaiions of com- 
merce propofed for America, produced in Parlia- 
ment, prove that the matter was known, difcuffed, 
«nd pTMOundiy examined. 

B The 

• Theft ™ not LordStwatWi •oris. . They .« M. Brlf- 
Ibt'i) and contain HI! defcciptton of LoiitShdSeld'iiuFFotss 
feniiRKDtt, from * peulaLor thacNableDiaa'iOlleivaiiaBtM 
ihe Csmmcrcc of Aneitca. Editi 
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The Englifti nation refembied at that time a man 
who, coming oin of a long deliriuln (wherein he had 
broken tvery thing that he ought to have held mofl 
dear,) eagerly ftrives to repair thetavages of his in- 
fanity. 

As for us, we have triumphed, and thehsnaur of 
the triumph is almofl the only benefit we have reap- 
ed, Tranquilunder the (hade of our laurels, wefte 
with indifference the relations of commerce which 
nature has created between us and the United Stttles ; 
• — whiift, to ufc the language of vulgar policy, the 
Knglifl), of whom we are jealous as ourrivdlts, whom . 
we fear as our enemies, ufe the greatcft efforts to 
make it JmpoiTible for us to form new connexions 
with our new friends. 

That the Englifh wil! fucceed, -there is no doubt, 
if our languor be not footi replaced by aftivity ; if 
the greatelt and mofl generous laculties, on our part, 
do not fmooth this commerce, new,and confequent- 
ly eafy to be facilitated: finally, if our ignorance of 
iheftate of America be not fpeedily diffipatedby the 
conftant ftudy of Tier refources of territory, com- 
merce, finance, &c. and aflinities they may have 
with thofe of their own. 

Our ignorance! This word will undoubtedly 
fliock, — ^for we have the pride of an ancient people: 
We think we know everything, — have exhaulled 
every thing: — Yes, we have exhaufled every thing; 
but m what ? In futile fciences, in frivolous arts, 
in modes, in luxury, in the art of pleafing women, 
and the relaxation of morals, We make elegant 
courfesof chymiftry, charming experiments, deli- 
cious verfes, urangersat home, little informed of any 
thing abroad : this is what we are; that is, we know 
every thing excefi ihal luhkiis f refer fir ut to iaiiw.* 
It 

• Thii >ffertIon will peAipt ippear feiere »nd filft, ticn » 
.pcrfoni who ihink ih.C we ind in phjrfic. ini the e»»a fci- 
«iccl< But in grialing thii, i( it thcfc kind) of fciencei.ta 



II' wouia be opeaing a vaft field to Aew what it 
proper for «s to know, therefore I will not under- 
Uke it. I confine mvfelf to a Gogle point: I fay 
that it concerns us efTeatially to have a. thorough 
hnowledge of the ilate of America, ^md that, never- 
(belefs, we have fcarcely begun -thtalphabet which 
leads to it. What 1 advance has been faid before by 
•Mr, I'aine, a free American, and who has not a lit- 
tie contributed, by his patriotic writings, to fpiead, 
Itipport, and exalt* among his fellow countrymen, 
the enthufiafin of liberty. I will remark, fays he, in 
bis judicious letter to the^Abbe Raynal, tiat Have 
pet jet fun a Acferlfttm^ giiiea in- Europe, ef America^ 
»f xokkh ikt fideiity^an be rtlieJ n. 

la France, I' fay it with forrow, the fcience of 
conuiierce is ainiofi' unknown, becaufe its praAice 
has iong been difbono u red by prejudice; which pre- 
vents the gentry from thinking of it. This preju- 
dice, which is improperly thought iudefb^fiible, 
becaufe the nobility are improperly thought one of 
the neceflary elements of a.monarchical conftitution ; 
this would alone be capable of preventing French 
commerce from having aflivity, energy, and digni- 
ty, were it not (o be hoped, that found philifophy, 
ja deftroying.)(.ii>fenribly,aw(/rfir(n^jnrato/& great 
idea 0^ efiimating tBdividuah iji their lalenls, and net 
bf ilicir iirih: without this idea there can be no 
great national commerce, but ariliocratical men will 
aboundi ibai is, men incapable of conceiving any 
elevated view ; and men coatemptVble, not in a (late 
to produce ihetn> 

B 1 Finally, 

wh^fb 1 mln whfi reflcfti aught.v fid to gin himlilf up? 
IXitt not the Aud/ af hii TikIiI mad civil Halt more i»>rl} can- 

brf of ftan, or ih( order of <hyniical afliniriei f— It ii, how> 
erer, (he Icience of wbich »e think lbs \tkH'. We are piSion. 
•tely food of potlrjr : ■ we difpuie fti'touRy about imGc; that 
ii, w« have a f ttac tonlidcruion for flaythingt, and maltt a 
fl)}ibin|of out affjiit. 
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Finally, another prejudice, quite as abfurd^ which 
has been combated a thoufand times, and k always 
predominant in France, withholds from the eyes of 
the public preciom memoirs, and interefling difcuf- 
fions, which would inform France of her i^terefts. 

Who is ignorant that it is to the freedom of de- 
bate and public dif culTion that England ones the lin- 
gular profperity which, till lately, has followed her 
every where, in commerce, in arts, in manulaflures, 
as well abroad as at home? a profperity which die 
may enjoy in fpite of the faults of her minifters,- for 
none but ihefe have ever endangered it: and it is ta 
the freedom of debate that fhe has often owed her 
falvation from ruin. Who doubts that tliis liberty 
would not produce the fame happy effcAi in Francej 
—that it would not deftroy falfe appearances;. — that 
it would nut prevent the deflruAive enterprizes of 
perfonat interefl; — that it would not alarm mif- 
chjevous indulgence, or the coalition of people in 
place with the en^nies of the public welfare? Go- 
vernment feems at prefent to do homage to this in- 
fluence of the freedom of difcuffion^ At length, it 
appears to relax of its fevcrity in the lawsof the prels ; 
It has fuflered Tome flUckles, which reflcainea dif- 
cuHion, to be broken, efpecially in political matters. 
But how for are we (till from feeling the happy ef- 
fefts of the liberty of the prefs, rather era n ted to pub- 
lic opinion, than encouraged by a real loveof tntthl 

By what fatality are energetip difcourfes of truth 
Inefii^ual ? This ought tn be pointctl out; govern- 
ment itfelf invites us to do it; the abufes which ren- 
der information ufelefs in France, ought to be laid 

It is becaufe the liberty of thinking and writing 
on political matters is but of recent date. 

Becaufe the liberty of the prefs is environed with 
many difguftint; circumftances; and that an honeft 
man who difdams libels, but loves frankncfs, is dri. 
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veil from the prefs by all thofe humiliating fomiiOi- 
ties which fubjefl the fruit of his meditation and re- 
learchfs to a cenfurc iiecelTarily arifing from igno- 

It is becaofe the cenfor, inftituted to check the 
deration of a generous liberty, thinks to Hatter au- 
thority, by even exceeding the end propofed ; fup- 
prefTes truths, which would frequently have been re- 
ceived, for fear of letting loo bold ones efcape, with 
which he would have been reproached ; multiplies 
objeflions, gives birth to fears, magnifies dangers, 
aod thus difcourages the man of probity, who would 
have enlightened his fellow citizens; whiifl this cen- 
for fanftions fcandalous produftions, wherein reafon 
is facriiicedjo farcafms, and fevere morality to ami- 
able vices.* 

It fe becaufe there are but few Writers virtuous 
, enough, fufficiently organized, or in proper fit ualioas 
to combat and furmount thefe ohftacles. 

Becaule thefe writers, few in number, have but 
little influence; abufes weakly attacked and ftrongly 
dcftnded, refill every thing which is oppefed to them. 

Bccauie the necejfity of getting works printed in 
foreign prefles, renders the publication difficuh; but 
lew of ihem efcape from the hands of greedy hawk- 
ers, who monopolize the falc, to fell at a dearer price; 
who pofl the myflery, anda falle rarity, to fell dear 
for a longer time. 

Becaule thefe books are wanting in the moment 
B 3 when 

* Wc ma; ful IB the risk of thefe produAiool whJch HI- 
bDnaur tbe ccnrarlhip, the comedy of I1|jiro,i (ciodal'iui farce, 
wbneln, under the appearance of defeadint moialilj, it 1> tum- 
ed iato itdieale ; and wkertin great tnithi ate difpar^d by Cbs 
cunlemplitile diiloglft who pnfanti iheiDj whereia ih: end 
feemi to hare been to pitudy ihe gnaUft nvriien of tha age, 
in giving iheir langutge to a tifcally valet, and to encourage 
cpprelTion, in bringing ibe people to laugh at their degndition, 
and to ipplaad themfeliCj for ihit mail laughter i Gnilly, in 
tiriDg, by colpaUe iniiioiiure, to ihc wholE nation, thai cha- 
M^cr of ae(ligea« and Iciiiy nhiclk belongs ealy lobci cit>ital- 
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■when they would excite a. happy fennetitatioi), and 
direft it properly, in giving true principles. 

Becaiife they &11 but fucceffiTcty into the hands 
of well-informed men, who are but few in number^ 
in the fearch of new truths. 

Becaufe the Joumalifls, who ought to render them 
a public homage, are obliged, through fear, to keep 
filence. 

Becaufe the general mafs, abandoned to the tor- 
rent of frivolous literature, lofesthe pleafuro of me- 
ditation, and with it the love of profound truths. 

Finally, becaufe truth is by this fatal concurrence 
of circumflancesneverfown in a favourable foil, nor 
inaproper manner; that it is often flifled in its birth ;.- 
and if it furvivcj all adverfe manosuvres, it gathers 
firength but Ilowly, and with difficulty ; confequent- 
ly its efTeSs are too circumfcribed for inflruAioa to 
become popular and national. 

Let government remove all thcfe obftaeles". let it 
have the courage, or rather the found policy, to ren- 
der to the prefs its liberty; and good works, fiich as 
arc really ufeful, will have more fucccfs; from 
which there will refult much benefit. 

Docs it wifh for an example? I will quote one, 
which is recent and well known ; the taw-fuit of the 
monopolizing merchants againfl the colonifts of the 
fugar iflsnds. Would not the laft have, according 
to cufiom, been crufhed, if the difpute had been 
carried on in obfcurity? They had the liberty of 
fpeech, of writing, and of printing; the public voice 
was raifed in their favour, truth was triumphant; 
and the wife minlfter, who l^d pcrmiltcd a public 
difcuffion, that he might gain information, pro- 
nounced for humanity in pronouncing in their 6- 
Tour. 

Let us hope that this e*amp!e will be followed; 

that government will more and more perceive the 

inimeofe advaotages wbich rcfuU from the liberty of 

the 
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the preTs. There is one wiacb, above all others, 
ought to induce it to accelerate this liberty, becaufe 
it nearly regards the intereft of the prefcnt moment; 
this liberty is a powerful means to cftablifli, fortify, 
and maintain public credit, which is become, more 
than ever, neceflary to great nations, fince they hare 
ftood in need of loans. As long as the attempts of 
pcrfonal inierell are feared by the obfcurity which 
coven them, public credit is never firmly eftabliih- 
cd, nor does it rife to its true height. It is no longer 
calculated upon the intrinfic ftrength of ict refourccs, 
but upon (be- probability, upon the fear of the dif. 
order, which may either divert them from their reat 
employ, or render them flerite. The liberty of the 
prefs keeps perfonal intereHtoo much in awe not to 
fetter its meafures; and then public credit fupports 
itfelf if it be eflablifbed, is formed if it be Hill to be 
conftituted, and fortifies itfelf if it has been weaken- 
ed by error. 

Full of thefe ideas, as well as the love of my catin 
tiy, and furmounting the obflacles to the liberty of 
printing, I have undertaken to throw fome light 
upon our commercial affinities wiih the United 
States. This objefl is of the greateft importancej 
the queftion is, to develope the i m me nfe. advantages 
which France may reap from the revolution which 
the has fo powerftilly favoured, and to indicate the 
means of extending and confolidaCing then^. 

It appears to me that all the importance of this re- 
voIuiion'haB not been perceived; that it has not b^a 
fuScientiy confidered-by men of tinderllanding. 
Let it, therefore, be permimd me to confider it at 

I will not go into a detail of the advantages whfch 
the United States mufl reap from the revolution, 
which afTures them liberty. I will not fpeak of that 
regeneration of the phyfical and moral man, which ' 
miifl be an in&Uibk confcquence pf their coollitu- 
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tions; of that perfcdion to which hte America, left 
to its ttiergy, without other bounds but its own hi- 
cultiec, muft one day carry the arts aad fcienccs. 
America CDJoys already the right of free debate, and 
it cannot be too often repeated, that without this de- 
bate, perfection ia but a mere chimera. In truth, 
almofl e*ery thing is yet to be done in the United 
States, but almoA every thing is there underflood: 
the general good i» the cotnmon end of every indi- 
vidual, — this end cherifhed, implanted, fo to fpeak, 
by the conHituiion in ev^ry heart. With this end» 
this intelligence, and this libeny, the grcatcft mira- 
cles mufl be perfornied. 

I will not fpeak of the advantages which all Ame- 
rica mull one day reap from this revolutionj nor of 
the impoEGbility that abfurd defpotifm fhould reign 
for a long time in the neighbourhood- of liberty. — 

1 will contine myfelf to the examination of what 
advantages EuropCj and France in particular, may 
draw from this change. There are two u'hich are 
particularly (Irikin^: the firft, and greatest of rhe' 
revolution, at leaft m the eves of philofophy, is that 
of its falutary iufiueace on human knowledge, and 
on the reform of local prejudices; for this war has 
occafioned difcuffions important to pubUc happi- 
nefs, — the difcuffion of the focial compaA, — of 
civil libeny, — of the means which can render a peo- 
ple independent, of the circumftances which give 
{auction to its inftirrcAion, and make it legal, — and 
which give this people a place among the powers of 
the earth. 

What good has not refultedfrom the repeated de- 
fcription of the Englilh conflitution, and of its ef- 
fects } What good has not refulted from the codes 
of M;Lirachufetts and New-York, publiflied and 
^read every where? And what benefiis will they 
ftill produce? They will not be wholly taken for 

2 model i but defpuiifm will pay a greater n^Tpeft, 

eithw 
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either from neceffity or rcafon, lo the rights of men, 
which are fo well known and eltab!i(hecl. Enlight- 
ened by thii revolution, the govemnienis of Europe 
will be infenfibly obliged to reforn') cheif abufes, and 
todiminifh their burdens, in the jiill apprehenfion 
that their fubjefts, tired of bearing the weight, will 
take refuge in the afyium offered to them by the- 
United Slates. 

This revolution, favourable to the peaple, which 
is preparing in the cabinets of Europe, will be un- 
doubtedly accelerated, by that which its commerce 
wiiieJtperieiice, and which we owe to the enfran- 
chifement of America. Thewarwhich prociiredit 
to her, has made known the infiuence of commerce 
on power, the neeelfity of public credit, and confc- 
quently of public virtue, without which it cannot 
long fubOfVi— What raiied the EnglifL to that height 
of power, from whence, in fpiie of the iau-lts of their 
Slinifters, Generals, and Negociators, they bruved, 
for fo niany yean, the force of the moft powerful 
nations? Their commerce, and their credit; which, 
loaded as they were with an enormous debt, put 
them in a fUte to ufe all the efiforts which nations^ 
the mod rich by their foil and population, could not 
have done in a like cafe. 

Thefeare theadvantages which France, the world, 
and humanity, owe to the American Revolution ; 
and when we confider them, and add thofe we are 
obliged to let remain in obfcurity, we are f^r from- 
regretting the expfence? they occslioned us. 

Were any thing to be regretted, ought not it to 
vaniCIi at the appearance of the new and immenfe- 
commerce which this revolution opens toiheFreach? 
This is the molt important point at prefent for us, — 
that on which we have the leaft information, which 
coafequently makes it more necefTary to gain all wc 
can upon the lubjeA ; and fuch is the objeft of this 
work. 

* I« 



. In what more fttvourable moment couiii it'appeait; 
when every nation is in a ferment to extend its com- 
merce, feeks new inforrjiation and fure principles? 
.The mind is inceffantly recalled in this book to the 
nature rf things, the lirft principleof commerce. — 
At a time when people, which an ancient rivality-, 
an antipathy', To (mlfely and unhappily called natu- 
ral, kept at a diflance one from the other, are in- 
clined to approach each utheri and to extingtiithed 
in the connexions of commerce the fire of difcord;. 
this work (hews that theft rivalities mufl be ethced 
by the immenfity of the career which is opened to 
all. — At a time when alf the parrs of univcrfal poli- 
cy are enlightened by the flanibeau of philofophyv. 
-even in governments which have hitherto profeffed- 
to be afraid of It, the author of this work has let flip 
no opportunity of attacking falfe notions and abufcs 
of every kind. 

Never was thwe a naomeiu more favourable for 
publilliing ufeful. truths. Every nation does not 
only do homage to commerce, as to the vivifying 
fpirit offociety ; but thej* employ, in the examina- 
tion of all ibefe connexions and' aAnities, thai Xa- 
gicof fefiSj wbofe ufe charaflerizestheendof the. 
prefent century, — that art truly phtiofophical, of 
pon&lering objefts in their nature, and in their ne- 
Ee()ary confequences: — Never had well informed 
men more contempt for tiiofe chimerical fyftenis 
folely founded upon the fancies of pride, upon the. 
little conceptions of vanity, and ilpon the prefurap* 
»ibn of the falfe political fcieoce, which has too long 
balanced the dsftiny-of Slates. Never were fo many 
men feeo united by the fame defire of an univerfal 
peace, and by theconviAion of the misfortune and 
inutility of baleful rivalities. Al length it appears, 
that men percqve ihat the field of induftry is infi- 
nite; that it is open to every (late, whatever may bo 
ks abfolute or relative. pofilions; that all Hate; majF 
thrive- 
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'tfarrvein it, provided ttiaC in each of them the tap- 
port of individual liberty, and the prefervatian of 
property, be tiie principal end of legation. 

This work ftill concurs with the patriotic views 
which the fovereiga of France manifefls at prefent: 
he meditates important reformations. He direAs 
them towards the happinefs of the people; andxcn- 
fulis the moft rcfpeftable members of this people, 
whom he wiflies to render happy, upon the means of 
infuring the fuccefs of hit good intentions. There- 
fore, couU there be a more propitious moment to 
offer to the prefent arbitrators of the national prof- 
perity) a work written with deliberation, on the 
means of eflablilhing a new commerce with a new 
people, who unites to an extenfive foil, and proper 
to nourilh an immenfc population, laws which are 
the moft l^vourablc to its rapid increafe^ 

At firfl I had alone undertaken this work, de- 
pending on my own itrength and laborious refearch- 
es: I had coliefted all the fafls,— all the books,— 
all the proofs which could be certain guides to m^ 
ileps; but I foon perceived the impoffibility of raif- 
ing upon objeds of c6mmercc a fblid and ufeful 
theory, if it were not direfted by iheflciil which 
praflice only can give, and poilefled by a man 
whofe judgment had been long cxercifed by reHec- 
lion, and whofe decided love of truth and the public 
welfare had accuftomeri lo generalize his ideas. I 
.found this man, this co-operator, of whofe aOiitance 
1 flood in need, iii a republican; to whom lam 
united by a Gmilarity of ideas, as well aa by the moft 
■tender attachment. 1 have permilCon to name him, 
— he confenCs to it: I have conquered his modelly 
iby theconfideraiion'Of his intereft, and of the law 
which the particular circumiiances of his fituation 
limpofe^ on him: I have perfuaded him, that the 
bell means .of dtillroying raiumny was to make 
.known his principles andopinions on public matters. 

n 
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It is M. Claviere, a Genevefe, exiled without any 
form from his country, by the miliiarv ariftocracy ; 
which has rtibftiluted its illeeel and deHruAive re- 
gimen to the rcafonable and Rgiiimate infiuence of 
apeopic, diftineuiflied by their natural good under- 
flaading, th«r Knowledge, and their more fimple 
manners. What was his crime? That of having 
defended the rights of thefe people, with a finnnefs 
and ability, whirh the implacable hatred of his ene- 
mies attefi! This p^t does too much honour ta 
my friend, not to confine myfelf to defcribe him in 
Ihis character, the only one which hai ever been 
produdive of public good. 

M. Claviere has, during his abode in France, 
given proems of his knowledge in the pbitofophical 
and polhical part of commerce. It is to his abode 
among us that ibe public is indebted for fonne iifeft^ 
works on thefc abftrafl matters^ works, as remark- 
able for their folidity of principle and truth of dii- 
cuffion, as for the cleariiefs and precifion of ideas -; 
works, whofe fuccefs proves that minds may be led 
to the contemplation of thefe matters, by fubftitut- 
ing an e:<a£t and clear analyfis to the meCaphyfical 
and ob feu re jargon which refhuned Ehem from it. 

Finally, the prefent work will prove at once the 
icxtent of his knowledge, and that of the fincere 
philanthropy which animates him, even for the good 
of a country, where a man lefs ^nerftus would fee 
nothing, perhaps, but the origm andcaufeof hi* 
•misfortunes. Ohl how happy am I, to have it in 
my power to defend tny friend againft cowardly ca- 
Jumniators, in putting him under iTie fafeguard of 
his own talents and virtues! And isitnot a facred 
■duty for me, as the calumny is "public, to publifk 
the part he has taken in this work, wherein it is im- 
poflible not to difcover the honeft man, in the mas 
enlightened? the friend of mankind, in the propa- 
gation of tbe wifeft maxims? Ju ibe thinking phi- 
lofopher, 
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4ofoper, accuftomed to a feverc logic, to purfue 
.theintereftsof public good, whenever the light of 
•truth can clear up fome of its afpefts ' This is not 
-a vague eulogium ; people will be convinced oF It 
in reading the two chapters ■which concern the prin- 
ciples of commerce; a great number ofnotcK in 
- which he has had a part, and efpeciaily the article 
of tobacco, which is entirely his own. In general, 
.he will be known in thofe new confiderations which 
. the commercial man of refleSion only can fvlggcft 
■ to the philofophicalpolitician. 

The fame motive has guided us both in the com- 
.poGtion and publication of this work. It was the 
.flcfire of being uCeful to France, to Free America » 
to Humanity; for nothing which paffesinthe United 
States, neither ought to, nor can in future, be in- 
different to humanity. America has revenged it by 
Tier revolution: Ihe. ought to enlighten it by herle- 
.giflation, and become a perpeiual lefTon to all go- 
vernments, as a confolaiion to individual;;, 

It remains to me now to fpcak of the fources to 
which we have had recouric, in the order ofthii 
-work, &c. &c. 

We have joined the information orintelligent per- 
fons, whofe abode in America has given them an 
opportunity of gaining information, to that with 
which the public papers, the afls of Congrefs, of 
ditferent legiflatures, and the different works pub- 
iiOied in the United Slates, have f urn iflied us. There- 
fore credit may be given to all the {a&s which we 
advance. 

In aflbcialing our ideas, we have ftriven to give 
them an uniformity; we have, above every thmg, 
endeavoured to exprefs them with that clearnefs 
which is fo difficult to introduce into matters of com- ■ 
mercc and .finance. The poverty of our language, 
and the fmgulariiy of new circumftances which we 
had Ea defcnbe, has fometimee ted us to what is called 
C neology. 
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neology. We muft create what we have not, and 
of which we fland in need, without giving ourfelves 
any trouble about thofe graroiuarians, but (riflingly 
philofophical, whom Cicero defcribes thus in his 
time: Conirwerfics abaui 'txrJi lormenl tliefe liltle Gyeiii, 
mere Jifirfnii ef cantmtion than of iiutk.* 

We have carefully avoided certain words much 
Hfed in vulgar politics, and which give and perpe- 
tuate falfe ideas and deceitful fyftenis. Such are 
thc(? cxpreffions; pmocis fill the firfi charaSer, harje 
thefitji rank, the Uilance oi trade., the political ialaita 
ef Europe, &c. Thefe words, which ftir up hatred 
and jealoufy, are only properto feed petulant am- 
bition, and, if I may ufe the exprcflion, to pm the 
policy of dlftuTbance in the place of that happinefs, 
Minifters, wearied of thefe words and ideas, will at- 
tach a greater price lo real glory, — that of making 
the people happy. 

■ iMany notes will be found in this work; we thought 
it neceflary to give this form to all the ideas, which, 
thrown into the text, might have abfcured the prin- 
cipal one. 

A note relaxes the mind, in fufpending ihe chain 
of the principal thoughts; it excites curiofity, in 
announcing a new point of view; it forces the render 
to a certain degree of aiiention, in obliging him to 
. attach the note to the text, to reap any fiiivanlage 
from his reading. 

We have in thefe notes indicated, as often as it 
lias been poffible, the ideas of reform which may be 
ufeful to Frar»ce, We have frequently quoted the 
Englill) nation and government. Let not our read- 
ers be furpriied at It. It is this nation which has 
made moil progrefe in the praflice of fome good 
principles of political economy. To what nation 
m Europe can we better compare France.' If a rj- 
vality 

* Vcibi ccnlrovtrfii tori]uet Crzculoi homiaEE conlenllonii 



Tatiiy ought to exift between them, is it not in tJiaC 
which is good? Ought not we from that mome.^t 
to know all the good meafures taktn in Englami? 
Ought people to bedifpleafed with us for mentioning 
thefe meafures? The example of thofc who have 
already quoted England has encouraged lis. They 
have naturalized in France, happy inftitutions, imi- 
tated from her rival. 

If our criticifm appears fomctimcs roughly ex- 
prcITed, our readers will be fo good as to confider, 
that friends to pitbiic welfare can but with difficulty 
refrain from being moved by the afpeft of ceriaio 
abufes, and from fuffering thefentiment of indigna- 
tion which it excites in them to break forth. 

Nolwithftanding the numerous precautions we 
have taken to come at truthi notwithftanding the 
extreme attention we have given to this work, errors 
will undoubtedly befoond infomeof theflatements, 
and perhaps in the reafonings. Whether they be 
publicly difciifTed, or that we are privately inform- 
ed of them, we fliall fee thefe refutations with plea- 
fure; we fliall joyfully receive iheie obfervations, 
and if they he well founded, we fliall be eager to r«- 
traft. This is but a fimple eflay on an important 
fubjefl. It may become a good work by the aid of 
a concourfe of lights. 

Paris, April i, 1787. 
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COMMERCE, ec. 



Of External Commerce! lie eireumfiances lohich lead i* 
it, and the Means of ajfming it to a Natwi. 

VjOMMERCE fignifies an exchange of produc- 
tions, either by barter, or by reprefentative Jigns of 

External commerce is that carriecl on between two 
or more nations- It fiippofes in them mutual wants, 
and a furplus of produftions correfpondent thereto. 

Nations, which nature or the force of things in- 
vites to a commercial intercourfe, are thofe which 
have th^t correfpondence of wants, and furplus of 
produilions. 

This femiliarity enables them to trade together, 
direflly orindireflly; adireft commerce is that which 
exifts between two nations, without the intervention 
of a third. 

Commerce is indireift when one nation trades with 
another by way of a third. This is the cafe of ftalej 
which have no fea-ports, and yet wifli to cxcliange 
their produftions for ihofe of the Indies. 

That nation,which having it in ifs power to carry 

on a direft commerce with another, yet makes ufe 

of an intermediate one, is neceflarily obliged to di- 

- C 3 . . vidff 
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vide its profits. However, this difadvantage may 
fomeiimss be compenfated by other confiderations. 
Such, for inftancc, is the cafe of a nation which, 
in want of hulbandmen and manufafturers, prefers 
that flrangers fhould themfelves come in fearch of its 
fuperfluities, and bring in exchange thofe of others : 
its want of population impofes this law, and w hi lit 
thefe confiderations cxift, it is both morally and phy- 
fically better that its inhabitants fliould be employed 
in cultivation, than become carriers of their own 
national produftioqs, or of thofe of others. 

It is impoifible that nations which already have 
communications with each other, ibould be ignorant 
of iheir mutual produftiohs. Hence arifes the defire 
of acquiring them in thofe where they do not exid. 
Hence direfl or indireft commerce, which is confe- 
quently the inevitable refolt of the ftate of things. 

from the fame principle, it is the intereft of each 
nation to render its exterior commerce direft as foon 
a$ polGble, wirtioot doing an injury to Its interior 
traae, 

Direft imjjortations, not being fubjeft to the cx- 
pences and commitEons of agents, procure things at 
s cheaper rate. 

A moderate price is the fureft mjans of obtaining 
an exterior commerce, the beft reafonfor preference, 
and the guarantee of its continuation).* 

^ The 

• ll !■ »ut(irly ftii th»t a thing 11 it)t wlien once il ii «liove 
the accuftamsd price 1 and it ii eAccmcd cheap Lhe Dicnicnl that 
pries il dimlniAcd. 

By tkii it fttnii that the dearnefi of a thing is the corapari- 
foB of iu flired, with iti ufual price. The laft ii diletminej 
V» fin principal circumRance). ill. The eoft of the taw mi. 
leial. »d. ThatoftheworkmaiUliip. 3d. The want the con. 
tatoa h»i of ihe ihiog. 4th. The raeani he h» of paying fot 
it. jih. The prapotiioD of iu qumtiir with (be demand (heir 
il for it. Theft circuijifiancii incteafe or dlminilli the profit 
of ihefellei; fomelimei indeed thry may piuent him from gain- 
■»( II all. Clnuoillaiices wUtbkBuenu tl^ aoSk aie Icaicitj 
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The Country whicb can produce and fell a thing 
at the cheapeftrate, h that which unites the favour- 
able advantages of that produil'ton, whether it bo 
with rcfpci^ to its quality, manufaAure, or its low 
rate of carriage. 

The itdvantages which render commoilities and 
raw materials cheap, are a fertile foil, eafy of culti- 
vation, climate favourable to the produfiion, a go* 
vernmcnt which encourages induftry, and facili- 
tates carriage by the conftruftion of public roads and 
navigable canals; finally, a population not too nu- 
merous Fclative to the extent of country which of- 
fers itfelf to be cultivated.* 

The fame circumftances are ftill more favourablo 
to the manufaftiire of tlunga common, fimple, or 
little charged with fefiiion, if the raw material be a 
natural produSion of the country, in plenty, and 
eafy to be worked up; becaiife thefe manufadiires 
lequife but kw hands, or are carried on at that lei- 
fure 

■nil abundance, exprcffiani by which llie prapartian between the 
Wlncand [he quantity ef praduflioni Ire Jefignatcd. 

If there he t furpluaaf them, they are naturally roll at ■ low 
frice. Whence it anpeari, that nationi having great ([iianticiej 
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Fqual the UH, it ought lo abandon that pitt at its trade. 

• The fituation of ihc Unite i States prmei the laft aflcnion, 
vhlch ibay at Aril hght appear paradoxical ; thlngi are clieap 
there, beeaufe pi'pulatian 1> ant In proparrio.i to the extent of 
landa to be cultiTited. In > good foil, a man nay, by hii la- 
bagr, eaflly fupply Ihe canfum[|[iDn ef tan men, or even more. 
Thefe ten mta toay tbertfuie be emptojed lai txterlor coaAwf • 



fure which' agriculture aSbrds. Nothing csn equal 
the cheapoefs of this workmanfliip, and in general 
no induftry is more lucrative, or better fupponcd on 
ealy terms, than that which is employed in th^in- 
tervals of repofe from cultivation : in that cafe cheap- 
liefs is neither the produA nor the fign of mifery in 
themamifafturer; it is, on the contrary, the proof 
and confequence of his eafy circumltances.^ 

The moft neceflary conditions for manufeSuring, 
it a cheap rate, articles complicated, or extremely 
fine and perfeS, or which require the union of feve- 
ral kinds of workmanfliip, are a conftant and aSidii- 
oos application, and a numerous population; one 
half of which-muft be at a diitance from the labour? 
of the field, and applied to manufafturc alone. 

Thefe inaiiufeSures ought, according to natural 
order, to be the produftions of an exceft of popula- 
tion only, which cannot give its induftry to agricul- 
ture or fimple manufaflures; but in general thev are 
the refult of the gathering together of the poor and 
wretched in great cities. f 

Thefe 

■ Sw'itiErUnl, indcecUiniiamof CermiTiir, olfrTa jtilkine 

example nf tills het. Mecchandire U abniauil ihrir, ai ■ 

lo»ei late.iban in anj' other counlr; of EuiopF, by means of thit 

(mploytoent ol' leifure huuts, ani ii capable tf being tiarf. 



would bcltlll oiocc favourable 1o ihe fimc manuf^dLites. 

t Thefe mangf.flurel are crouded wilh IndivJdaalj, who 
liaving no propeily, or hope of conftint employ in the country. 

Into cities, and foon become obligeJ to fell ibcii induftry at > 
Biean price, proportioned Co the number of thofe who are in 
wane of cmplny. When cheapnefi of woikmanOiip comei ftoni 
ihii afflifline toneuitence of the want of money in men without 
employ, il ii not a Ggn of profperity. On the contrary, it is the 

divJUon of ptopett), and cnnfcquenr)} of in unjull diflribution 
of oecefTary emptoytnents, which comiieli induftry to chan^j 
fr^ra -he fabrication of what is neceffiry and ufeful, (o thft 
uhich is fanuAJc, forced, and pcinicious. • Htnce it followta 
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Thefe manufaflurei cannot furnifti their produc- 
tions but with difficulty and uncertainty for exterior 
commerce, when they are cftabliflied and fupported 
merely by forced means, fuch as prohibitions, ex- 
clufive privileges, Sec. by which natural obftacles, 
not to bedeftroyed, ace pretended to be combated: 
Countries exempt from them prevail in the end, and 
obtain -a preference. 

It fometimes happens, that obflacles caufed to- 
manufecluresby dearnefsof provifions, burthenfomo 
imports, diftance from -the raw material, and un- 
JkiJ/ulnefs, or fmall num6er of hands, are furmoonted 
by ingenuity, or the ufe of machines; which malt* 
the work of one man equal to that of many, and 
render a manufaifture capable of fupporting the com- 
merce of populous countries, where fucS manoeu- 
Tres and machines are not niade ufe of, or known. 

But thefe means are precarious, and fooner or later ' 
give way to a more happy fituation, where climate;, 
loii, and government efpecially, concur in fa»oiiringj . 
without effort, all the aftivity and induflry of nhicii 
m«Q arc f\ifceplible,* 

Thtwj. 

that wittchcdntri in any count?)' i» m proportion to tfctj Atif^ 
■ff] otno-kminlhip. 

Ic is FquaUy evldcnr from tbele reaftntag!, thitncw and well' 
(onftitutcd ftjlei ought noi to dtfire mamifaaures productd bj 
things n> badljf irnngcd i lliey OH|ht n^t to be anitioiii abont 
tbcm till ih: riH of population and ciufi of ufcFul labour at~ 
lurally incline induHty lo apply 'nk\f to improve and carry them 
on. ThcCe reafuniDgi agiinlt low priced workmanfbip do not 
hinderui ftoin agruin;, that there i> a real adTanlage iDChemeinl 
ef exter'rot commerce; and that in the aOual llaCe of thingi, 

10 k'k for it, although it doet not coaipenface the Inlerioi »it 
fcy which it if produced. 

* FAvoDaiHO, in ptiticaleconcmy, fignifies, for the maR 
part, not to Oiackle ioduAry wjih too many regulations; how- 
ttet faVoarable certab of ihefe may be, the; retrain it in fums 
refpirft or otlier. Trade ii oev«r belter cBCuurigedthmwhettp 
Ufltoitfelf. 
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Thus, in the final analjlis, the power of fiirnilh ■ 
ing at a low price belongs inconteftably :o coimiries 
To favoured, and they will obtain in all markets a. 
fure preference to thofe to which nature has been 
lefs kind, let their induftry be erer fo great, becauie 
the fame indiiiiry may always be added to natural 
advantages. 

Exterior commerce, more than any other, is in- 
timidated by fiiackles, cuftoms, vifits, chicaneries, 
and procefTes; by the manner of deciding them, and. 
the folicitations and delays they bring on. 

The Hate which would fevour fuch a commercc- 
Ihould, in the firft place, deftroy allihefepbflacles. 
It is more to its intereft fo to do, as from exterior 
commerce refults an augmentation of the national 
revenue. 

- All things equal, relative to the price of merclian- 
dife, and to the facilities with which direft exterior 
commerce can be carried oa, it is more readily efta- 
blifhed between two nations which have a fimilarity 
of political atrd religious principles,t manners, cuf- 
toms, and efpecially of language: thefe decifive 
means of connexion cannot be combated but by 
evident advantages from which there refults lels ex- 
pence and more profit. Commercial people gene- 
rally place profit at the head of every rthing. 

Nations not having thefe affinities between them, 

ought, in order to compenfate for their deficiency, 

to give great encouragements, and tolerate to the 

iitmoft 

■f Religioui conGdeiitlons hid formtrl; i confiderable inflo- 
cnce on civiliied men, and on commerce. The Citholic fled 
from Che Proceltaat, the Purliin rufpeAed the Qaakei. A re- 
ciprocal hatred leigned between the fcSts. To-(la]>, mankind 
being maieenllghteaed, all Teai conneaed by csmmerce, anit 
cEperience having Ihevrn that probity hai aliDod ilvayt been 
iadependcDt at religion, it ii qo more required to know wbe- 
thee a min goei to the tenaple, or to CDnfeOion — It i> tdted if 
he fuUili his engigementt wiih honom. Yet thii lelition miift 
Aitl be couated imuas comme 
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■Btmoft drgree the religious and political opinions of 
ftraogers, as weU as their manners and cuftoms. 

To obtain the preference in exterior commerce, 
neither treaties, regulations, nor force muft be de- 
pended upon. Force has but a momentary efFeft. 
It dcftroys even that which it means to proteft. 
Treaties and regulations are ufelefs if the interefts 
of two nations do not invite them to a mutual in- 
tercoiirle,' They are iueffeftual if that attraflion 
does not exift. Treaties, regulations, force, all yield 
to the impulfe or nature of things.* 

This force of things in commerce is but tlie refutt 
of thecircuniitaiicesin which two nations are which 
attract one lowafds the other, and oblige them to 
enter into an alliance, riiher than with any other 
nation. Thefe terminate in their mutual interefi:; 
it is therefore 11 eceflary, in order to cr^e a perpetual 
commerce between two countries, toi^Pve each oi" . 
:hcm a preponderating iolercfi fa to do. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Cf External Commerce, eonfidered in its Means ef E*- 
eiange, and Us Balanee. 

VV E are deceived in believing that commerce 
cannot be eftabliflied between two nations without 
gold ir filver to balance their accounts. It will be 
jnteiefting to enter into fome detail on this head, on 
account ofthedeficiency of coin in theUnited States, 
and the necelEty of reducing themfelves to the com- 
merce of exchange, being the two principal objec- 
tions ignorantly brought againft a trade with them.* 
It has heerffrequendyalferted that the balance will 
be againft^|«m ; that ih'ey can only ofFeran excliange 
in mercbandife. It is therefore neceflary to prove 
■that this great word, balance, is infignificant; that 
a great 

• The fcirtily of money in th( UniKd Stitw of Ametie* 
hubeengrenlytuggeraMd laFrinct. It moft befcarceln »l! 
jiew Aitet, where nothing Ihicklei InduKi]', where Co many 
things arc to be created, ind where, in ever} quarter, there ace 
fuch ijuiniiilei of landt to be cleared. In order that nxoBtj 
fliouldbeplrnlyin (hit ftate of creation, roinei would be netef- 
farr; and ii the fame time a xiBtfrf'handt, and induftty clogged 
with impedtmeDt), circumnancei much more unfatoutable to 
foie'.gn commerce than the fcatcitj of monry in an ifllTc and 
indullriogi country. One {%& Icemi to prove to ui, that in in- 
dependent Ameilca money ii found in ;he mod deliiible pro- 
portion to population, it leaft by taking£urope for the lerm of 
comparjion. Cooirifli efteemed good, and of which the in- 

■ tereft i«reeul«rl7 p>id,»re fold there »t the rate of fii percent, 
per innum. Vet (he eleicing of lands mult froduce a mufb 
grealBrLentfit; why ihenianoull ihemonet fwailowed upf wbj 
rcmainithereenoDghof iciofuKiliherscontraa., tthkh pro- 
duce no more than Ave orTiiprr cent p Igit notbrcaDfe money 
ii Dot fo fcatce there a) people in Ftance Tmigir.t, where the 

; adual Itate of th: Americans ii confounded wilii t^ diAnfo ia 
wbicb tiiey were when they tembated fbi their hbeit) '.' 
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a peat commerce may be carried on without money, 
and that one of exchange is the moft advantageoui 
of any. 

When a nation pays with money the whole, or the 
balance of its importations, it is faid the balance of 
trade is againll: it, by which a diikdvantageous idea 
of its poiition is meant to be given. Thii is a pre- 
judice eafy to be overturned, although entertained 
by men celebrated for their knowledge. 

In eiTeS, whenae comes to this country the gold 
it pays? It is either from its mines, and in that cafe 
it pays with one of its own produftions; or it owes 
k to artificers who exercife their funftions in a fo- 
rdign country, and even then it pays with a produc- 
tion which originates within its dominions. As long 
as a nation pays another, direflly orindireAly, with 
its own produAions, its portion cannot be difad- 
vaniageous- Therefore, the uofevourable word ba- 
lance, thus attached to the balance of an account 
paid in money, offers no exaft and nice idea of the 
favourable or unfavourable (late of a nation. 

Gold is alfo a merchandife ; and it may be con- 
venient to one nation, according to its relations or 
connexions with another, to pay with money, with- 
out its having, for that reafon, an unfavourable ba- 
lance againfi it. 

There is but one cafe wherein the balance againft 
a-nation can be declared; it is that when having ex- 
Iiaul^ed its money and treafures, it remains debtor to 
another nation. But things could not remain long 
in this ftate; fo wretched a foil, unequal to the con- 
jumption and exchange of its inhabitants, would 
Toon be abandoned; r his, however, cannot happen. 
Importation prefently becomes in proportion to ex- 
portation; an equilibrium is eftabliflied, and the pre- 
tended unfavourable balance has not duration enough 
to give u right of fuppoQng even its exigence. 

There is as little truth and Jgllice in faying a na- 



tiofi has the balance of trade in its favour, when it 
receives in money balances due to it upon the amount 
of its exportations. This balance, exifting for a 
certain time, would heap up fpecie in ihe country, 
and at length render it very miferable. This has 
never been the cafe; yet it would have happened if 
this fyflem had the teafl foundation. 

The circulation of money depends on too many 
caufes, to deduce from its abundance a certain fign 
of a favourable commercial balance; a thoufand 
combinations and events, which have no relation to 
- that balance, draw money from abroad or fend it 
there; and in genera!, continued and various motions 
of commerce, the tables of exportation and impor- 
tation, according to which the fign of a favourable 
or unfavourable balaace is regulated, are too uncer- 
tain and defedive forihe purpofe, as well as for form- 
ing a judgment of the quantities of coin or rlchca 
<>f^a n^itiop.* 



* I iriil stTt » fiiiklng mmjAe of the deliciency of tbtfe 
CalcuUcioni, af (he eltimilian of a balance oF crade, and of the 
.^uantitf ormimey. Th)t example will prove that poll cical cil- 
cnlitori nc|le£t, or are ignoriac of foMign ersurs which OYer- 
tun their calculiiioni. 

M. Neckac wilhed to inTotm himfelf (Chap. IX. Vol. }d, 
of bit Treatife on the Admininration of Finance) what wai 
the fum brought to and pteftrvcd in Europe from 1761 to 1777. 
He cAimitei it at one thoufand eight hundred anil fifty mlllioni 
cf liirrei, iccoriling Id tbe regiHer of Lilban and Cadii, com- 
prehending that even which enteted by cantrabaul, and he va~ 

Europe during the rame inteivil. 

Ii will onljr be neceflVry to quott two or three authenticated 
tiQi, to prore the infulScierKy of this calculation founded upon 
the regittettof Cuftom-houfet. 

In ;la(ing the fum of money entered Into Euioje, it doei 
not appear that M. Neclcar tiket account of the gold and fiU 
«t, which the conqueft and poffellion of Bengal by the Eng. 
IJIh, and iheii cllablilbnienti in the Eaft.lndiei, have caufe^ 
to pafi into thit quiner of the woild. But according tu the 
.f ilCHUtlon of the fecrtt committee, appiKDUd by the Firlia- 
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llet the tables for comparing the exportation and 

rfnportation of raw mawrials, and of manufaftured 

•nicies, beincreafedto what they may; let the great- 

Da eil 

ment of Englmnd, to e«9tn'inc tbe (lace of ERglllb poflcHiona 
in India, the Turns drawn from Bengal from 1757 to I77it 
imouni u 751,500,001: livres.(a) To what will it amount, 
t^ ihere be liicA lo it iKof: drawn from tlie Catnatic and from 
OuJe, of which Nabobt have the ihadow only of ttre proptrty, 
from the leienue of the Northern Circarg, from the tbeftconi- 
miitcil on (hcEmpeior of Mogul, from I7>1 to the ^refent dajr, 
of his twenlj-fii millione, fror^ the rerpEiual infreii'e of ut- 
ntories and reifnuei, from tl.efale mads In 1773 ctf f he Rohil- 
■t Nabob of Ouile, which produced to the-Englilh up. 
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fum total ii there given in poundiderling, inftead of livres tout. 

(b) See MackiatoUi'j Voyage to the Eaft Indiei, V„l. I. 
page 540. 
ic) Sec Msckintolli't Voj.ijcs, Ve). I. page ;4r. 
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eft care and fidelity be employed to render them per- 
fea, the refiilt will never be more certain or deci- 
five: for as long as prohibitory laws, which are al- 
ways accompanied by illicit commerce, ftall exift, 
it H'ili be img>ol&ble to know aad ftaie exactly what 
comes ill anif goes out;* and if there be a coun< 
try where no iuch laws exift,f are exaft rcgiftcrs of 
the 



but little, 
it Uloivi 



il Tuf polctt [har no mculi come fron 

' ' ve pillaged that counlcj tor the 
diraUTinlige ? They flrive lu 
ir thefti, and do no[ rptcuiarelikemsrchinia! bulky 
mercnindiet wonld bet'>f them. 

With rerpeS id the flaie-! fume of manay which pili fiom 
Etirope or Incia, there ii the fame defeS in the cilcD)a:ian> of 
Mi. Neckar. He lahes no notice of the ettnts whith obliged 
the Engiilh to tem't conJiduabic fuma la India : tor iniluce, 
the two wan againft the Mirritai were prodijioullj eipeoCve, 
th»t againft Hvder Ally in 1769 was no; lefi fo. A CKgle con- 
flagration at C.leatta coft Qiarly twenlj-four million, ol llvrea, 
which it 1,1 nccelTiry to replace : ye: ihefe fums are far fruni 
balancing thofe which are expDr:cd horn India. 

(d) See Mr. Capper's Voyaz'i '^ >>» ^nd nf that of Mackin- 
toOi, Vol. II. pa(e 454. 

■ Thii ii a llrong oSjefllon mar'e by the adverfaries of Laid 
Sheffield, to which hii Lordlhlp hi.> not ri(i(fa£lorily replied. 

tloihing can be more ImpoSng <h>n the tables of importa- 
tion and eipcriation, and of the balance of triile in Great- 
Britain, publiAed by Sir Charles Whitworth. Yet fee wilh 
what facility the Count de Miribeau reduces to twenty mil. 
lioni of litttt Isarntui, tlie ninety milliont whicli SiiCharlea 
Whtrworch eflimaut to be the annual balance of Englilb eoni' 
merce; and t,'un after ihif to cullsm-houre calculdions.— See 
Canlideiationa oa the Order of CtnciDDtCui, ia thia votume. 

f Such a country does eiill. There *n many Statet amon; 
the new Repoblici sf America, which tejifter lelTeli tti they 
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the exports and imports to be found in itf And if 
^hev were, would it not be a conftraint which the 
■private interefts of merchants would frequently oblige 
thetrt to avoid? 

Moreover, does it appear that, in thefe general 
balances, which are luppofed to be paid in money, 
notice is taken of the operation of bankers, foreigu 
government, and thofe who go abroad, in export- 
ingthepubticfpecie." Knowledgeisdeceilfulwhicb ' 
is acquired from fuch confequences. 

But how appreciate — how eftimate the increafe 
of the riches and commerce of a nation? — By its 
population. If this JenGbly augments, if eafc and 
the conveniencies of life become more general, if 
the caufes of indigence in an increafing people be 
feeu to tjiminifh, orarecontineil to Inability to work, 
occalioned by accidental iJInelTes; it is evident, that 
the revenues of that nation exceM its expences, and 
that the balance of trade is in its favour; for if the 
valve of it! exportation were inferior to that of its 
D 3 importation, 

«ntcr, becaufe iut'iti ire paid on inpoKilionii but there are 
none on eiporCatlon. 

* It is tery probible there an a numlitr of partJculir ttuiet 
which infenlibly diminish the qumlily of coin in 'tbore aationi 
nhich hue the bibnce of Icade conftintly in theii favour. 



M.Cafinxhai proved jhlt to be Uue, wkh icSfcHtaBaS' 
land,1nhiiCon[iderdltofiioaTHE Michaniimof Socit-rr. 
U<^ there eiplaini, ih> t if the caleuliiioni of Sir Charlei Whit, 
worth be true, Englind ought to Doflcfi at thii niomenc ibouC 
foar hundred thoiifinri isillioni of livrei in gold and filver, ai 
the fole balance of her cQ-nmerce from 170O to 1775, Yet 
il is certain that Ihe ii far (ram having thit enormous funi. 
She^ hi> not even 1 fum in propotiion to hei populition and 
Jiontingenciei. She fuppliei that deficiency by la immcnre cii- 
WiAtioD of htt banl(-p>f cr> 
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importation, a confiderablc debt and impoverifliment 
would tooa be the confequcDCes; and impovmfh- 
meat falls immediately upon population. It is there* 
fore by rational and well compofcd tables upon thtt 
fubjc^ only, that a minister of found judgment, pro- 
found and extended in his plans, will be prevailed 
Upon to govern himfeif. It is by them he will judge 
of the increafc and advantages of exteriorcomcnerce, 
as well as of national riches. 

He will be very cautbus of decorating with thU 
title the amalling of gold and filver, and equally fa 
of making it the tokea of riclies, or of judging of 
their extent by the quantity of thofe metals. Alt 
fuch ideas are fordid, dangerous, andialfe; fordid, 
becaufe tliey attach to this fign the reprefentation of 
produ3ions, and confeqttently the extcnfion of com- 
merce; dangerous, becaufe they accuftom men to 
look upon goldasftal riches, to negleft the thing 
for itB Jhaoow,* and aiikt them Qrangers to their 
country ; 

* CaM goM uul Giver be freftnti from idulretition anil 
the ittcmptt of Cyrinny ind ignorance, ibey would have i much 
better tUle lo be conlideRd ■> ml richer. Gold being an uni- 
verfal (gent, he who poUefTea it may em'tgrate to wherever be 
l^eafei, and take hit gold with him. Tliii metal is ihetf for* 
every thisg with niliont unhappy enough to mikc iibitrary ex. 
crptioni to genera] fliani mi, upon which public credit ii founds 
■d. But how deailj da thtjr pay for their Ignorjnce of the ad- 
vantages of public credit! How dearly <!o gDVern menu them- 
telvt) pay for their erccn and autrageg ! All thett nenfurei ire 
foiced— nature li ifbetil in vain; iacrlTintly employed in te- 
pairing etilt which continually piefent rhem/clvu. Iff has not 
lime enough allowed her to add to oui hjppineft. When it wai 
fiid that money had no particular country, govemmenti wen 
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cpuoitry; falfe, becaufe ibar difplay of fignrea an- 
nounces the quantity onl/ of money which contj- 
oually diiappeani; and which, when carried to a cer- 
tain degree, is of no tarther conllderation. *' 

Enquiries on the quantity of coin arc. like thofe 
an the b^lanw of trade. To eftajjlifli both one and 
the oih-r with fome degree of certainty, it i? necef- 
fary to afferpble notions and details, of which the 
elementary priaclples vanilh, or iaceSkndy vary.f 
The 

. in the leit, that ' a wiitcr who extals gold » i 6gn ofiichei) 

bad idea of tiuir Tituation.' In ihc lift (afc he weulil do much 
better, if infteail of preaching ihia pernicloin doftrine, he ra. 
couraged gaTcrniaCBt Ut bIvc an imawveable ftibiUtj to Datioaal 

■ It haa na( fcC bttn remarked, that thoufandi of miJIioni 
it a (ague eiprellian, and ion not furnifli ji conplece idea. Ths 
imaginition cinnot exiOly concein for fuch a fun an employ 
which would ferve ii the meifure of iti powet and effed. It 
\» known whit could be done with iwealy or-an hundred mil- 
lioni of men, but it ii noi known what could bjsefiefted with 
an bundnj thoufBnd milliopi of ctawna ; yec they ate heaped 
upon paper to give an Uea of power. 

f In general, the mtd of gold or Giver Ja dliided into thres 
piiacipal parti. — The firA under the forin of money, fervet 
for dailf aod unavoidable eipences. Each individuili'ai foon 
■s he ii charged with the fupporl of himfelf and famrly, mull 
have at leaA fome piccei of money for daily exigencies, and 
the payment of impolb. To thii mud be added thatTum 
which ii leTerved for cafualtiei.'— Thii cuftom U amr oi <ef* 
oblerved in all countriei, in proportioD to the probability of di£- 
■flrona events. Ic Vi impolSble to calculate tbii &iA part.^ 

popuUtioB, and to incrtafe with Itj and that ■ deereafe of 
population would Toon take place, were many individuali total • 
ly deprived of a pecuniary concingeacy fuHicieni to procure them 
fuch necelTaries at cannot be difpenfcd with, and which ihey 
neithET make not reeeicthemfelvei. It appeaii alfo, that thii 
part nf the coii rcmainii in the country by rcifsn of its con- 
tinued application in tittle fuma to diily wanti, and of the ab- 
foiuie flagnaiion of ^bat which it laid op in relervr. • 

The lecond pait i< deHined, under thr laine ft>rm, to the 
gtett oferaiiooa of conunctcci Ji it equally laigoeiait to fix 
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The proceedings in the admin iflration of finahcei 
are more uieful and certain j bv laying afide the pomp 
trf falfe riches, and by conlidering gold and filver 
in a point of view relative to their particular pro- 
perties. They fupply our wants as means of ex- 
change only; they are nole:, to the bearefj which 
having every wliere Elie fame value, are every where 
negociable. Thus they arc ambulatory; they pafi, 
repafs,'are accumulated or difperfed like the waves 
of the fea, coDtinually agitate^l by fuccel&ve winds 
blowing 

ht <|inntity, on itcount of an Infinity of eombiniti ant which 
eontinii*!!)' thjnee and tsufe ihefe meuli to pifi from one 
eountrj to snothtr. Diilyehargei, tuftomi. Sic. HUin apait; 
but ihcfe objefli belong ctjnall; lo our Sid divifion. 

Tht Ihid part eontiins uncoined jold and fiWer, under what. 
CTCr form tiity Tsity him it ii, like the fecDnd, fubjeft lo 
numben uf contiaual voriitiORi, which leave no fitJitaaarr 

To pretend to afceitain the quintllj in the Riafs, hjr pay- 

ef Ijiecie produced frorn mints lincc s new coinage hii taken 
place, 1> not. i more certain meanii beeauft it would be eqaal- 
ly neceffjry to obferte the continual aflioD of corometce upon 
ttiefc metalt, under all their fornu, and of the combinitiont 
it proiliicei, which fuccellirely arile from one iDothtr. In 
thut ellliDiting money >t it forgoiten, that it if an uniterfil 
agen>| which, by that ehinfter alone, muft neecflirily chanjn 
its tituation perpetually ; fi.ice commerce hai prvduced an af- 
fiaicy nutng men, by wanti, which tlicy have crejicd to then- 
le v«, of their rcciprrcil produaioni. It ii equally unob- 
ferved, that different citcDraftancci reduce gold to the ftate 
of ininEOi; ih.t confequentiy the fame piece may pifrfHerib 
limes under the die in the courfe of a certain number of yean. 
Thi- I- a tefleiflion which M. Neclur ftemsjiot to hive made 
when he ftaied the money iiilling in France at lb conliderablc 
a r;>m. It will be Icnown when the recoinage nf the old Lnui* 
il finlAed, what we ought to thinic of hit ciitolationi. But 
the fu.ii il 'ar tlioit of 957 tniilioni, as eliinaied by that mi. 

coinage, Jt amouuts to no mote thui 550 miUJonit and «ti» 
tfainj iai'tcxut 1 ra; Id decline. 
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blowing from every point of the compafs. To un- 
dertake to make them flatioiiary, would be ftrjving 
to change their nature, to deprive them of that pro- 
perty from which they derive their value; this ridi- 
culous entcrprife is, notwithflanding, a confequence 
cf thefyftemwhichcaufesthemto be looked upon as 
real treasures, Theirdilappearance is dreaded, and yet 
their circulation is clogged, and the mind loies fight 
of the ufe of the moft fimplc and miiverfal means 
of creating real riches, vvithout wliich metals vvould 
be ufelefs, and confequeutly of no value. 

On th4 contrary, difdaining vulgar opinions, and 
feeing nothing in gold and liiver but the means of 
exchange, but proper agents to facilitate it; the mind, 
freed from the fear of the want of them as ikL-i, con- 
ceives the idea of doing without them us agmts, at 
lead about man's perfoa.*" What a vaft field is this 
opened to induftry! Thefe metals are in that cafe 
referved for the beA ufes towhich nations who obtain 
them 

• Ic ia adanl^liig, ihit imong romany tiiveUcci wha hiva 
gone o«r Iht UnireJ Stit" of America, net one of them hii 
given a /e^iW of the miinner of eichinging feveral neceffiriej 
of life; they ire leciprocilly furaiflied in the country with what 
tbev ate 10 want of, without the inKrftrence of money. Tho 
naker, &c, cietcifa theit profeffioni in the houfe 
I the huQianilaiin wlio has occafian for their commoditiea, 
and who, for the mofl part, furnilliei mstcriali, and paya for 
the workmanihi; in pioTiliani, Ac— Thii bind oF cichaDge 
enMnda to mmj objtai ; ijth of ihef* people write dawn wh»c 
ihsj reetite and gi»e, and at the end of the year they clofe an 
aceount ceaGiling of an mfiai:y of aniclei, with 1 very fmill 
fum ; this could not be effcded in Europe, bui wUh a great deal 
of money. Thui iCappein, that an eafy meini of doing with, 
out great fiimi of money li given to country people by inlbufl'. 
ing thecn in writing and jiithmetrci that tonfequentlj ih« 
fovereign who ihouid eftabIKh fchooli for the purpofe of tf ach- 
ing tbii moft neceflary ait and fcience, would create a confider. 

this eipence, which feemi to alarm fo many governmenti, ii 
in tad one of the moH lucrative fpeculations which die tieaTitrj 



o^h. 
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tbem from abroad can put them. They are feut out W 
feek materials for iiiduftiy, new commodities, and 
efpccially increafe the number of citizens; of every 
fpecies of riches this is tlie moft fureand fruitfitl,- 
Thns. when gold is reduced to its exaft value, tbat 
its real ufe is Itnown, the advantageous purpofes to 
which it is proper, are more jullly cakniatea. It is 
then perceived that paper credit may have the fame 
properties as j^old itfelf; and to fucceed in giving 
them to it, nothing more is neceffary than to preferve 
the moll iiivioiable refpeft for the principles which' 
fupport public confidence; for upon uhat balls refts 
the value and general ufe of money, if it be not upon 
the certitnde that it will be received every where in 
payment for things which men's wants may require, 
becaufeof its conventional value? Why (liould a 
paper which prefents the fame conveniional value, 
Ihc fame certitude and foUdity, be refufcd in pay- 
ment? I will add more — A more folid bafis thaiv 
gold and filver have, may be given to paper money :* 
for we have no guarantee that the value of thefe me- 
tals will not beallat onc'.diminifliedby thedifcoverjr 
«f new and rich mines; we cannot calculate their 
qiiantiiiss concealed in the earth, nnd men inceiTant- 
ly rake up its bowels in fearch of them.f Therefore 
in countries ivliere precious metals are fcarce, but 
where lands may be fuccefsfully cultivated, banks 
Ihould be formed, whofc operations fiiould chiefiv 
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^ed upon title deeds and prodiiftions depofiled; ia 
, a word, upon futh objeiSs only as gold and filver 
ihould reprefent.* 

In countries where chefe meials are already in cir- 
culation, but are ftill foreign produftions, eafy and 
certain means fliould be fought after to render ex- 
changes lefs dependent on the fecurity or abundance 
of fpecie. Paper credit flionld be naturalized there, 
' becaufe its infallible efFeft is to double or treble the 
«iiantity of current coin, and even to replace it eo- 
tirely, where, as in England, public confidence has 
never received a wound. Thefe obfervations might 
be more extended if atreatife on the nature of banks 
and Caifles d'Efcompte were in queftion. But th.ts 
h roc my prefent objefl; I have confidcred exterior 
commerce in its means of exchange only, like metals 
and paper credit, and in its balance for the purpofe 
of applying ihefe principles to the relations and 
i of France and the United States: and 



• Jr is not true thit much gaJJ lai filvsr iw ncctfiarj to 
cftiblilh bunki, or cnice nolci which may be thrown into c>[. 
tulatwn. A proof of ihe conlrary arlfo from fada condnuilly 
before our eyei. The miiUitud'; of bill) of eiclunge which 
circulate and crofs each other in every iiitGioa, have nst all 
of <lieai, far origin and fecurity, a depoUt of gold and Him. 
Neither ire they all paid when due vfith lliefe meuli. Com- 
raerce prodiices an ab ui dance of fuch paperi, which falling dne 
on the fame day, are dilcbarged by each oiher without the in- 
Ecrvenlion of fpecie, efpcciilly in ciiiet where public banlci are 
eftablinied to facilitate this Icind of payment. Thcfe iiecalled 
'tiamfen, and the principal objcfl of CailTei d'Efcornpics int 
banhi Is to facillcote them by the payment of billi fallen due by 
diofe which hi<e Hill fome lime lo run. In Ane, thefe Ca^iiTei 
d'Efcomptei and hanks, ate themfelvcB ciofei and ftriking proofs 
of the little difficulty there ii in rupp;yine, by coniiJence, the 
placet of goM and lilver. Firfl enibiilhed by depofiti in fpecie, 

ihofe depnSted : ind nhatfurety is there for ihe payment of (uch 
notes, if it be not by other bills not due, which the CallTei and 
bankt receive in eicbangt fonheir own notes payable at fight, to 
which public conlidence gives the fiiQevalneastogoldandlilvei. 
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more efpecially to clear up fomp difficulties to the 
French, who feem to have a bad opinion of this 

commercial intercourfe, on account of the want of 
money in America, and to encourage the independent 
Americans, who feem to dread the pretanded incon- 
veniencies arifing from its deficiency. 

I think I have proved : 

ift. That the balance of trade is but an inflgni/i- 
cantword: that the balance paid in fpecie is no 
proof of a difadvantageoiis commerce on the part of 
ihe nation which pays it, nor advantageous to the 
nation which receives it.* 

ad. That the tables of that commercial balance 
deferve no faith; and ibat the only method of efti- 
mating the increafe of trade, is by the increafe of 
population.f 

3d. That 

• OMerve what ■ tcfpeftiblc author, well tErfcd in the niitter, 
and whom nc Ikill hereiFier haveoccalion to ({Uale, tbiokior it. 

" Theft corrmersial balincei, c»leula«d in different ftatei, 
■K pitiful; when I fecconftquences dti«n from ridiculoui tat 
laboured oSciil accounts, mi van no dal RiiacaiFAHi. 

" To confider France and England only, the two principal 
manuraQuciog countries, and the mod commercial ofiei in the 
world, what omlflioni, negligence], double emploji, errors, 

band Cridel T.Se prodiginu; quantitr oF wotJ which ii hot 
from England is ceitainly not regiftereJ, no more than the filk), 
gold lacci, giuiCEiblandei, cambrici, brandies, and manj other 
anklet which arefraudulentlyintroduced there. The fame in 
France 1 no account can be taken of the imTnenfe quantitiei of^ 
drapery, hofiery, and rmill hardwire, which lh« Fnglllh Tend in 
exchange." Voy. en Italic, de M. Roland de la Palatiete, torn. 
i. p. 35». 

t The errori in thefe pretended balance) mull be cantinuallr 
infiOeil upm : cnn(i:quenc;i dangeroui to the people are fre- 
quently drawn from tSem. 

Finanele:s who fiiuje the kingdom, fay to Prince) on pre- 
fenting ih .n 'hsfe fallacious cjIcuUiions, " thit things are in 
> priplpir^us w^y j that cmmciei floutlftei, that impofti may 
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■-3(1. That it is impoffible to judge esaflly of the 
squantity of money exifting in a country, and that all 
calcuIatioDS on that hcatl are founded upon an un- 
certain and c!efeAi*£ bafls, becaiife it is impoSble to 
■ collei5l all their elementary principles. 

4th. That metals are no: real riches. 

5th. That coniidercd as agents of exchange, it 
would be more advantageous lo fubfliiute paper cre- 
dit in interior commerce, and to apply them to ufes 
ftir which paper is unlit, to wit, all the purpores of 
exterior commerce. There refnics from iliefe de- 
monftrations, that commerce may be begun betweea 
two nations without the aid of money; that the 
quantity a nation has of it to exchange for foreign 
produftions is in proportion to its confidential intc- 
.rior eftabliiliincnts, which advantageouily fupply its 
^iace. 

In three words, a good foil, paper credit, and a 
■government anxious lofuppori it, are thetrue means 
K>f opening the refources of a nation, of procuriilg 
jtbundanceof fpecie, as well as an extenfive exterior 
■commerce. 

I have not confidercd this commerce in its influ- 
ence upon the manners of the people; fuchadifcnf- 
-fion would here be ufelefs, bccaofe, whatever that 
■influence may be, exterior commerce is a forced ef- 
fefl: of the refpeflive fituations of France and the 
iUniied States, as will hereafter be made appear, I 
E examine 

^ti'ity by poputatian, and the gennal cafe of the peopli; leC 
lh;cn be eye-wilnefles of ihi), and mittfufl a momentary ap- 
- peatjnce of prnfpetitj, •hlch frtqusntly tiwertptofounii mifo- 

A King of Sardinia paid a vifir to a paic of ftsiojr, thenobi- 
liijf of whith had been lepiefentci tuhim as being poetind mi- 
ferable : th!j came to him elejantlj' drElFeJ in elolbei of cere- 
mony, to mike him their court. At ihii tUe King t%fitff:i 
hit furprifelo one of the gentleman, who fiid to him, ' Sire, noni 
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examine this matter as a politician, not as a philofo- 
phcr, and I pray the reader not to forget the diftinc- 



CHAPTER III. 



AffUialim ofiliefmegomg general Fiinciples io the recl^f 
cal Csmmerce rf France attd the JJnlted Stales^ 

That France h» nery Meini of proeurine i great Commerce, 
and thofc which muil ifTure it'taher in the United Suttij 
thaiherpTodufiioni ire proper for them ; and tfaicherpirti' 
cular inteiioi.Ciicunllttictt i^lige h|r to .engage in fhji 
Conmcrce. 



J. HESE truths willnfttbe contefted wlien tliefcr- 
tilitv of the loil of France fhall be confidered, her 
various and particular produflions, and the tempe- 
rature of her climate, \vhich favours thofe the moft 
fimple and neceflary. 

Tbefe advantages conftantly afliire her workman- 
fliipat a lower price than thofe of nations endowed 
with the fame ailivity, but which have not the ad- 
vantages of fuch favourable circtimllances. 

Her manufailures are numerous, and her popu- 
lation isconftdcrableiii comparifnn with that of moft 
other nations. Yet thefe are far from the degree to 
which they may be extended ; for in confidering 
France, room for a more extenfive population is 
foon difcovered, and an immenfuy of means for a 
great number of manufaflures, which only wait for 
the will of government to be eftablifhed. 

What other nation has more aflivity ? more in- 
duftry? or unites tofo greata degree, all 1 he advanta- 
ges of civilization, ancTthe matter and means of the 
mofl varied and'extenfive interior and exterior com- 
merce, indepcadent of completion? What other 
woui4 



ifoQtd have been able to refift, for fo long a time, 
the chain of mbforlunes, and repeated fanlts of 
which flic has been the viflJm f The force of her 
ConlliEutioD, rather than her apparent profperiiy, 
ought to be calculated by this vefiflancc. France 13 
not what Ihe might and ought to be. There is no 
doubt but (he will becomefoif (he opens her eyes to 
her true inierefts, if, unfliackling her interior, flie 
does not negleft her exterior commerce, and parti- 
cularly that which the Unlied States wifh to open 
with her. The produflions of herfoi! and induliry 
at-eproper foi' them. She can export in exchange, 
from independent America, the raw materials tor 
which-fhemay have-oecafiOn. Thefe two countries 
may therefore carry on a direH commerce of m- 
tkangt between tiiem, and fo much the more advan- 
tageous, as the raw materials, whi;.h muft coiuiif.itc 
it, would coft them more in any other place. Thefe 
truths will not be doubled when the double cata- 
logue of the refpeftive winti of France and the 
United States, or of their tmportation and exporta- 
tion, Ihall have been examined. 

Intelligent patriots are of opinion, that It cannot 
be advantageous to France, in her prefent fituation, 
to engage in the commerce of the United Slates. — 
They obferve^ that her manufaflures being inferior 
(6 thofc of the Englifli, ftieivill be worfted in the 
American markets; ihey add, that inliead of en- 
couraging this commerce, governmeat would per- 
haps aiflmore wilely by preventing the interior abu- 
fes which flop the progrcfs of cuiiivation and in- 

I am far from denying the neceffity there may be 
of ftirring to reform fiich abufes, d to direft ouf 
efforts to culture and ihe improvement, of manufac- 
tures; but it is eafy to demonftrate, that exterior 
CQinmercc will in a very Ihori time in&Uibly bring 
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on fuch a reform, and that France in her prefenF 
flate is in the greateft need of this exterior trade. 

In effed, an affiveand indiiftriousnation, wbofe 
foil is ferule, ought always to have markets for the 
ialeofiis commodities to animate its induftry. Its- 
cullvire and manufaiflures would languifli if the li- 
niiis of its confumption were perceived. It is even- 
necefiary that thefe markets fliould be fuperabun- 
dant; :hat one may fiicceed the other, incafeofun- 
fufpefted events, which might caufe a innmeniary 
change in the ordinary courfe of things. 

What caufe has thrown Ireland into fo continued 
a ftate of languor, although one of thofe connrries 
the moft favoured by nature, and the beft fititated 
for exterior commerce, if it is not the deprivaiion of 
that commerce? An embarraffing exuberance of 
prodnitions was feared : the cultivation of them was 
prefenlly neglefted, and this negligence increafed. 
wafte lands. This ifland would at length have of-- 
fered a fpeflacle of the moft deplorable niifery, of a 
complete depopulation, if, by a reftitution of the li- 
berty of commerce, an end had not been put to fo 
triiel a liifconragement wtiich choaked induftry, by 
making it fear a want of markets for the vent of its 
produilioiis.- 

Leiour patriots, therefore, ceafe to look upon fo- 
reign commerce as contrary to the reforms which are 
to revive our interior trade: to encourage the firft 
is not to profcribe the fecond, becaufc one cannot 
fuccced without the other. But, on the conlrsry, ilie 
feeds of aflivity are fown in the latter, by extending 
the boundaries of confumption. 

Alas ! is not France evidently in need of Ihem.' 
Are not her magazines crouded with a fuperfiuity 
of the mod neccffary produftions, for which (lie has 
jio market? Suchas, amongft others, her wines and 
brandies." The United Stales offer to her an im- 

* Suih ii ttM GluiCian of Auaii lad Siintonjc — plentiful 
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tinenfe confumption ; why does ftie refufe to fupply 

Even if her wines and brandies were not in fuch 
fuperfluily, it would be prejudicial not to fitpport 
the price of them by foreign conrumptions. The 
greated fcourge of induftry, and efpecially of manu- 
&£tures, Mifce ^ovj price of thofe liquors wtiich are 
feducioE by their (Irength. On this account pudent 
manufalturers carefully avoid wine countries. It 
would be fuperfluous to give a detail of their rea- 
fona; but certainly the politician, themoft jealous of 
a free Mtention of'iniiividiial enjoyments, will never 
become an advocate for the indulgence of men in 
thofe articles which deprive them of their faculties 
and reafon. 

France ought to deCre the commerce of the United 
States, She ought alfo to be anxious for it on ac- 
count of her manufaftures, to employ her popula- 
tion which is in want of work. ConTequently worfc- 
manrtiip is cheap; whence refults indigence, beg- 
gary, and ftrife.* Work and produftions arc in- 
creafed by opening new markets. Thus, for exam- 
ple, vineyards will remain, which a want of con- 
fumption would foon caufe to be deftroyed; thou- 
6nds of labourere, who languifli, will be employ- 
ed; focieiy will be increafed by thoufands of indivi- 
duals; more corn, more cloth, Hcc. wit! be necefiary: 
hence an increase of interior confumption and po- 
pulation. 

E 3 When 

vintatcs »* tlitre litcollf feared, mi thefe praviniei its at 
this momenl oiet-chargtii v/Tth wine, for whrch thej hate no 
eiporraiioii : iki people arc mireiible la ihemidliorabuniJiRee. 
See Nole, Chap. V. Sefl. i. 

* Meant are ttttyiay fought tadiminilli and pretent crime ■ 
—Let ]HxipeTI)r or empJoy be giien to IhoCe whd are wiihout 
■hem: thii ii che Teeter — It mu& nocwithSandini be agretil, 
thic pjopcrtj ii preferable to employ in wi^rkOiopi -, under thil 
point of view, commerce with the United Statet, in opening to 
Bi a great market, will be a neui of diminilhing menilicitj 
uul viME in Fruicc. 
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When we examine ihe queftion, if exterior com' 
itierce be advantageous and necelTary to* nation; a 
newly conftituted ftate, wliofe population is far from 
being in proportion to its foil, where there is fpace 
and property in lanH for' every one, mud be diftin- 
guifhed from that which is ancient, rich in produc- 
tions as well 35 in men ; or, lo fpeak wtttonore pre- 
cifion, a ftaie where the unequal diJlribuiion of pro- 
perty takes men from the fields, ftiuts ihem up in 
cities, and proftitutes their faculties to the fancies of 
the rich. 

Certainly fuch a new (late cannot increafe its fo- 
reign commerce before it has cleared great quanthies 
of lands, and is become confiderably peopled, and 
lias a furplus of men and prodiiflions. 

Such a ftate, whiie-neceflary, will undoubteilly 
follow this counfel. 

But this counfel would be improper to another 
flate, which, advanced in Its civilization, covered 
with a population without property, having manu- 
faflures and money in abundance; whofe induftry 
and territorial riches wait for demands, and whofe 
culture langoiflies for want of markets. A foreign 
commerce is neceflary to this ftate to vivify ii. 

Such is the fituation of France; neither (oil, in- 
duftry, aftivity, nor the thirfl of gain, is there want- 
4ng;'other pernicious catifes flacken her interior 
commerce. If the merchant has not a certainty of 
markets, lie does not buy nor give orders; the ma- 
nufaiSurer employs' fewer hands, has lefs occafion 
for the produflions of the earth. languor then de- 
fcends from inanufaflures to cultivation, and dinii- 
nifhes population. 

The reverfe will be the cafe in the fuppofition of 
a vafl exterior commerce, and will lead to the im- 
prayement even of onr manufaitures; for the nc- 
teflily of improving to obtain a preference will ob- 
lige mauu/aaurers to ftudy the taflc of the Ameri- 
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cans, and to conform themfelves to It, to vary tlie 
produ'iftians of their induftry; and will oblige them 
not to relax, that they may not be Airjicflid by rivals. 

It is here necelTary to make fome refieftlons oa 
the general inferiority found in our manufactures, 
on comparing them with thofe of the Englifh. This 
iaft has furnifhed Lord Sheffield with his principal 
argument, to maintain that America will always 
prefer the latter. It is neceflary to clear up this 
point, which feems not to be well imderiVood. 

Manufaftures of luxury, of conveniency, and of 
neceffity, mufl be diftinguiflied in a manner hereaf- 
ter pointed out. Lord Sheffield and all foreigners 
agree, that France has the advantage in the firft clafs 
of manufaiflnres,* His Lordftiip agrees even that 
France makes finer cloths than thofe of England; 
but with refpefl to manufaiiures of convenience,. 
or fuch as are intended for the confumption of the 
people, we muft, in fpite of patriotifm, agree on 
our part, that we arc in many articles inferior to 
the Englifh, This will appear by the fequel. It 
would be ridiculous and even dangerous to flatter the 
nation in this particular; the illufion would keep it 
in a (late of mediocrity. It is for a better conft it uted 
patriotifm to prove to tiie nation, that it may rife 
above mediocrity, and to (hew it by what means 
this is to be effefted. Should any body wifli to 
know the caufe of this double difference between 
the French and Englifli manufaftures, it is as fol- 
lows:— 

There 

• Our msnafiaoKi- of G'k hire ptoporlioniWy a miuh 

pimilentor (arte, or, U wc wil!, of filhion, which we poncri, 
and which open) to m ■ ;ni£ conrumplian, th: raw miCciial 
i) in I great meafure one orourovrn praduS'iDDij inidvaata^G 
which pkiti it in our power ti furmaunt man; general inconve- 
niencjes, whofe elTefls arc more fenJible opan our other aiticlw 
of eipariatioi, fuch at «oo1leni, the pioduAiim of which hii 
UU leliiioa with the maaufa^tc. 
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There is in England a greater number of men, 
among the people, in ealy circumtlances, than m 
France, and who are conlequently in a lituation to 
choofe and pay better for fiich articles as they like. 
ii i» a known hA, that the common people of Eng- 
land, although loaded with taxes, are well clothed 
and fed;* the rags of mifery are not found with the 
feuHe an pot.-\ The Englifh manufaiflurer having a 
greater demand for articles of neceffity, and being 
better paid for them, can make improvements in his 
nianufafture. 

Should it be required to know from whence comes 
the eafintfs of circumftaiices fo general in England, 
independent of the foil and pofition, and the advan- 
tages of that liberty which reigns there, it refults 
from the confideration attached to induiJry in the 
opinion of the public; from the laws fure proteftion 
accorded to every individual againft the agents of 
government ; and the haughtinefs and infolence, to 
which they are naturally inclined (becaufe in men of 
Header education thefe are the cffefl of power,) be- 
ing 

* The goadneri oribingiminiifaSurei) ii (b general^ nqiii- 
liu in Erglini!, Ihal mtrchandlzei dcftlned for eiportiitieii 
are ibcie diftineuiftcd from ihore far interioi confumption. 
There aiE great wiTchoufetwhcniD ihe filei are for eipcrotion 
Onlri the objed of othen it interior condinipiion. People wha 
judge hiHiit (onclude fiam benGe>thitthDfe loreiprrutioii «c 
badly manur>£tur(d. Tbey iie dt»'ived, tbe diffctcncc ii in 
the choice of maieriati. The £MGLiiHM:tN ifarii va- 
THING rOK THAT WHICH HI COHtDHlt. Tht Workman- 
ftipit the rame; i t would cod in geneial moreto ni>rDfi£turRi 
to have two rarttofwcrkminlli''p,a good and* bad one, ihanto 
liavermeonly which it good, and amuufafture eftabiilliEd upon 
> had kind of woe km an Slip would foao be decried. A ihoe def- 
tintd ID foreign corDmcrce ii at well made ai another ; but it 
doa not \i.St fa long, becaufe tbe leather U not chofCD from ihi 
heft kind; and Ibofibereft. 

f Amemoiibleexpreffion of Henr; the fourth of France, 
who. in a ctnmrfation wirb hi> f»M.oriK Sollj, faid, ha hoped 
to fei the time when tbe pporcft ot hia fubjefti would hate it is 
(heir fowMto fut* fowl ist» the pot for theu Suadij'idiiuiti^ 
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fog continually reprefled, and their being prevented 
from tratnpling upon the citizen, who muft be obe- 
dient. He k obedient to the taw, and not to him 
who puts it in execntion.* In fine, it is the confe- 
quencs of, not bUifhing to be a tradefman, artificer, 
or workman, from father to fon, 

III France there are individuals exceifively rich;, 
but the people are poor. The firft have it in their- 
power to pay extremely dear for articles of luxury 
and fancy, which eaiife an improvetnfnt of manii- 
ftiftiires of this kind. Finer cloths, as it has been 
before obferved, are to be found in France than in- 
Eiiglandi buctheirquantity is not great, becaofe there- 
is not an extenlive demand for thofe of the firll- 
quality. 

On the other hand, the property of the people 
being very inconfiderable, they pay badly, and the- 
eonfequenceis, that things of conveniency or necef- 
fiiyare batiiy manufaftured forlhem. 

1 will nothereenter into theexamination ofcaiifes 
which occafion fuch a Hate of things, nor of the ^ 
means of changing it. 1 will leave the difciiffion of 
fiich means for another chapter ; but the following ' 
conclufions mnft neceflarily be drawn from thefe 
k&t: the perfedlion of manufaflures depends upoa 
the demand, and the demand K])On the means of 
payment. Now, becaufe the Frentrh have not ihofc 
means, thev muft be fought after in a foreign coun- 
try. 

* Thii and TKatr, 11 termiof cmlcnipt, are unkaown ia. 
England : Si,, is the genenl dellgnatton of e«>y individual, 
A fflin icckifrd of tbe greatdt crimci, and who hii tht mcA 
miferaWc appearancie, it n«cr rpbkcn to in ihe fitiguljt num. 

inabje£tof pity vibea he jiconviacd, decent apptllitiana, gc- 
nerilJy in atn, trt not changed nilh iifped to him. Can one 
fuppaii; that Ch]] refpcA for man il prejudicial Co public prof- 
pert Cy ? Mania devaledby it; itgivohimencrgy, and incJines 
h'rm to cik. Contempt, which in other place) t$ afFcQcd far 
ihe^plc, [eiJi ibeiatu mileiy, iodic tain) them in it. 
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try. , Incrcafe foreign demands for French manure-- 
tures, and they will be feen to improve very rapid-' 
ly. This is- the etfcA which the commerce of- the 
United States will produce in France. Thefe States> 
contain a people accuftomed to be well clothed,- to-' 
make ufeofwell manuftiflured thingi only, and ca-- 
pable of paying for gootl workmanfliip by their pro- 
duAions. Chared with the furiiiHiing of articles' 
for American confumption, French manufafltirers 
willflriveto outdo their rivals; and they can eafily 
accomplifli this -a'/jen Govemmeiif Jlail ie •willing. Na- ■ 
turehasgiven them the means. They will becoinc' 
fuperior in almoft.every thing when once they fball 
ao longer be oliflinately counteraSed. 

Therefore, the commerce with the United Statet- 
will be the caufe of Jmprovament in French cnltiva-- 
tion and indiiftry. Coiifequently it is neccffary to' 
•Q^race-aud purfueit.- 



CHAPTES IV. 

Hat ijit Uniitd Siata ere oiUgfJ by ihch pre/inl Necep 
Jities ami Circumjlanccs ta engage infiieign Ccmmetee, 

OOME writers, among whom ate found the cele-- 
brated Dr. Price, and the Abb6 Mably, have exhort- 
ed the independent Americans, if not to exclude ex-- 
tcrior commerce entirely from their ports, at leaft 
to keep it within very contrafled bounds. They 
pretend, that the ruin of republicanifm in the United 
States can happen only from exterior coirmerce ; be- 
caufe by great quantities of articles of liixnry and a 
frivolous tafte, ihat commerce wo\i Id corrupt their 
morals, and without pure monds a republic cannot 
VuA. 

•'Alas-l 
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■" Alas! what can the United States import from 
'*' Europe, continues Dr. Price, except it be infec- 
" tioni I avow it, cries tiic Do&or, I tremble in 
*' thinking on the furor for exterior commerce, wliich 
-" is apparently going to turn the heads of the Ame- 
" ricans. Every nation fpreads nets around the 
-*' United States, and careiTes them, in order to gaia 
■" a prefK-ence; but their inierell .cautions thera to 
-" beware of thefe feduftions."* 

I am far Ironi contradicting, ia its ia/lt, the opinion 
-of thefe politicians. Moreover, I think, with-Dr. 
Price, ttiat the United States will one day be able to 
-produce every thing necclTan' and convenient ; but I 
^m a!fo of opinion, that thefe two writers have con- 
fidered the independent Americans in a falfe point erf 
-view; thatthey have not fotficienllyobferved the flate 
■of theircircumftanceij in fine, thai ifuir circumfiaiutf 
. and afluttl •wants ehlige thim te have reautfi fn/ereigm 
commeree. This is a truth which I propofe to dc- 
moflflrate; for I wil! prove that the independent 
Americana are in want of tho aecelTaries and con- 
veniencics of life, and in fome ftates, of luxuries, 
and that their habits and tiature, added to other cir- 
cutnfiances, wilt always prevent their renouncing 
them entirely. 

I will prove, that having no manufeftures, thejr 
cannot themfelves fupply thefe wants, and that they 
.can have no manufaftures for a long time to come. 

That althongh they already poflefled them, they 

'Ought to prefer to -national ones thofe of exterior 

j:ominerce, and that (hey Ibould rather invite £uro> 

peani 

• Prite"! Obfervntioni, page 76. Sm tlie Afcbe Mably, 
.wh»C he fayi of thtfe obfervMioni, fnm pigt 146 ra pj£* 163. 
See Mo wnit ibe Count ^t Micibeiu tiii iddcd to Iha Ob(n- 
Hlioni of Dr. Price, in hU Rcfltftloni prinierf it Ih< ei.il of 
fail ttinllition ofihri work, p^ge 319. Loniion eiiiiisii, 1785- 

He hit, II 1 ftvirc phllofophsr, Irtiled on wtimr cgm- 
TTicrce, ind midc ibftriQion of du adail flniati*n of tba 
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Finally, that by the fame rcafon which makes it 
impoiEble to exclude exterior commerce, in cafe of 
wants which alone it can fupply, ic is equally fo to 
:£x its boundaries. 

When the nature of man is attentively confidered, 
jt is feen that it inceflantly difpofes him to render 
Jiis life agreeable. If- he has a property, he ftrive* 
toimprovcit; if the foil he cultivates be fruitful, 
.andderaandsbiit littjc in advance, the defire of in- 
crealiiig his enjoyments Htmulates him to torture his 
land to draw from it its various produdions. One 
idea put in practice gives birth lo another; one want 
fatisfied creates a fecond, to have the pleafure of fa- 
tisfyinglhisalfo. Such is ihe nature of man ; his 
aflivity, which leads him from delires to enjoyments, 
from one change to another, is the fource of wh^ 
are called tnanufaftures-. A manufaflure is but the 
means of giving to a produftion.of the earth, a form 
which adds to it a new degree of agreeablenefs and 
Aitilicy. Want and defire of manufaftures are there- 
fore in the nature of man; fo that if we fuppofcd 
Europe entirely annihilated, manufaiftures would 
foon rife up in America, becaufe each individud 
ftrives 10 render his exiftencc agreeable by means the 
moft ipcedy and efficacious.* 

Manufactures, 

• Ptrlvjpj the thaisfler >nd Yift of -tmgei, wbo afe fup- 

poCed to li>ve no inanura£)uiti among theni, will be oppflfrd lo 
ihefe reafonings ? Men aie deceived in jmlgmg theteby j foi 
thcfe people, which we look upon ai only one degree removed 
from ■ ftate of natuie, work up and manufailure ibe eanh'i 
produflions. Thus from ihiir com, before it ii ripe, they ex- 
traA agelaiinnui juice, viilh which they make pilatable lake;. 
Therefore, before the arrival of Eoropcant, they knew hour to 
make lirRieniFd litjuora, tools, uienfili, aims, ornamenti, let. 
They confined liiemfeltci to Khtft ; hunting tooil them From a 
feieatir) life, and did not give iliem time enoujh [o«itend their 



Manu&flurest like the wants of civiltzed men, 
«iay (as was obferved in the laft chapter) be divided 
into three clafles: ift. thole of neceflity; ad. thofe 
flf convenience; 3d, thole of fancy or luxury. Food, 
and the natural exigencies of mankind, are compre- 
hended in the firft clafs. 

. It is from the wants of convenience efpecially, 
that manufiiiilures have their "origin. Without doubt, 
fkins of: Hieep were futScietit to defend men from 
the feveriiies of cold; a cabin or a but from the in- 
tern perature of the atmofpbere; but man is no fooner 
prefervcd from one evil than he feeks to get rid of 
another. SJtins are infufceptible of being well join- 
ed together ; life mMies them hard; a cabin is frequent- 
ly thrown down, is confined and fmoaky; whence 
arife the wants of coovcnicncy, which are transform- 
ed into eojoyments, whofe accuftomed ufe changes 
*hem into neceffities. 

When maa has every convenience, he then thinks 
of ornament. Hence the wants of luxury, ihey are 
entirely in the imagination, and procure imaginary 
pleafures only. Therefore to wear anv laced clothes, 
or drink coffee out of a china rather than a delfcn 
cup, is a want created by luxury or fancy. 

The nature of thefe three kinds of want being 
pointed otit, it isneceffary to know what thofeof the 
Americans are. They have the two firft of them. 
Their habitudes contrafted in their in^ncy frotu 
European emigrants, and their commerce with the 
£ngli(b, have acciiftomed them to the kind of life and 
F Afte 

Thep4nonl life of the AiabiiniliaiCDnilgftcd tticm eoe Or 
t«a (hgreei firihu in tbi tn of minufifturini, becaufe ihat 
Jcind of life affords greater leifute, »nd gl^i more uniform lad 
(onftantproduQiuDt. Thole Ihetibtrdi, whofe richn conGH but 
in liieir fi'icks, and vrlioliiE on mlllc alnne, and ire clothed 
w>(h their wool onlj, h*ve » palEonile defira for coffee, Iherbet, 
mul fugir. Tiie deSre of intreiflng 'heir tnjojments it the 
ciule. Lcl it be Cheielore agreed, thai m.m by tiii nature !■ 
laclined to enjoymeat, ind confcijugntljr to ouaubduKi- 
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tafte of the latter, and it is well known that Engtifh 
iuduftry has been parcicularty dire3ed to necelTary 
and ufeful arts. 

The independent Americans, at leaft thoie who 
inhabit great maritime cities, have borrowed from the 
F.nglifli a lafte for luxuries; they feek for gauzes, 
blond lace, filks, &c. It is however with pleafurc I 
obferve, that if this taRt of modes has infe^ed Lon- 
don within thefe few years, iti ravages. have not been 
extended with the fame. rapidity in the United States 
as in Europe. Their fituation, auftere rehgion, 
morals, and ancient habits, their rural or marine life, 
prevent their feeking after elegance and drefs, and 
keep them from ofleiitation and voluptoaufnefs. Al- 
though they may perhaps be changed a few degrees, 
the evil is not yet fenfible, at leaft in the Northern 
States * Therefore our obfervations ought princi- 
pally to reft upon the two firfi clafles of wants. Now 
It is impoflible that the Americans fhould ever re- 
nounce them; they will be perpetually led and at- 
tached to them by their nature and habitudes, and 
by the manner in which their population is in- 
creafed. 

By their nature, becaufe they are men; and it has 
been proved, that man Is endowed with that adivity 
which perpetually difpofes him to add to his enjoy- 
By their habitudes, becaufe, as it has been ob- 
ferved, they contrafted that of all thofe wants; and 
it is well known, that atafte for pleafure is not to be 
exta^minated when rooted by. habitude. How can 
it be required of man to deprive liimfelf of wineand 
liquort 

'■ * Luiirr ii cerlainly to he found in V'ltfiniti >nd wken wc 
fpeak of luim; with nfpc£l to free Amerisi, it ii necclTiry I* 
diftiDguifli carefully the Saiiihetn from ihc Nortbern States ; 
cities from the country ; mirillme citietfromiateriorone^. By 
thcfc diftiiiQioni many umttu-ittici in thcaccoiiDlof lapciicial 
lr>*e]'cri may be eiplalaedi 
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Bqnors to which he is accuftomed, and in which he 
places a part of his enjoyments, except we woutd 
rendfr him unhappy ? I will not quoie hermits, fich 
perfohs, or philofoph^s, who have had that empire 
over themfclves; but let nota like prodigy be expeft- 
ed in a whale nation. An aflbciation of three mil- 
lions of philofophers has not yet, been, nor will be 
fcen to con fine- them fe Ives to the regimen of Pytha- 
goras,* or the diet of Cornaro'; 

The feverefacrifice of tea, which ;he independent 
Americans made at the beginning of the war, wilt 
perhaps be alfo qaoted. The entbufiafm of liberty 
and influence of example were able, during lome 
time, to overcome their habitudes j-f^ as religious en- 
thufiafm has combated, fometimes fuccefsfully, the 
paflions of an hermit. But there is no caufe power- 
ful enough to proJiice a like effeft, except in the 
crilis which makes the facrificc neceflary and eafy. 
The reafon of the de|;endence in which the Ameti^- 
cans would put thcmfslves with refpe^ to the Eu- 
ropeans, and [he fear of diftant corruption, are mo- 
tives too feeble to carry men to that point of heroifm! 
It is not fuliliciently demondrated to them that they 
cannot drink wint fi^cim ' Madeira without being 
fume day corrupted by it, and without preparing- 
the way for great calamities, 

The manner in which popaiadonta renewed and 
Fi incrcafed' 
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-|- ]t is alTaied that ibftinence liam tea wat not ereiy where 
falchruUy obreived, which appear) very probable on leflEfliot 
[h4t there was > party which [>'m would hart violated il. I 
bave known feieral perfoni whom the ilEprivatlon of tea had 
made III f^i a long time, akhjugh ihcy had Ii;ed illuGve meani, 
hy fubltituting the iafufija of agreeable Cmptes for that of tb* 
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increafed in America, does not make it ))robabl«- 
that i!s inhabitants will ever be able to renounce the 
want of European produ^lions. 

A prodigious number of individuals emigrate 
e*ery year from all parts of Europe to America, 
who carry with them wants and inclinations which 
they have from education and habit. If tbey find 
-them in America, they continue to gratify them ? 
if they are unknown there, they naturalife tliem, 
and.it is the firfl thing they go about; far they do 
not fo much perceive the new pleafures they are go- 
ing to enjoy, as thofe of which they are deprived ;. 
lo great is the force of our firll habits and ciiftoms. 
Remembrance, although frequently mixed with the 
craci idea of Servitude, abandons man in the grava 
only. 

According to this inclination, natural to all men, 
let the imnienfe variety of wants and appetites be 
calculated which are going to traniplant themfelve* 
from Europe lo the United State;; and let it be 
judged, wheiiter it be poflible to put bounds to or 
deftroy them, - 

To fucceed in ihij, it would not only be necef- 
fary to fliut om foreign commerce from al! the Aaoe- 
rican porle : Aaierican indullry m\x& be circumfcrib- 
ed,aiidihefanrce of their wants Jiopped up; it would' 
be necel^ty to imitate the LacedananiaD law, wl^ch 
ordaiscd thai nothing fhou Id be worked up but with 
the heavy hatchet, the more effeitually to baniftj the 
luxury of elegant furniture. In a word, a miracle 
muft be operated upon the Americans, to take from 
them all remembrance of what tiiey have been, of all 
they have fecn, fmelt, or talked ; and ibe fame en- 
chantment miiil deprive European emigrantH of their 
ideas; as it would be abfurd to hope for a like pro- 
digy, the farce of li'ingt, which drags the indepen- 
'dcut Americans iuto exterior commerce, muft be 
fubmitlcd 
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- fubmltted to.* All is reduced to two words : Ame- 
rica has wants, and Europe has manufaftures. 

In the United States fume of the inhabitants fill up 
the leifiire aiforded by agriculture (in which the Eu- 
ropeans cannot hope to become their rivals) with an 
attention to manufactures. And they have others 
confined to the tnoft necefTary arts; conne^ed with 
cultivation, filheries, and the conllrui^ion of veflels. 
But even thefe raanufaftures are but few in uumbef, 
and infufEcient for the wants of the United States. 
They are therefore obliged to have recourfe to Eu- 
rope. It is not that they neither have, nor can have 
almon: all the raw materials employed in our own 
ntanutaftures. Tbey have hemp, flax and cotton. f 
But, if they had raw materials in plenty, they 
ought to be advifed not to eftablifli manulitftures ; or, 
to fpeak more jufHy, maim/a^tirej could net he efta- 
tiified; the nafwe ^ ihiags erdaiiu it /a. iet lis dif- 
cufs this quellioD, as it is'an important one. 

F 3 There 

• It ii »;ih regff t thit I write Ehii fiS, on confideilng it 
phUofophUill)', but it ■ppcin to haTc bccii deibooltrited polU 
tkall)'. No perfon dIucs more than I da to fee Ch< (Jnlced 
Stitei fepirale therafelTCi from all the vorld, >iii in this lilua' 
fion CO find again the luneritj of the Spatlan regimen, with- 
out iti cruel priociplea or military difpofiiion. It would be > 
fmrt ftrolie in politicij but thrj unhappily ti no more thia t 

-f- The four Souchera Statu glthei greit quantitJei of Cot- 
tno. Their poor ate clothed wiih it winter and fuaimer. In 
winter they wear cotton Ihlrti, and clolhei of wool laC cottan 
Diiied. Id famtott their Ihirti an lin^n, and their ovtwinl 
cletlus of cotttn. Women'! itth U entirely of cotton, an4 
made np bj tbemfelTei, women of tbe richeii Glift eicepied ; 
vet a woman of (hit daft bii a deal of cotton worked up in 
her houfe, and thii tillico equali fa beauty that of Europe. 
Thofe from ihe South furnlfli a deal of cotton to the Sniei of 
the North, which cannot groiv it, the climate being Mo cold. 

There is fearcel j any part of the United Statei withont good 
Hoar and faw mills. The Northern Sticet bare otheri for H^t. 
tenlng iron. It is in the conilraaion of milli efpecially, that 
the Americini diflinguilh themfetvei, in Tirying their employ 
Ud iitiliiy, aod in Ihtlr diftiibiiti«a< 
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There sre many Tcufom for men's engaging in a 
new country in agricuiture rather than in manufac- 
tures. There, where two individuals can eafily live 
together, they marry, fays Montefquieu. The la- 
bour of the fteW offers to them more means of living 
together, of augmenting and fupporting their fami- 
ly, than working at man u failures: in ihefe the de- 
pendence of the workman, his precarious and 
changeable ftatc, his moderate wages, and the high 
price of proviCons in cities, where moft manufac- 
tures are eilablifhed, put it out of his power to think 
of having a companion; and if he has one, the prof- 
peft of mifery which (lie muft have before her eyes 
after his death, Impofes on him a law contrary to 
propagation, to avoid the cruelty of caufing children 
to be brought into the world only Co be unhappy.* 

In a new country where land is not dear, where it 
requires not much in advance, or an expenCve cul- 
tivation, and is at the fame time fruitful, the nuni-> 
ber of little and happy families muft rapidly increafe. 
What a difference in other refpefls from this pure- 
and fimple country life, where man is conflantly in 
the prefence of nature, where his foul is elevated by 
the fpeAacle, where his phyfical principles continu- 
ally regenerate by a falubrious air, and in reviving 
^ercifes, where he lives in the midfl of his relations 
and friends, whom he makes happy : whatadilTerence 
from that to the life of tnanufaAurers condemned 
to vegetate in difmal prifons, where they refpire in- 
feAion, and where their minds are abforbcd, as well 
as their livet abridged) This condn A alone ought ta 
decide' 

* JenmafOiu) n»Dufjftunr(> tai In gcntril nin in ■ llMc 
•f d^ndcnca, whore fob^Acnce >• precarioui, and vha hive 
duldraa, ccTtainlr kVB (hiiQ left thui the inbiliiMnti of the 
coDDtiy vha have * fieill pro^rtji The pitemJty ii ■ but- 
ttUDi ■"■1 conliquentJy ofua odiou) ta the Gtftj their childien 
VVig^anntflf thcfoftcirel^orpiteiniltovc. Whackiodof 
SUiet4tioamuftuiIsfi«iafticli »Cttgi»aic«I 
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decide the Americans to rejei^ the patoful flate of 

inanafadurcs.* 

Befidei 

* The I'dC) of prapertj' U one of the ftronteft t!f9 bf which 
man ii attached ta life, to his counttf , 10 tirtui, and I will 
add even ta health. The ratlifiaion of > m an u favorer, who 
at the end of the week hat a guinea ifl hii iioebet, it far fnta 
that of the Uttic counirr praprittar, who ii & Idam ptdTetfed of 
fuch a fumi but who galhEri in hii own liEld eieiy thin) nC' 
celTaty. He ians it, feci it alwayi with pleafure, takes care 
of iti cultivation, and, by a confcquence of Ihit faf[ difpofi- 
tion, he *ltachei himfelf Co the inimaji which iIHH bim in that 

The labounr feci, it he worlu, the paJTibility of incre^i^ 
(he nomber of hit children; and he has the pleating hope of 
leaving them after hit death a little corner of earth wbicb will 
keep Ihem from indigence. 

The labourer ii happy becaDfe his eontttQ) ire with the 
earth only, which gitet liberally and d^iintereaedly, whiljl the 
intereft of [he malleT who pay] the minufaduiei- embitteri the 
waeei which be receiret, 

The labourer is mi happy, beeiufe he ii only imongA hii 
equal] i inequality ia the fource of nialiee. The fuperior it 
RiaiicJDus ta fupport hii oppieOion. The Have It viadiftire to 
dcftroy and revenge it. 

The labourer la amiable and geseroui, taecanfe it would be 
necerfary to abandon all cukivatloa, if there wai not betweeo. 
hulbandtocn- a reciprocity of fcrviCGi and confidence. 

Pethipi it would not be difficult to prove that health and 
nodnefi are dimioilbed id proportion to the iacreafe of miDa- 
f aQDiet, citic), propertiTf and the defertion of rural life i and 
thit vicei and criniBiue increaled in tb; lame pioportion- 

This is not the opiaion of the fenGble and intetelling author 
of the Study of Hature : ■' When I wai at Mofcow," fiva he, 
(Vol. III.) "»nQld Qenevoii, who was in that city, m the 
" tJn>e of Peter I. loU me, that fince dilftreal meant of fub. 
" fiHencehad been opened Co the people by the cHabli IhnieDt of 

" beriet, and iacendiariei.had been lefi rreqjent than farmeriy." 
But thta would not have eiifted, and there would have baea 
the fame public and private tittufi if Inftead of malung the 
ILuflijins majiufa£)ureti, they had been rnade proprietor! irf 
lands. HuAandinen are hoBell people, faya.M. diSi. Perre 
himielf.— And woiblliopB, as I have jultobferved, do notofTcF 
tliac neccQity of reciproca) fervice which gitei tjbe habitude of 
|BodaU>; they prefcaciateicHftiuggliBg igiiaa iDteieft, rich 
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Befides there will be, for a confiderable time to 

come, more to be gained in the United States, by (he 
earth, which yields abundantly, than by raanulac- 
tures — and manplaceshimfelf in that fituation where 
the greateft and moft fpeedy gain is to be acqufred. 
' As population muft, for many ages, be difpropor- 
tioned to the extent of the United States, iand wiil 
be cheap there during the fame length of time,* and 
eonfequemly the inhabitants will for a long time be 
cultivators. 

Thofe whom ambition, thini of gain, or igno- 
rance, Ihould incline to eftablifli manufaftiares, will, 
from that moment, be difbanded from it by the dear- 
nefs of workmaufhip. This dearncfs is already very 
confider- 

■nd Indolent fliipidity Srliing; to cheat iQ'm Indigence. If 
warklhoiil do not malcE men ralcilt, they difpafe ihem to be- 
CDioe fa; tbej make them ifotifti) inlealible, ancoutb, lad' 
bid fitheti. 

Theiefore, the h& quoted by thii author ioet not prove, 
that to preicot critnei, U ii necetTary to ellablilh minuric- 
torci ; but that it ii better Co have manufafiam peopled with 
(teiraied workmen, than forcDa with buditCi ; it ic a IcITer 
nil, bulkiiAill an evil. 

n ■ An idea of ibe price of land) in the United Stalei, may 
be formed from the followiBg article taken from the Gazette of 
Philadelphia, of 9th of December, 17841 <' Obferve that thE 
" ground of Pennfylvania begin! to be dear, and that the inhi- 
" bitiDt) begin to emigrate to Kentucky."— By tbit advertile- 
ment there are offered tafale, " i<,oCio)cret of land, Gtualed 
" in the connty of North ampton. State of Pennfylvania, upon 
" the Delaware.— A pobllc road, a navigable river, fertilc'loit, 
" exceltent for cukuK-^eaiJowi— placet for mills— great fo- 
" reHi — plenty of SOi-pondi, &c. at half a guinea an acre. 

" Another quantity of 15,000 aeret, upon the SufquebaoBihf 
" with ei]uat and even greater advanlagei, at the fame pticci — 
H Good titledecdi, — facilitiei of payment.— A telerveofthrea 
'< hundred acrei only will be required in each dlftciQ for th« 
" mainteoaoce of the clergyman of the pariih ; — one hundred 
" goi neat when ihetelhall be fifty familio, to build iparTontge 
•' houfe— ten guinea! • yeit ftt five J*in, Ud ftavi&m ftr 
" the fGb«ol-in«ter>'' 
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aonfiderable,* aod may become Hill more fo, as the- 
caufe which occafiom it muit naturally become motv 

extended. 

What is the caufc? It has already been intimated 
fo as to be forefeen. 

Cities are built in all quartersif lands are cleared 
and eftabliftiments made every where. Jn the flate 
of Kentucky, for inftance, wherCj in 1771, there- 
were fcarcely otie hundred inhabitants, there are now 
nearly thirty thoufand; and thefe men have emigrat- 
ed from inhabited coafls or countries. Thus hands 
are taken from the commerce and agriciilttire of thef« 
bft, which is confeqiiently the caufe of the increaf- 
ed price of worlunanfliip. 

From this dearnefs it has been concluded in Eu- 
rope, that the people in America were wretchedj a 
contrary conclufion r)ught to have been drawn. 
Wherever workmen govern; wherever they are paid 
a high price, the people are neceflarily happy ; for 
it IE of cheni that the various dalTes of workmen are 
compofed. 

On the contrary, wherever workmanfhip is at a 
low price, the people are wretched; for this cheap- 
nefs proves that there are more workmen than there 
is work to execute, more want of employ than can 
befupplied. This is what the rich deiire, that they 
may govern the workmen, and buy the fweat of tfacir 
brows at the loweA fate pof&ble.^ 

It 

• Three, four and fire livrtii ire fHquen'ly p»!d In die eltiei 
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iiinecil of this tiath, look at EngUnd and France ; 
ii ler; dear ia London bur chop in Pirl). The 
London It wtll fed, clacbcd ind paiii ; in Piris ho 
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It is the reverfe in America, the workman giver- 
the law, and fo much tbe belter, tie receives it too> 

often every where elfe. ^ 

This deartiefs o£ workmanfliip is prejudicial ta 
manufaiflures, and ftill fo much the belter. Thefe^ 
eftabliihments are fo many tombs which fwallow up 
generations entire.* Agriculture, on the contrary,- 
perpeiqaliy increafes population. 

By preventing, or at leafi retarding the rife of ma-- 
nufdflures .within their provinces, the Americans' 
will H'op (he decadency of moFais and public fpirit t ■- 
. for if maiiufuflures brin; gold into the States, they 
bring at the brae time a poifon whicKunderirines 
them. They refemble J number of individuals whofe- 
nsture and morals are at once corrupted : they form 
and accufloai nien to fervitiide, and give in a reptib- 
lie a preponderance to ariilocrtiicai principles, and- 
by accumulaling riches in a final! ninnbei> of hands,- 
tliey caofe republics to incline to ariftocracyi 

Tljerefow. the iniitpendent Americans will do' 
wifely to leave to Europe the care of manufafluring- 
fur them, becaufe fhe is irrefiAibly dr^^gged into ma- 
nufaif^tires ; and as their population and confumption? 
mu ft rapidly increafe, it is not impoflibk that Eu- 
rope may one day conline herfelf to this kind of oc- 
cupation, and that America may one day become 
her florehoufc of grain and raw materials, of which 
fbc will not be in need. In ihu cafe nothing will 



" ploDgh ind hoiCii, and »ting a wing of i turkey *nd > piece 
" of good white bretd. J have (eei\," idded he, " t vcffei am»e 
" It New-Yark, full of Scolchmen, not one of niiom wit un- 
" employtd the next dij," 

• There are fevetil m.nufaaurn it Amlenf, init ii is re- 
ni.irkcd„ ihit ibe bofpitils ireniaK filed with faubf.fluieri 
th»n with inifiini ocotliu tiice ittii<n:, A in aim fid a ting 

It ii beciure ihit kind of Burkmen becomes Cwr.er debiuclicii, 
gnd gic' laonei ta Che hofpital, being mofllj' tingle, »Dil wi^icut 

inf litimeilic tttKhneni. 
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'be feenin Europe but cities and workfhops; inlndc-. 
pendent America nothing biTt fields well cultivated. 
I will leave i[ to be decided which country would 
have the mofl happy fate. 

Under the feme point of view, the independent 
Americanswilt ftill aift wifely hy leaving it to the 
Euiopeans to furnifli them with ncceflary articles; 
and in feidom frequenting the cities and (ea-ports of 
the ancient continent. In effeft, an European 
tranfported to independent America is in the j,ro- 
portion of one to one hundred, and fometimes to a 
thoufand. — His example has therefore but very little 
influence ; the luxury of which he makes a parade 
in palling by, excites lefs confideratioil'or refjieft 
than contempt and ridicule. If he leaves a remem- 
hrance of himfcif, it is foon effaced by the general 
motion : there are, moreover, foiwe Euiopeans, 
who, ftruck and edified by the manners and ciif- 
toms of free America, have good fen fe enough to 

.refpeift and conform themfelves to them. 

It is the reverie when an American goes on Jhore 
in Europe, almoft alone, with his fimpMcity of man- 
ners in the midft of a vortex of men who efteem the ' 
eclat of exterior appearance only; who, agitated and 
led by the general ton, facrilice every thing to the 
furor of making a great figure by the britliance of 
drefs, equipage, and pomp: this American muftat 
fiift be torn down and tormented, becaufe he findj 
himfelf thrown into a circle of habitudes contrary 
to his own. Afterwards he becomes familiartfed by 
little .and little, and if he does not quite get a tafte 
for them, at leaft his attachment to a limplicity of 
life and manners is neeefliirily weakened. Carrying 
hack with him to his own country this difpofiiion of 
miAd, he introduces it infenfibly into the minds of 
ihofe who are about him, upon Wiiichithas fome in- 
fluence — upon the minds of his children'and friends, 
Tlieir tafte for fimplici^' becomes lukewarm 6y his 
exarapl<k 
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example, and the following age fees public vntues 
tUl into inditFerence. 

It will be kfs dangerous to the public Ipirit of the 
independent Americans to admit the Europeans intd 
the United States, thantogolhemfelvesinro Europej 
^m W'bich il refults that it would be very impcriiiiti 
to encourage the former to becomethe carriers of 

I have infifted upon this refieftion becaufe there 
feems to have appeared in fomc Slates a difpofiiioa 
to give premiunK lor diftant navigation. They 
ought to reflect, tliat tliey' have but kv/ hands, and 
that as few as poflible ftioutd be taken from culture. 
They are in the fituation I have fpoken of in my 
principles of exterior commerce, where a nation 
gains by making carriers of others having lefi foil or 
employ. They fliould alfo recoiled, that republi- 
can morals are belter preferved in the bofom of agri- 
culture than upon the fea and in foreign voyages, 
which give to men communications with other mo- 
rals and governments. 

It is a general queAion in the United States, by 
what means it is poffible to put bounds to eiterior 
commerce, and flop the progrefs of luxury : Itay at 
home, — cultivate, cultivate, I .will repeal 1| them; 
this is the fecret whereby you will prevent the in- 
creafe of luxury; a fecret much preferable to fump- 
tuary laws and prohibitory regulations, which foms 
ilates have it in contemplation to make. 

There h no power great enough tofet, by regula- 
tions, fuch boundaries to exterior commerce 3£ will' 
not be exceeded: to clrcumfcribe it, forinfhioce, to- 
merchandizes of convenience, without the importa- 
tion of tbofe of luxury. The nature or force of 
things only has fuch a power. That force has, as- 
has been before explained, tlie union of the natural 
circumftancesof a nation; thefecircumlhiaces alone 
jnark the limits of ,cotTuiicrce> A nalioo whicb 
caimot 
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j«annot pay for luxuries with its own produAioo^ 
-dots not purchafe them. The favage can only pro- 
cure with his furs, brandy, gunpowder, and woollea 
coverings; he buys neither fiilis nor laces. 

If, therefore, tlie pra<lu£lions of the United Statej 
be fcarcely fuBtcient to pay for the importations of 
necetSty and convenience iirom Europe, merchan- 
dizes of luxuiy will not be imported: if thefe be 
'Carried to it, 'tis becaufe it can pay for them. There 
is no merchant who likes to ruin himfelf. 

If, on the contrary, the United States have pro- 
ductions proper for the ancient continent, in quan- 
tities fuJficient to procure, by their exchange, not 
only the moft necelTary and coovenient things, but 
even thofe of luxi«y, notlung can hinder tlw latter 
from being fooner or later imported, by meaASof 
exterior commerce. 

In truth, to increafe demands of this nature, the 
public opinion, which before treated opprobriou^ 
a tafte for modes, rauft totally change, and the par- 
etic ular opinions of certain te&s equally yield to it. 

But notwlthQanding the powerful infiuencc of 
«pinion upon merchandizes of luKwy, the fate af 
nhis kind of commerce will be more particularly de- 
-f ermined by the Aate of the independent Americans, 
■for when rich they, will adopt them. This (aft will 
appear certain, if what has been faid on the nature 
of the human heart be recolle&ed, and its inclina- 
tion to improve man's Atuation, and to increafe his 
enjoyments. 

Tafte for a rural li£e alone, if tbe Americans pre- 
ferve it, will retard the progrefs of luxury, which 
fprings up in cities, from latiety, want of fomething 
to do, and from bllitude : employment prefervcs the 
country from thofe moral ills. 

There is one taft confideration, which ought to 

perfuade the independent Americans to employ 

themfelves in culiivadon, aod ttje& both manufac- 

G tures 
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tures and exterior tranfporls j which is, that in wifii- 
iiig 10 undertake every thing at once, the fcarciiy of 
nioney, necelTary at leaft f^r the mechanical part of 
thefe operations, lyill always .be more perceived, 
whilft, by giving thcmfelves up entirely to cultiva-, 
tion, they will procure from their foil produflioiM 
fufliciejit to pay forthefemanufaflures from Europe, 
and to make up for the fcarciiy of coin,* 

They appear to be alarmed at this; what has been 
faid upon the fubjefl of^oney oughtto remove their 
fears. Jt lias been ^emonfiraied lliat a nation may; 
carry on a very confiderable commerce without its 
aid. It will hereafter be feen that the United States 
produce ^any raw materials cflentially neceflary to 

• The indfpm^ent Ametieu)" have but lillla mortj ; thl* 
ftatcUy irift. from iwo caufu; firfl, fiom (he kind of tom- 
inerce thcf hcictofoic cirrJ<d on wiih England, and aficivi'irdi 
irom the riviges of i feven years wstr. Ai thii camniet;e wii 

the import a lion 1 alwayi fuipalTed the tipoiiaiior.i the reCult 
w)i, Ihat Ihey could not but be debloii to England, tai coald 
' not draw money from that illajid. 

It was 1 kind of commercial feiviliide, which the Eng^iA ' 
looked upon ai the pledge and gaaraniee of the dependence of ' 
,^e Cofoniei upon Che muther country* 

The money i^ey had came Aom their illicit commerce H'iili 
the Sugar lUindE and Europiin poWeia. Thewar, afietoardi, 
.d; changing labourect into foldleis, caufed ■ part of Iheir lioda 
to remain KilhouC cultivation. FrbA that time eiciianses in.' 
creafeil and money decieafed. The little of it remaining in 
Annerica, came 6iS horn money carried and eipende<i there b/ 
the Engl ilfa and French attniei, and afterwards bj the loans nC' ,' 
goclltcd in Earope by Congrefi. 

But it iieify to conceive, after what hat been faid upon the 
quantity of coin, how a nation, which, by an eitraord:nir]r 
leiotution, li all at once widely developed, it> population ra- 
pidly intrtared, and ii therelvy obllgFd to continual advanni, 
'.for clearing of land), fur building, miking ufroada ani ciniln, 
to payibteign debts, moftly in Cpecie, and whiih has nomrnei, 
inuA fee! the fcircity of money, and the reafon of it is clear : . 
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I'rance, and that (he can make their exports with 
greater advantage than thofe of any other country. 

Thus it appears that thefe two countries may carry 
On togfiher a direft trade of exchange vvithouE tno- 
-Hey, coflfequentlx an advantageous or.t; for the ex- 
change between tHem of produiftions is more hicra- ■ 
live than an exchange of produftions for money; 
,. although this opinion may not be adopted by men in 
genera), who attach a greater price to goid than to 
merchandize, and continually forget its reprefent^- 
tivevaUie, to fubftituteforit areaione. It mull be 
inceffantly repeated to them that money would be 
obfolutely nothing without produi5tions; that a riah 
people is- that which, by its induftry, intreafo ]io- 
pulation, and has confe^uently an abundance of 
jiroduftions ; that the fecret of increafing the quan— 
. tity of coin confifts only in the art of multiplying 
neceflary produftjons, and it is this to which the 
United States ought to incline, without being anxious 
aboat the niOney which they may have at pr«fent or 
in future. 

Let us refume the different quefllons contained in 
this chapter. 

My objeft has been to make it appear that the 
United States were forced bv their neceflity and cir- 
cumftances to engage in exterior commerce. 

To convince my readers of' this, 1 have proved 
that the independent Americans had wants of ne- 
celTiiy, of conrtinience, and even fome of luxury, 
which they cffuld neither renounce nor fupply them- 
. lelvcs with. 

That having no manufactures of their own, they 
were obliged to have lecourfe to thole of Europe: 
that they could eftablifh none for a long time, having 
but few hands, and that cultivation ought to employ 
_ al! their care.-. 

That according to phyfiorl, political, and moral 

relations, they ought to perfevere in applving them- 

G a ' fcives 
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felves to agriculture alone, and even give up nlT 
thoughts of tranfporting to Europe, by their owa- 
meaiij, their proper productions. 

That this was the only meant oi preferving their 
republican mqraU, and of retarding th« pro^refs of 
luxury. 

In fine, that by engaging in aericulture, and ne<- 
gle^iug manufaftures, tbey will lefs perceive tlic 
want of n:oney, and will find the means of fup- 
plylng that want, and of carrying on a very advan- 
tageous exterior cooimercc of exchange of coninio> 

Thefe different points being firmly eftabli^teil, ir 
is at prefent necelf^ry to prove, that of all the nation) 
of Europe, France is the moft proper to enter Into 
a Commercial alliance with the United States, and 
that their neceflities and produ^ions are correfpon- 
tlent to each other. It U propofed to lay open this 
Intth, by prcfeniing the double table of reciprocal 
unportaiions and expo nations, to be made bet«ieca 
France and free America. 



CHAPTER V. 



<y ik- Imf^irtalUa to It ma,li /.-cm Fianeg into tit 
Vnilfd Slatei, or if tht h'untt of iht United Slalii^ 
tmd the PitihiUkits ef France '^kich cvrrtffmj iherett. 

JL H E attentive reader will have already been able 
to judge, that if the independent Ann^r.Jcans do 
not (ieviuic from the career which is open to theni, 
Europe will, for a longtime, have to furnith them 
with nianubi5tured merchandize. It lia& been made 
" reappear, that the clearing and cultivation of lands, 
and all that relates to interior commerce, fuch as 
roads and canals, offered to their induib-y the moft 
favourable 
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fevourable and ufeful employ, efpecially whilft im- 
polls do not reftraiii their movements, and that a 
free conftitution equally honours every individual. 

It is noiv neceflary to take a curfory view of their 
wants," and to point out ihofe articles with which 
France may pretend to furmfh them in competition 
with other nations, if even flie cannot do it more 
advantageoufly than her rivals. 1 will follow, in 
this enumeration, the Englifli publications which 
have treated iipoti the matter, and particularly that 
of Lord Sheffield: he has omitted nothing, becaufe 
his country pretends to furnifli every thing.* 

SECTION I. 



Wine becomes a real want of thofe who have 
once been acquainted with it. Happy or miferable, 
rich or poor, every body makes ufe of wine. Wine 
is the delight of the happy or of the rich: it helps 
the unfortunate to fupport his forrow; the poor 
think they find it aivequivalent for the food they are 

Eafe has lately been too general in the United 
States, not to have introduced the ufe of wine ; and 
futurity, by augmenting their means, will only in- 
creafe their want of this liquor. 

The wines which were moft generally confumeti 
in the United States, were, as in England, Oporto, 
Madeira, and fome. from Spain.. French wines, 
charged as in^ Britain, with enormous duties, were 
introduced by contraband only. 

Liberty has caufcd ihofc Britannic ihackles to dif- 
G 3 appear. 

* I will not deftend Co th: minuets hit LorJIIiip hii dons, 
k^t 1 vfill prove, in cnry Jmpoitant ircicle, the FrMcK, if 
ucy IcDow how to prolic by ilieir Dituiil idTantigei, mult ob- 
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appear. French wines are freely imported iato the 
United States, and pay but little duty. 

Such IS the itate of thiogs, and it leads me to the 
dicuflion of tliree qtieilions: 

Does it fuit the Uaitcd Slates to cultivate vines, 
and to make wine ? 

Ought they not, in renouncing tlus ctiltivatioa, 
to give the preference to French wines? 

And what means ought the French to ufe, in order 
to obtain and preferve this preference? 

It would beabfurd to deny that (he United Stales 
can produce wine, becaufe the experiments hitherto 
made have been Iruitlefs. Extended as they are, and 
having countries as fouthern as Europe, it is im- 
poflible there fliould nOt be, in many places, a foil 
proper for the vine, 

The Utile .fuccefs of attempts may therefore, 
without hazarding too much, be attributed either to 
the ignorance of the cultivator, his want of perfe- 
verance, or a bad choice of plants. 

However that may be, if the Americant will 
hearken to the counfeli of able obfervers, and reap 
advantage from the errors of other nations, they 
will carefully avoid the cultivation of vines. In 
every country where they liavC been cultivated, for 
one rich man, they have made a number wretched. 

The long and conliderable advances which vines 
require, [he pr^iwation, prefervation, and fale of 
their produce, have put all the good vineyard plots 
into the hands of rich people, who not cultivating 
thefe themfdves, pay the real cultivator very badly. 
The falary of the wrttched vine-drefTer is every 
where inevitably fixed i the time he does notwor^ 
not being calculated, and kw wine countries offer 
any employ by which loft time may be filled up; and 
othcrwife, the variations in the prices of the moft 
Heccflary commodities occalioned by a thoufand 
caufes, 
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caur», by the abundance or even fcarcity of wine, 
are not confwiered for him. 

Would it be believed, that abuodance is the mofl 
unfortunate thing that can happen, either to the pro- 
prietor or the vine-dre(rer? In hA, theexpence of 
gathering augments, and the price of the thing di- 
minifhes. There is more work to be done, more 
hands are necelTary, and they are 'paid more wages; 
more hogfheads are wanted, the expences of carriage 
greater, more fpace is required, liie fale is lefs, and 
.confequently the income* 

The fcarcity of winea, ortheflerility of the vine- 
yard, is perhaps lefi unfortunate than the abundance, 
at leaft to the proprietor. But it is cruelly felt by 
the vine-drelTer, and thofe wandering troops uf day 
labourers, whom the ingratitude of their foil, or a 
bad government, forces to go from home in fearcb 
of employ. 

The numerous variations which have an influence 

upon the produce of the vineyard, make it very in> 

convenient property, and triflingly advantag^ous.-l- 

Thc 

* The daj'i work of 1 TlnUgcTTiitel utoiJiog to the fcircity 
DT ibundince of wine, from fix to liFtjr fals. The price of 
boflbttii hu likewlfe viriatlont in i different price, froat 
Itiree to tifteen lidei. There arc jieiri wherein the piice of 
the hogfheid U higher than iliit of the wine ohich trf ontatnii 

The prapiietor wha eltablilhei hti eipencei upon bit leie- 
nuet, ii every year deceived by thofe oF th« vlncfitd. In one 
j<ir he receives at che rite oF'iO for lao; the feeond year hii 
vineyard ii pethapi dellioyed by bail ; ihe ibiid be ii eipofed 
to bankrupcy, or lo fuller by it, or Hi winei turn four; the 
fourth he may have but a moderate ptoduca, which will not 
compeafite for hi) preceding loileii In ten yean time a pro- . 
prtetor would fcircely find an average year which wii toleiablir 
food ; yet, ai men love ro exaggerate their ricbct anJ meani, 
each proprietor calculate! hii revenue upon the highell produce 
that hii vineyard hai erer jieided : the greauft pait a( ihent 
(pertd inconfequence, and are ruined. 

f ll ii a proverb in France, that there It 00 p'OpMty imfc 
UBdEciontd thao that of the vintjud. 
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The return miift be waited for when much has been 
gaihereii; paymei.ts muli be made when there has 
been bnt liitle. Tlie proprietor mufl therefore have 
other refources, wheii^er it be to wait or to pay. 
The vine-drefltr, unhappy enough to have a pro- 
perty,* without any of thefe refources, tuins him- 
felf fooner or later. He is obliged to fell at a low 
price,f or to confume his wines himfelf ; thence re- 
fults his ftopidiiy and idlenefs, his difcourageraenti. 
his duii and qaarreifome humoor, and efpecialjy the 
ruin of his heahh. Too much wine in the time 
of abundance, no bread in that of fcarcity; thefe 
are the i«-o ahernatives which divide his life. 

Therefore countries covered with vineyards are 
generally lefs peopled, and prefent a pifture of a de- 
generated, weak, and wretched population. For the 
moft part they want hands to cultivate the vineyard 
in a feafon when work cannot be delayed. It is 
done by thefe bands of ftrangers, of whom I have 
already 

'The Gtualion of a vini-dreneriidifFcrcnt according ta the 
cuftom of countries. In [nmt he ii hlicd only by the dajr, and 
(heie he ii complciely wieichcd. In otheri, it m Soilierlaad, 
he has hilf of the produce. But an unjuft and lyiannkil lix, 
Uid on by (he proptietois ihemfelves, reduces thii half to a 

t Such ii nearly the liiuitjon of molt ot the vine-drefTeti 
of Au mi, who are proprietgra. They itc it the mercy of the 
lich farmers of that couatty. When winter comei, the vine- 
dreffer hu neither bread nr>r munej. He goei to the farsier, 
allci htm for hothi the farmer fays I *ill actommodate jou, 
give me your note. The bulhel of wheat ji worth 'fix livte«, 
oblige youifelf to return mf, at i certain epochs, the ^tiantl- 
ty of wheat which (hall be fold for 6x llvrei. He alwiyi take! 
care Co Ri th: lime when corn ii at a low price. The obliga- 
tion ii palTeil, the moment of payment arriveSj the vine-dcejer, 

he ii flill more embitralTed ; the farmer ptenei him — yoa hav« 

fen a terjtowone. It ii refured—hethreatent— the poorvine- 

dieflet it ohli(ed lo iDia binfelTi and tbii fceoe 1> uianllf 
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sIrenJy fpoken, and who come to fell fome-day} 
work-ro the poor vitie-drcfler. 

The cnllivacion of a vineyard cannot be better 
compared than lo thofe manufaduresj of ivhich the 
hopcii of fuccefs are foundeii- itpon<(be low price of. 
u-orkmaufhi]), and which enrich none but the uiider-> 
takers, and retaijerjor Ihopkeepers. 

Tlie pernicious influence of the vine is extended, 
IJI wine countries, to even ihofe u>bo do not cultivice 
IT; for thei;heapnersof wine leads to excefles, anil 
confe<}uent!y it becomes a poifon for all. nnks of 
fociety, for tliofe efjiecially ifijio find in ii a. means of. 
forgetting, their forrows. 

Thecefore, as I have already remarked, ihduftry 
c.'.refiilly avoids ihefcdangeroiisviiievanl plots. None 
of the great man u fa An res, whofe lucceis is-ihccoa-- 
tcquencc.of-order, affidiiity, and labour, are feen ia 
the neighbourhood of them. 

The refult of all thefe obfervations is, that thft 
Americans ought to profcribe the cultivation of the 

It would ihMibly render miferabl* that clafs oft 
focieiy which IhoukJ apply itfelf to it, and m a re* . 
public there lliould be none who arc wretched, be- 
caufe want obliges them todiftnrb civil order, or, 
what is worfe, becaufe they are at the com4Tian3 of 
the rich, by whom they are paid,.ani( who may make 
ufe of them to deftroy repnbUcanifm.* 

Cooiidered with refpefl to the proprietors, the 
vine oiightftilf.to be profcribeUby the United States; 
btcaiife every profeflion or calling, fufceptible of 
too great a variation of fortune, which fomctitncs 
heaps up riches to one perlbu, and at otherreduces 
to tudigence indivlduats in eafy fire urn llances, ought 
carefully 

* The mean langua|e oF Ibopkecpcf), wbo humblr offtt 
ihrir mcichandiic, hag tUtii] begun to find iti i"] into clw 
Amtricin p*pcn> 
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carefully to bcavoided.-i^Ecooomy, fimplicity, prfj- 
vate virtues, are not attaclied to fucb chaiigeablenefs,- 

Tliey are found in the bofom of mediocrity only, ■ 
from eafiiiefs of circumftances, founded upon that 
kind of toil whofe produce is coutlant.* Such is 
(hat of agriculture in general; it embraces divers" 
prod unions, which, in cafe of accideiit,-replacff 
eVh oilier, t 

Finally, if it be infifted that wine is ncceflary to' 
man. Set it not ftupify him ; it Ihould be ufed with' 
' moderation, and its dearncfs alone may oblige men-' 
to be moderate in the ufe of it. It twing greaiU the 
intertft of the American Republics to- remoCe all 
excellcs from individuals^ in order to prevent this 
degeneracy, they ought to keep perpetually at a dif-- 
tance frotn than a produfiioni wfaofe deariiefs will' 
prevent the abule of it, whofe cultivation would 
render it cheap, and confequently bring on dangeroiij~ 
osccfles both to policy and morals.J 

The caiaioguc which I have juft gone over, of the 

evils and abuies occafioned by the culture of vines; 

will not induce the French to pull up theirs. But it 

ought at ieoft to excite them to increafe in foreign' 

markets ■ 
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.marliEts the confumption of wines, in order to keep 
up their price, and confequcntly to diminifli a part 
of the evils which they produce. This will be 
doubly advantageous, by an additional exterior pro- 
fit, and a dimimiiion of iocerior ill. Nobody will' 
deny that French wines miift obtain the preference 
in the United States. The^ are the moft agreeable^ 
the moft varied, and wholeiome, if moderately ufed ; 
the Icaft prejudicial, if ufed to excefi. They ought 
to be the balls of our exportations to America; no' 
nation can raife a competition with us. Lord Shef- 
field hitnfelf pays iliis homage to our wines; but in 
order to affure to them this advantage for ever, the 
art of making, preferving, and tranfporting them' 
muft be improved. 

In general we are at prefent far from this:* igno- 
rance, old, prejudices, difcouragement of the people, 
impofVon exportation; all concur to retard the pro- 
grefs of improvement. 

The United States {thefe ftates of fo new a date) 

already forniflt us the model of an inftitution, which 

alone would encourage the culture of corn and vines, 

and 

• I will qnote, for inftince, the wioti of Pro»eiiCf, which, , 
liy their ftrengt^, BOghcta be cajtble of fupporllng the tongelt 
Toj-agei; and b^ iheir analogy U) the wind of Portuijl, would 
kare the gteatelt (at^eti in tlieUilted States, iFCiey were pro- 
perly prepared, Thefj winea have hiihtrtu iKtn ia the loweft 
repute in the North, in the Indian anit Ain<:o£an eol^miei; and 
that bccaufe, on one band, the fiitiri out of velTeli brought 
them without cimiling, and on the other, -he individual having 
DO idea of ihe culture of vinei, nor of llie preparation of wine, 
miied the white grapewith the ted, did nstdi'Hnguilh the plants 
tb< foil, norlituatloo; cat^d it bt rule, without paying ittea. 
tion to ibe diifeience of yean anif qujiities; put into hi. Lubs, 
CD give, it he pretended, i higher flavour to his wine, ail foits 

dung; ptilitlntobadca'lkiDf (hcrnut-lrce; left fn'lhcm J ye"r'a 
fediment,- and'iitvir drew off (he wine, fu rhat it wai aiway. 
more InU'ieii to turn fnur than any other wine, and ^crefow 
became little Gt for a foreign voyage. 
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and make the momentary iaconvenkncc of abun<!ant 

vintages, which ruin the proprietor and firmer, 

dil^pear. 

This iiiflitutJon, cafy R> be naturalized in Trance, 
would have two branches, a depo&t in the public 
JB3gazinesof theproduftioiis of the earth; certificate 
4r billets of depolit which would form an authentic 
title for the difpoling proprietor, Eransferable without 
forinalities at the cuiVcnt price, like allother public 
eJFeas. 

It is thu^ that in Virginia means have been found 

-to fupply the want of money,* and to .give at the 
time of reaping, a real and ufeful value to lobaccoi, 
which, without that, waiting for a demand, lies 

■heavy upon the proprietor. 

This is not the place to. examine this idea pro- 
foundly, neither to dcflroy the objei^tions which will 
be made againfl it. This projeA may conltitute the 

■matter of a memoir by itielf, I give here. nothing 

iinore than. the titlcf 

People 

* The VSrginiini.have jitcn inotftir tiimplc whith proM* 
iiaw tttf iC ii to da itilhout moiitv. Mint coyntilu near n 
the Ohio'hirlng i 
lAould pay cbelr qi 
be depofind in ih . 

f ]fii were wilhinl (hac th'n prtgeft fliDutdracceed, It would 
■be abfalutely oKtltiry to pui nnj all poflibilit]' of >a abufe 
unpunilhea. Icwould pethapi be nec*iriit<r, thit carnnmeDC 
Ihould lake no paitnor tiiie any inflaence in it. Thii preciu. 
tlon will be exdiimed ipinft ; but let Di once rnote u(t our tye« 
upDn,£nglind. If there be agDvernraenC spon eiilh aiharchindt 
are tied, whole Repi are witcheil, whole afiiaDi arc bnMi|hl Itt 
light, tapublic ccnrure, ind,. conic que Dlly, whofe ruiec attempt) 
arc tefi to be feared by the penpte, it ii that of England. Sec 
what the iKonilhingMiniller, whoiinowai the heid of iffaln, 
propnCet to hindet the intervention and influence of tbe EngliOi 
lovermneni in the new plan of redemptien of the public cffeQt 
and of their decreife. He inliftt, that the commifliantii who 
bail be charged wi[h it, Ihalt be a'>va|i independent of iniern- 
Bcnti that the; Oiall be public ageau, and that no farce AiU 
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_. People in the United States complain of' an abufo 
■m Ihc commerce of the French wines, which abirie 
^l IS of importance to remidy in the moft fpeedy 
imtiQsr, if we woolu not deftmy the commerce in 
Its origin. Ulictt commerce produced there before 
the revolution good Bourdeaiix wine, becaufe it ii 
a pnpirty -f fmuggh^ t, .gi^ tAat tahick ii ef fuphkr 
gualily, and at a (htaptr rate. 

Now, fince the peace, wines fcnt from Fratict 
have not been, as tt is afferted, of a good qqalitv. 
ix js impoflib4e that from greedinels they may fome- 
timM have been adulterated. But this tranGont 
-abufe, which the merchant may eifily deftroy when- 
ever he pleafea, by ciwafing in the United Stateii 
^ com- 

<Mjn»iB tbem to j];«.« fradi it. ^^ ^ „>„.y defl-ui.d t» 
pay Dtt HI Iclfen che put>lic debt. 

r,2^^^t^'t^"^l P"«i.ei. Chit the conS.J(«« of the 
■which ei.ft. but bf confiJeaeej and ihic in fgch > «re. this 
i< rciJI) willing to prtnnt ibufei. 

n iholi: 

Tb« 

d cttib)i& 

,..,_ .uiiuimiij in pricei ng weji „ ;„ qiiintitii 

X. of confiJmc *o»U .t iirfl perh«. hmd« \- .fi. 



Public dcporitotiu would fapply the UftEt of abilit* in' 
who coold not lay ap the projufllon. of the ea.th. 
Tmore^'crftaS^oS' 'if';^"'' ''""''ft.""' ««■ 



«OBWiiy, leigiud in thafc eftabriftm. 



f.'".i"'l,T P"«tir;d;hym««i of Vo^ndalS 
t, and which puhap. wijl niw be tiHowj but luidtr 



their aufpi 

Wiih tefpea to rti. .imTi.orBOT.s o» comhooitIi. 

rh^wKT^,^*™ fV""'"'* of tul'l"!"" who fi„kBp 
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commi^ners whofe rcpntation is untouched; thjs 
abufe, I fay, ought not to flop tbe exportation! of 
France. — Wine, if it be good, will always find con- 
fumers. — ;NothiDg but intelligence aod fiaceiity are 
neceilary to fuccced in this, .for natupe tili»donc tbe 
reft for France, 

The Americans prefer,.in general, ihe wine which 
is carried to them m bottles, becaufe they believeit 
lefs fubjcA to become iharp, or to change «a. the 
voyage. On ibe.fir{l view it fetxm advantageous to' 
France to furnifli its wines with this enselope, be- 
caufe it i) a new opening for its glafs-ware. But if 
it be recolleded, what a prodigious quantity of com- 
fauftibles g\3ls manu&dures require, .to the fenfible 
deftruflion of forefts, it^appears imprudent to en- 
courage a commerce which cannot- but augment it 
lapidly. At leaft,.before it be encouraged, it would 
be neceflary to have vprv certain accounts of the 
number of glafs manul^dories in the kingdom, of 
their confumption of ,waod and charcoal, of their 
produce aad exportation, and, finally, of our forcfls 
and mines. 

SECTION II. 
JiranJy, 
The rapid progrcfs lately made in chymiftry has 
difcovered, in moft of the fruits of the earth, the 
falls and fpirits which conftltute the eflence of bran- 
dy; this difcov^y has been turned to advantage; 
there refults from it a confiderable abatement in the 
price of that liquor, that is to fay, a very great evil; 
this proves, by the way, that there are difcoverics 
in phyfics which fliould not be revealed without 
having firft confidered their moral and poliiical ef- 
fefis, and having indicated to government the means 
of preventing their inconveniencics; it alfo provei, 
Ijiat 
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tliat a cbymid ought not to b« a chymill only, btit 
a politician alfo. 

The brandies of France are generally looked upon 
as the beft, that ii to fay, the moft delicate and leaft 
pernicious: therefore they obtain the preference with 
people in eafy cifcumftan'ees. ■ 

A- great deal of brandy is confumed by the com*- 
mon people; but ih's .is counter-balanced at home 
and abroad by fpirits drawn from grain, fruit, or 
fiigar. 

Rum, which- is- piiidaced- from the latter, has had, 
and ever will have, in the United States, the pre- 
ference over otir brandies, by reafon of its cheap- 
nefs. The Americans, efpecially the Boftonians, 
import melafles from the fugar iflands, and diftil it, 
and independently of their confumption, they re- 
fdl a great part of it to the inhabitants of the fame 
IHands, ivho cannot difiil it for want of combuflibles, 

BeCde rum, the Americans make flrong fpirit* 
from grain, potatoes, &c. They are indebted for 
rhisio the Iriflv and Gtrmana who have gone to 
fettle in the United States. A pernicioui prefent 
thof? emigrants have made them. 

Jyi Ireland the cheapnefs of fpirits made from 
grain places them within the reach of the pooreft 
man. The lowed clalTes of fociety life them to an 
incredible excefs ; and this excefs contributes not a 
little to promote that quarrelfome humour which 
eharafterifes the Irifli, lo plunge ihem into ftupidity, 
and hinder them from riling to that degree of prof- 
perity to which the Hberty of commerce they have 
lately obtained ought to carry them. 

The Americans would already have experienced 
a part of that degradation of which the excelTive ufe 
of firong liquors is the caufe, if they were not almoft 
all proprietors, in eafy circumftances, and fathers of 
families; if indruftion and morals were not more 
geticrally propagated among them than among aoy^ 
H 3 ath^ 
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Other people; and, final)/, if the quick and cottS- 
dcrable profits nhich workmen there obtain by the 
high price of vrarkmaafllrp, did not nve them a 
falutary ambition which keeps them from intem- 
perance.* 

Thofe of the United States, f where the people 
have gone from fimple anrf primitive manners, 
where luxury begins to reign, where flavery fiill 

* The tiinpcrance of the AmerlciDS fiom, that jt maw 
I* uDiriiT HKIH Kt tt HArry. He Ii neither Vicioui nir 

foie, ii [he 6iA ciufe of hit vicet and crimes ? The oaCe of 
hii wretthedneli. The geneilogy cf almoft ill irimei U— no 
propeny or want of employ^^iufe of wtetthe'tntf] of ihe peo- 
ple— wretchc<t>el9 ihe txiCt of dtuakcmeft^runlcennefi the 
taufe of quairelt, of idlenefe, of mirery, of ibcfu. Tbefit 

The 6,a link only to which i irh^ of property h tllKhii!, 
timiini CD be remiilced. It i> not neceriry to name it. Ruc- 
It iiifsj frnm this gen»la(y> '>»' '" **" *^"'^ «'*" ^^ ihingi, 

ihm Lhey are iaii^lned} conftqucnlly the; ougbi not lo be fo- 
fevercly punifhed, and that g^vertln.ent Alguld fuptifcft too 
teveic pain- . 1 h's tiulK cannot bi too often tepeited, and it. 
ought ip bt jl/iiied Id every ciicumniDce when oppottunlty of- 
feri, feeing iis\ the lilt of bloody eiecutioni )■ etcry when 
lufmcnicii, anJ that nairow miniti, which fee the atrocity only 
of ihi; trinie, without perceiving Ititanfe, inctirintly demand 
blooil f^r ei|>iatlon. There would be but few fcaQ'oldi If Done 
but teal cTiminalg mounted ihe-n. 

f Su Smiih'i' Voyage to tht fouthem United States, where 
a dcfcription of the life of the CardiniMi ii liTen. This au- 
thor malco! it appear, that they drink to exceto the jtian^eft li- 
quors, although the climate be eitremely hot. By tliii tliey 
abridge their lives, and appear old in the flover of you th. This 
IB one of the caufei of the mortality among the Englilh in the 
Eafl-lndiesi they ban inttvduicd there the ufe of wines and 
ftrong Jiquori, lad sbey are liSiras to ihem. The Indiani make. 
DO u(e of thefe, and hie lo a great age. 

' In quoting Smith, the European readers ought to be put on 
dieir guard igainft EngUlli piitialitfi which leigni throughout 
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exift), are dail^ witnefles to the ravages caufed by 
the exceffive ufe of fpirits made from erain.* 

A long habit is difficult, and often tmpollibie, to 
thakc off, cfpeciatly when it procures enjoyments. 
Therefore, it is not to be expeiSed that the- Ameri- 
cans ^vilt ever renounce the ufe of ihefe liquors. 
The philofophcr iighs at this; commercial nations, 
which turn to profit the misfortunes and caprices of 
mankind, ftrivc to take advantage of it. France 
wilt have the advantage,! '^ ^^ <^i reduce the 
price of brandies to the level of that of rum. Go> 
vernment, in order to aim at this point, has already 
perceived the neceffity of lowering the duties on the 
exportation of thefe fpiiics. 

But ought it to 6i*our, with fo much compkifance, 
the difliiration and exportation of brandies? I do 
not think fo; this new opinion feems to be a para- 
dox; it will ceafe to appear fo, when it ftall have 
been examined with attention. 

The diflillation of brandies caufe a great decay of 
combuflibles: one great evil in a country whers 
combufiibles daily become more rare.t 

H3 Tha 

* All brandlu, Mcfpt thafe from Tugar and wige, tn pecni- 
ciodi, cfptciillj wliiii nttf. T^y canoot be drank witfaniic 
immcdiilclT dirordcring ihc bod}. The noA; uiflini »ccri li 
rufficient (0 ciufc dialh. 

■f Lord ShtiBcId igreci [hit ike brindiei of Frince are pn- 
ftrakte Co thofe of Sfiin lod Portujal, ef which there i> atvsr- 
thclcft fame conrompdon in ihe Unlwd Slatei. 

} All [he proiincri of France, thofe even to which nituK bii 
reFufed ihe memi of trinlpoitlni ^eii wend to others, feci the 
fcirc^tf of ihii iriicle. Lortim niajr be quoted i) an inlljnce. 
The forefli of that pio»ioce decay, ailt ii reported In thjpiof- 
peflui of a piice apon pit-c*il, propofcd bjr the academy of 
Hand— the deimefi of wood ji accOive then. The c^uTe of 
thi( inconrenlenee it not difficult to aflign ; it ii [he neceirary 
confequenee of forgei, glafi-houfei, falt.pin, &c. The tciiemj 
ffquirei pit-coil to be fought for, to lervc inAeid of wood. A 
note fiinple meani would b: to itttioj forget and glafi-hiuic), 
ud to|e{ixaa and glaf) from Amcrici. 
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. The exportation of brandy produces but Hltte lo 
the revenue. To encourage this article, it has been 
DCcelTary to talie off llie import, which at prefent is 
no iDore than five fob per hogfliead, whilft wine 

giysarluty of at leaft an hundred IbU, and in the 
ordetois, from that Aim to twenty •eight livres.* 

Government ought to have done the revrrfe, to 
have reduced tbe duties an wiqci, and augn^enteii 
-tiio& iipan t^^andies. 

The txpottation ^f b^ndiei is prejudicial to tbe 
conrumption of our vines, for it is the balis of all 
made wines in countries vherewine is not produced. 
It is put into a great quantity of water; to which arc 
added bay-berries, every where to be found. Wine 
brandies we indifpenfable in this fabrication ; no 
other can fi^fjly ihcir place, becaufe ihey only caa 
give to afttf cial wines the winy tafle which is effen- 
tial to mUte them drinkable, 

What immsofe gain to ftrangw^ in this procef^— 
and-whatlofstp France! A baiTel of brandy which 
pays a trifling duty on exportation, whoCe tranfport 
corts but little,' onaccouiu of its conttaded bulk, 
may be added to five or fix barrels of water, which 
coft nothing, and by the aid of fugared ingredients, 
which give colours, may enter into competition with 
fix barrels of wine, that pay confiderable duties on 
CKportation, and whofe exportation and tranfport 
are very expenfive. 

Therefore, in diftilling and exporting brandies, 

we work for the intereft of our rivals ; we give thero 

«n eafy means of doing without our wines. What 

folly r 

* Covcrement fcu, Cncc thii work hu hna wrlllfn, taU 
^ndcd ihc dutiii p)id by the wlnei of Bourdcaux mi LiDgue- 
doc. Thi> furpenlion nii granted upen ■ rcmanllriDce, in- 
paitint ibiE ibcR wu id coormani quinijijaf wine) it Boiti' 
deiux, and wbicb the baldtrt dired not export, that tbejr miglkt 
not be obliged to idnnei: ihe high dnlkh Tbii rravci, tEat 
■Dpoltt octaCsD a A^gntiioii. 
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foity ! Wbat would people &y of an akhymiR, who, 
having found the philolopher's done, fliould com- 
inunic3te bis ftortt to his rwals, who would idaktt 
life of it to his prejudice. 

And yet ibia operation, fo prejiidiaial to France, 
hai been favoured by government. It encourages 
diflillers; that is, it raifes up enemies againltthe 
meliorating vineyards and wines, and efpecially 
againll the art of preferving the latter. It would be 
much more prudent and advantageous to difcour.ige 
diftilleries. In hQ, the diitmatioa of brandiee i» 
for tbe vineyard proprietor a laft refource, whieh 
proves his ruin.* 

SECTION III. 
Oils, Olives, J,y Frmtj, Off. 

Thefe articles are Co many vjants with the Ame- 
ricans of cafjr fortune, and efpecially thole in the 
northern States. Our fouihem Provinces, which 
produce fuch delicious fruits, cannot in (his refpei5t 
iiear any competition. They are alfo articles which 
have hitherto beA fucceeded in adventures made 
from Marfeilles. 

Moreover, all that Europe will be able to furniOt 

of th^n, will find room in the United States; the;r 

will 

" In the OcUaDol), fix birccli at lenQ of wine ate oettSuj 
to mike one of br«ndy. The wne of ihii country, vfhen it ii 
drinkible. It fold on an ivcrige at ihirtf li*ru i birrel. The tii 
bineli prodace one hundred and eifhty livrn, and reduced ta 
brandjthey fcarceljr produce eightir. Tbuiihe proprietor fuffeit 
■ loT) of ODc hundred. 'Braodici (snC abroad, where ihey dimi- 
luOi the fale of wine, can bear no eiporlJtion dutj. Wlntj, on 
theconliary, payaconlidetabic one. Let ihefe catculiiioni be 
aafwcrei. The Englift Iheroreriet ought not to jdmlt the bran. 
dieiof France, bKauft, in filling Englind wiih artificial winei, 
ihey «e prejuSidal to their wine duty. The pioh'iliition of 
biandiei urould, iiB4er tbii dosWe arfcAj be (diaacisecnu t» 
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will accompany our wines, and we can join with 
the fame cafe and certainty of fale, perfumeries, 
anchovies, verdigreafe, &c. as well as an hundred 
other little things taken by the Engliflt from Mar- 
fellies, and of which they have created a want to 
the Americans. 

Lord Sheffield, in his work, makes Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy, ftirnifti the United States with thefe 
commodities. I with he had been fincfre enough 
to give the advantage to France. France is fo ge- 
nerally known to fell thefe produflions in the States 
of America, that it is equally aflonifiiing this Writer 
fliould have been ignorant of it, or filent upon the 
fiibjeS. This faft, by proving his partiality, ought 
to put readers upon their guard ageinft his aflertions. 

SECTION IV. 

Cloths. 

People governed by a free conflitution are natu- 
rally p^ve and deliberate. They prefer, in every 
thing ihey ufe, goodnefs to elegance, what is folid 
to that which is fubje^ to the caprices of mode. 
Therefore, as long as the independent Americans en- 
joy their excellent conflitution, they will prefer 
clothes of cloth to thofeof the moll brilliant {tutfs. 

Moreover, its beauty, pliancy, ftrength, and du- 
ration, render it more generally fit for this ufe in any 
climate whaifoever: doth fecures the body from 
the cxcefTes of cold as well as from thofe of heat. 
It refifts rain; in a word, it unites every conveni- 
ence; and if it be the nniverfal clothing of people 
in a middling Hate, it offers equally to the rich, but 
reafonable man, a choice proper to faiisfy his tafle, 
and to proportion his expences to his means. 

The mannfaflure of cloths is in the number of 

thofe complicated manufaftiires which employ 

throughout the year a great number of workmen ay 

the 
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l£e day; therefore it wiJl not be fuitableto the Aibe- 
ricans, fo long as that clals of men which produces 
theft workmen fliall t>e abie to einploy tbeirlelves 
more iifeliilly in the clearing of knd&, and in culti- 
vation in general. 

A manufacture of woollen fluffs, proper for the 
clothing of the. country proprie[or, his family and 
fervants, may, without doubt, be aflbciated into ibe 
labours of the field ; but manufaftures of tbis kind, 
although very important in themfelveEi can only be 
applied to coarfe and unfiniftied Huffs. The inter- 
nipted leifure (rf the peafant permits him to do no- 
thing which is complicated. Card, fpin, weave, 
and bleach, is all chat he can do.* Jf it be necef- 
fary for him to go beyond thefe, he wilt find a gtcWer 
advantage in felling his raw materials, or even will* 
their firil prepatatioBS, if (hey be fintple, and to 
draw from the inaiiiifaAures, properly fo called, the- 
arricies of which he is in need. 

We owe little gratitude to thofeof our fpeciifatora 
who immediately afterthe peace difpcffed our cloths 
in the United States. If oiie fpark of public fpirit 
ba.(l animated them, they would have perceived the 
precious and hoaoafable fervice which they were 
able to render to their country in thefe llrft adven- 
tures, by giving to the Americans a great idea of 
tlic ftate of our manufaflures. Thefe people were 
well difpofed, by the foccour France had given 
them, to cherifti its Vnhabitants, lo efteem their cha- 
Kifter, and receive their produftions. They were 
well 

• Ai Ions u there Ice linili to be cleircd, tht ttitttt which 
agiicultuR litbcdi nil) butcf Ibocl:, beciule eieiT felfoa il pro- 
per far tbii employ, exaft when too gicit a rjuiniil)' of tnmt 
ftop> the voik. Ths iatcivalt of lelfDce become rcgoLirlr rAa- 
blilhed, wbenlhefyftemof cuttivition » fixed, ind the foil en* 
tirdy difpoled thcKto* Then uadeftalciuii are ulcukted u^n 
[heir iluratlon ) but, in general, flmple worlc, which re^uiiet na 
workAop, no courideiible iippvttuc, It that aoljr abldi siicM 
with agti(uUut<> 
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wtU fjifpofed to abjure the contempt and averfion' 
with which the Englifh had infpirei! them for their* 
rivals and their productions, and to give France the 
preference ill every thing. Why lias avarice, by st 
miferable calculation, rendered thefe good difpofi' 
■tionsof no eiFefl? Men were willing to ebId, to 
gain greatly; to make what is called a good ftrokc,* 
in takin|advantageof the diftrefs of the Americans, 
and forcing them to take thofe commodities which ■ 
were unfit for every other market." 

This diftionefty has counterbalanced the fervicf- 
rendered them; for the imprudent and wretched 
young man, whofe throat is cut by an uAirer, owes 
him no acknowledgment. A greater evil to France 
has been the coiifequencc — her cloths have loit iheir 
reputation in the Uniied Stales. But let the Ame- 
ritans undeceive themfe(ves; let them not attribute 
To the nation the fault ofa fc* individuals; let them 
not have a bad opinion of our cloths, becaufe fome 
bad ones have been fcnt to them. The fame acci- 
tlent would have hapjienedto linglifli cloths if, in a 
like cafe, there had been Englifli merchants avarici- 
ous enough, and fo far ftrangers to the public good, . 
ae to fend their refufe to the United States-f 

The 

* 1 4o not attufe iny body ; but I cun certify, iifoa the lo-- 
ibarityof thcmoarrXpca>blecyc-wiuieaei, ihic fome of thcfe 
bolcall crolhi fell it ibe end of Cix mnnihi wcwlnto (hredt. 

The American! were To ftruclc by thii, that Mr. Liureni, 
after haiing recelTcd two miUioni, Hh'ich France lent to the 
United Staiet, employed * part of chat fmn lobuy Englilh clochi. 
CompJainti weie made; he anfweied that it wit hiiduCy to buy 
helter and ebeiper clotht. 

'^ Engligi machitnli lote, at welt u olhen, to get moneyi 
and there are among ihem thofe vtbo, Br the love of gain, would 
trample under fiiot every patrioiie eonfideiation. But the public 
fpitit of the gencralil/ of them pou, in Englud mme dian dfc. 
where, ■ check iipoD the fhimeful enterpriiea of iTiricc} con. 
li^uenil, the greater part oF the Dierchinli noei abandon tht 
Bationalinlereiliin their fpeeulationt, neither ihebonoiirof En j- 
lilh comineiee, nor (he reputation of their manufadutcs. Ix 
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"The Americans who come among us, ftudy the 
■ nature of ^e intercourfe whictv we (hall One day 
have with the United States; they 'know thac our 
manul^fturen poflefs all the means which give to 
Englifti cloths their reputation ; that they make them 
in the fame manner, and that the fuperfines are fu* 
periorto thofc of England; that in general dying is 
better undcrflood with us, and carried to greater 
perfeAion: in fhori, that 'it depends bnt on fome 
circumftanceseafytohe got over, to make the theap- 
nefs of oi>r workmaofliip affure us the preference to 
the Engliftj with refpefl to dotbs. 

• Lord Sheffield, in avowing the fuperiority of our 
fine cloths, and of -their cheafmefs, obfervea, that 
- the greateft confumption of the Americans is of 
common cloths, with refpeft to which France cannot 
. enttr.tnto a competition with England, And hi 
, draws from it this conrequence, that the inconveni- 
, ence of dividing the demands (o compofe aflbrt' 
. ments, and the confideratjon of the fmall quantity 
. of hne cloth neceflkry to form them, will caufe thefe 
to be ordered in England, notwtlliflandihg the ad- 
vantage there would be in getting them from France. 
But why {bauld we not fumilh common clotlis 
to the United States, fince the labour of oflr manu- 
feifturers is cheaper than that of Enoland* ' 7t is be- 
caufe the Englilli wool is cheaper than ours. The 
Englillt grow their own wool, and ftand in no/need 
■ of 

19 ihg; they are becnme the piintipal agenti fnr fiirnilliiiig cnry 
fpeci« of numifaaiirs lo Itie while wnri i. When it hjppcnl 

Inteted, honcft patfioti gencrjUj pnfjr iicufalioni •galnH ibfin 

■nlwer hy cUndtlline mcmoiii to public md fuhitmiial iccur^. 
t:nnt; tbii o\>kiiTt ind cowJidlr r«roiircf j> h<I} in too gru.t 
tonrtmpt to he made life of. Thttt remaiin Jiothipj to the 
culprit but nience or f.i1fhnDd ; in b^th cife) h: ii difhaTioured 
in iht opicihn of the public, wliich tffcAt *ni mirk) trciy iu- 
divjjuil, wilh[>ut lefjieA torank, power, or ii(h». 
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«f foreigi! wool, except a little Sp^niili, mtJirp<r.- 
•fable to fuperfine glolhs. On the contrary, we im- 
port more 1 had Italf of ihf wof>) we nwiiu&ftiire 
into cloth. M. la ,Plaiicrc lays there are thirty Jive 
millions of flieep kept in Great- Britain, each of 
which, he affirms, produLca on an average at leaft 
fix pounds of u'ool. Ii is the breed of Iheep whicb 
gives to England fuch an amaang fiiperiorily over 
aU other nations in her woollen manufaftures. 
f ranee ought to eneoiwvge the breed of flieep «nd 
iheddlrHaionof wolyes.* M. la Platlere faw this 
evil, and had courage to publifti it in tlie Encyclo- 
pedia ]^thodique. Platiere was called a man of 
pfetenfions. The fame title was given to Dr. Price 
in London, when he predifled the lofs of ihe Colo- 
Hies, The minifterisil heads of that country laughed 
at the prophet, biitthc event proved he wasrigiit. 

, : SECTION V. 

There ^re two principal fpecies of linett-drapery, 
'which are fubdivided into 3 multitude of others. 

The firft fpecies contains linen properly fo called; 
that is to fay, linen which ferves to make (hirts, 
jhects, table litien, and alt the liiieo made ufe o^ 
for every purpofe of clcanlinefs. 

Thefe Imens are made with hemp, flax, or cotton; 
this laft article is employed when the two former ones 
ure fcarce^ it is fomeiiines mixed with flax. 

The 

* In the time of [hcmanircby thtrcvii an oSicr called Lon- 
■ETKIK, or MiHer of the FieatbKing-i w If.h ,und<, ind 
kii -ITjciatu received » tiiAing rscoinptate fir the hc.j of ever; 
wolf thty killed i of whum chit tiSt U well intttti. There 
Ii 1 fmall dilliia, the fub.deltgate of »li1ch pur into hi< aitount 
the fiiceofua ihoufand woltei headi. Thr qjintiiy ippcircd 
eitraonilnaty to (he minifter. The »fi»ir was eiamincd. The 
fuli.delegaic w» dlfcbarged. But lie who prtunjled liiin Xa ibt 
■»& vent UDpiiDlihtd. 
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The manner of making theic linens is very fim- 
ple ; they are made in all parti of Europe.* Thofe 
jcountries where rehgious or poiitica! defpotifm di- 
fcoorages induftrv ; where the numerous inftitutlon* 
■of charity, invented to divert the attention of de- 
fpair from mifery, nourifti idlenefs ; thefe countries 
are the only ones wherein this man'ufafture does not 
merit the a'ffention of the political obferver. 

Every where elfe, the country people employ, 
more or lefs, the leifur* which their kind of life af- , 
fords them to fpin and weave linen. Moft of the 
farmers and proprieior5 who enjoy a little eafe, or 
who are not afraid of letting it appear, fow hemp 
or flax, and dratv from their foil and the work of 
I their 
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II When thefe infpeflort are honeft, and men of underfttnd- 
ing, their reports are evidences of fucceft. Then example tiu 
a iinjulu in^iicncc upon InduHry. 
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their hands the lineti which covers their bodies anil 
fupplics their family. 

The Eiiglifli have added other caufes to thofe 
which produce low-priced worlinianftiip: ilieir afto- 
nifliing induflry, iheir obfen-ina genius, their ever 
calculating mind, have invented fer the fpinning, &c. 
of cotton, and for weaving, feveral machines which 
itill furpafs the cheapnefs to be expefled from the 
Jcifure of the inhabitants of the country. 

As thefe machines are infenfibly introduced inio 
countries, it may be expefled that the low price of 
linen-drapery will be every where eftablifhed. 

But notwithftanding the .muhiplication of ihefe 
machines, nations which groan under a bad govern- 
ment, or are grown rufty in old and wretched habiij, 
will always depend, for that article of neceility, upon 
thofe which have eftabliflied bounds to their govern- 
ment, but none for their induflry, whichmufi con- 
iiantly increafs. 

ft refuhs from -f hefe fafts, that the United Statei 
will always have, in proponion to the increafe of 
their population and cultOre, lefs recourfe to ftran- 
gers for that principal kind of linen-drapery whofe 
manufaflure is fo well aflbciated with the labours of 
Ihe field.* 

Very fine linens muft be excepted; they are def- 
tinedfor luxury, and the individuals employed id 
manufafttiring them are condemned to vegetate mV- 
ferably in cities, rolling perpetually in the fame circle 
lOf mechanical labours. •{• It is the imhappy fete of 



• The AmttUan woir.tn jre renowned hr thtlrinduflry In the 
tondua of their houfti i they fpin » greit rfeil of waoloritai; 
they wt.uld lofe their repuiaiion »nrj be defpifsd, if tlieir whole 
family were not almc.ft entirely tinlheij with the cloth ird linen 
iB-de in ihehoufe— If the vrljole interior of their ruftit hibitn- 
tJon did n»t bar evldenl marks uf their clean I inefi and indufhv. 

t •.lanufiauies ^re mu,h boafted of, becaufe children aie 
«m,dr<)eii [herein from their tnr>ft tender age; that li to fay. 
thai men conjiituUle themfclvct upon making eail; nartyn 
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ail ihofe who are born in Europe without property, 
aiid will not ilebafe ihemfelves by iJomeftic labour. 

The Uniieil States, where laborious individtials 
may with lb much facility become proprietors, are. 
far from that degradation ; and if they are wife, thoy 
will have, for a longtime, tlie happinefs not to fee 
"fpun or woven among them, any of thofe delicate 
kinds of thread and fine linens, whieli, fought after 
and bought up by the opulent, are the reat prodiig- 
Cions of European mifery. 

The fecond fpecies of linens contains what is 
mare properly called Unen-drapery ; that is to fay, 
cloth made of thread of different colours, whether 
flax or cotton; or thefe two fiibftances mixed with 
ethers. 

The greater part of this drapery requires too com- 
plicated a procefs, too varied aij apparatus, too con- 
tinued a labour, to be manufiiiftured othcrways than 
in thofe particular eilabliflimenis, licuated from ne- 
ceflity in the neighbourhood of cities, and which 
have no affinity with a, rural life. 

The art of making well the tiiTue, of mixing the 

colours, of contrafting them, of imaginary agreeable 

I a deCgns, 

of thcfe innocenE creatures j for ii it not a torment Co ihefe foot 
lilt'e Ijeinp, whom nature cominaiJiis ul lo permit to take C.>M 
•ir and their fpjtii, until they arc of iTper yean, and their ftrtngth 
13 became <:onfider:,hle— Ii it not a torment to ihem to be a whole 
day, and almost every diy of their iites, cmplnjed »t the fama 
work, in an obfeure ind infefled prifon? Muft not the weari- 
refs and veiation which they Uflct, obftruft iht opening of iheir 
phyCcal and iniclleaual faculties, and llupify ihem ? Muf! not 
there refull ftom this a dejtnerjte tic-, inclined to jucoma- 
fonifm and Ihverj ? For moll manDfaftures require no other 

well as a man. It is therefore unpoQibte ihit a man condemned 
n this kind of employ IhauJd not become ■ m^^Mne; and Cu- 
pidity and fervilude arc joined to each other. — Thcfelniihs can- 
not be too often repeitid, not to dlfguft the Europtani with ih« 
mania of miinufa^uies ; tbey arn too far advanced to retrafl i 
fc«l whindtr lilt Amwlsinlfioaidtr following the fimiCMcet. 
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defigns, of preparing the linen when it is finilheclj 
&c. this art, extenfive, varied and delicate, require* 
Ihe greateft attention. The mod important thing is 
to do a great deal in it at a little expence, and it ij 
the point to which the Engliflj are arrived, with re- 
tpe£i to that kind generally known under the natne 
of printed callico. 

This will be for a long time a confiderable article 
of commerce, between Europe and the United 
States, which confumes a great deal of it; and it ii 
an article wherein French induftry, left to its natural 
force, and not being reftrained by any obftacle, need 
not fear competition.* In this, as in moft other 
articles, the nature of things is entirely in favourof 
France, and fuccefs depends wholly on the will of 
her government. 

In the year 1785 the government of France in- 
vited, by an arret, foreign manu)a£tiirers of thefe 
linens to come and fetije in France. 

But this invitation is not made in terms fufficientl? 
clear, or flattering, to induce ftrangers to come and 
fettle amongft us; efpeciajly not fuch as have a liiile 
energy and elevation in their charaders, and it is of 
jliife alone that we are is need. 

Among different favours granted them, there is 
one which cntisiss them 10 the enjoyment of their Jiatt 
trptefeffim, ami of thdri-fagcs -. in that Klnc/i fiall not 
ic'cmtt-ary /o //je hfjis of llie kindam, &c. 



• UriSh:ffi=IJ mslntilni Jn hi. «o.k, that Frinc* liai 

mtrciil diflioniry, printrd at Lyons in 1763, iffuret on the 
conirary, that Frince fendi 1 B"at dsal abroad. If ihe tom- 
piler of Ib« diftioniry fpolce truth, he might be anfwerid ic- 
cording to the author of bei Ecudei ds la Nature—" Of what 
" ufe 11 it to > ftiie to clothe foreign nations, when one'i owa 
" people are <juite naked ?" — Theie two writeri maj' be made 
to igiec, b; f'ying that Fiance, reltarcd Co her energy, would 
eaAIji furnlili linent to foreigner) and her own citiieai, and that 
laiioui intetioi Muf«ibave hitherto Jieiwled bet from doing il> 
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But what iignifies all the vague expreffions of en- 
joyment, of Uate and profefflon, liberty and utz^es ? 
What ftace is here fpoken of? Is it of the political, 
civil, religious, or domeftic ftate ? Englifhmen, in- 
dependent Americans, have a political ftate, a poli- 
tical liberty, that is, a right to lake part in the ad- 
mini ft ration of public affairs: is this ftate iinder- 
flood ? Is the liberty of having a temple for commu- 
nion, for marriage according to that communion, 
underftood by the liberty of ufages? Why are not 
thefe ufages fpecified? 

And above all, what fignifies thefe words,-/™ fiat 
which Jhali-hot be ^onlrary to the lam <,f the iifgdom. If 
they conveya clear meaning, do they not completely 
deflroy the preceding favours granted? or, at leaft, 
do not they leave a great uncertainty upon that 
which is or is not granted ? : 

Why is not a language clear and without evafion 
made ufe of, efpecially injreating with ftrangera ? 
Inftead of an equivocal jargon, dangerous in its na- 
ture, becaufe it produces miftrnft, and may give an 
opening for deceit,' why- not fay to them in clear 
terms, " If you come within our ftates, accompanied 
by your wives and children, — if you bring your 
manufaftures, if you eflablifli yourfelves among us, 
you (hall enjoy ail therightsof our. fubjefls? Thefe 
rights are, to poflefs property in the fiilleft fecurity, 
and not to be deprived of it but by the kws, tri- 
bunals, &c. If you fis your abode among us, your 
children will, without obltacle, be your heirs; you 
(liall alfo preferve your religious opinions. Whe:» ■ 
there fliaJl be a certain number of you, yoti (hall 
have a temple wherein to worfliip, according 10 your ■ 
own nianner, the Everlafting Father; and you ftiall 
have minifters, and hold aflemblies ; Ihall intermarry 
according to your rules, itc. li France be not 
agreeable to you, nothing, abfolutely nothing, (hall 
kinder you from leaving it, and carrying with yon 
I 3 youc . 
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your riches." It fiiall be told that all this was meant 
to be faid by the arret : it was necelTary then to ex- 
plain it clearly, and why were thefe obfcure words 
added, — ii that lukicli Jhail not be conlrary lo the laioi rf 
the km^dom ? 

How iliould a German, an Italian, an Engliflif 
man, who Ihould be tempted to eftablifli theml'elvea 
in France, be acquainted witb your ancient laws and 
ordinances? Will they turn over your innumerabit 
folios? Certainly they will not, they will ftay at 
home ; you will therefore have failed in your intenr 
tioiis. On tlie other hand, do not they know that 
a century ago, and ever fince that time, tboiifands 
of ordinances were, and have been made againft 
the Calvinifts, and that thefe ordinances are not yet 
repealed? Ought not they to be afraid that thef« 
would be brought forth againft them if they gave the 
leaft offence ? They wili remain at home, and once 
more you have miffed your aim. . 

It is the more neceiTary for .monarchies not to 
dif^uife under a captious form the advantages by 
which they feek to entice ftrangers; as free fl:atcs» 
fuch as Ireland and Independent America, do not 
fnbje£t emigrants to any capitulation or conftraints 
they offer them all the rights of citizens the moment 
they fct their feet on, free ground: and what rights! 
In Ireland that of voting at eleftions; in the United 
States, that of being eleiSed therafelves ; and con- 
fequenily the moil (educing right, becaufe it is tht 
moft proper one to rnaintain the dignity of a man 
who has dignity; the moll proper to give it to him 
who has it not. 

When a nation perceives the neceffity of -enticing . 
ftrangers to fettle in it, nothing ought to be fpared, 
cipecially in dales far advanced in civilization. 

It is a means of regenerating morals, if it be pof- 

fible to regenerate them, aod eipBciaily to encourage 

induitryi 
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iiidultry; for in order to exifl in a Araage land, and 

to gain in it conflderalion and confidence, emigrantt 
are forced to have good moralsf probity, and eJufli- 
tude. Their example cannot but have a faiiitary icf- 
lluence upon the nation which receives them into 
its bofom. 

Otherwife, having opinions, habitudes-, and know- 
ledge, difTerent /rojn ihofe of that nation, they may 
belp it to break its bad cuitotnii, to give it agreatar 
ext^t in its viewa, more cormopolitifm, or of that 
charader proper for approaching nations to each 
other, and for dimtnifhing natioaal antipathies. 
■ When the advantages which a country acquires 
by ftrangers who fix themfelves in it are coniidered, 
il is afl«nifliing lo lee governments think fo iittle 
about them, and frequently not to refpeft their rights. 
They ought, on the contrary, to protect aftrangcr fo 
much the more as he feems lefi fupported by the laws 
than a citizen; that he is unacquainted with them; 
that he may ealily be the vii5tim of artifice and chi- 
canery ; that it fpequently happens that he does not 
underfland the language; finally, that being aloae^ 
he has neither family, friends, nor patrons. , 

In this fitualion, the ftranger ought lo be envi* 
roned by the fafeguard of a particularadminiftration, 
which fliDuId watch over his lafeiy; but it is the 
reverie of this in many itates.* 

Thus, whilft we fee in thofe ftates who under- 
fland their iuterells better, Frenchmea direA the 

*" If a (tnngcr be fufpefled, tvn examlnatlanB tnmait) 
he it irwfteiJ— 1ib«ttj ii Itfc to » ciciien, or »( leaft he i) trs«t- 
ti ifiiWIji the ftraneer ii imprlfoned 1 the fibaltern, PnfoioiC 
by renfon of the indifference of bii fuperiora, tt«»ti liim *iih' 
ftmiity: fei «h»C inhere to fear from him f U the word 
wjth ihem ill, — fet )C liberty — will ihat ftranger go and mafco 
the temple of chicane ring with hii comptaints.' He feirsy 
ltd it ma; be a new fonll,— he fllei) coiling tlut inhofpiliblv 
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greateft part of their manufaftures; few ftrangers. 
are feen to come and ellablifti themfelves amongft us. 
I could quote, as 3. proof of what I advance, 
known fafts, quite recent; but 1 will not write a 
book upon every article of exportation; I will con- 
fine myfelf to faying that great liift^, andfem regu- 
lotions,* are the two beft means of improving the 
linen manufa^ures in all coiiatries, as well as in 
France, 

SECTION VI. 

Silh, Rihbons, Silk StociiTis!, GcUmJ Siher Lace, &fc. 

There arc upwards of feventy ihoufand looms 
atid frames employed in thefc articles, and me half 
of the filk made ufe of is produced in the kingdom. 

The other flatcs of Evirope.'except Spain and 
Italy, are obliged to procure from abroad the whole 
of the filk neeefTary for the manufeiSnres which they 
have eftabliflied, in imitation of thofe of France. 

If there be added to the advantage which thefe 
circumliances give-to the French, their Angular ap- 
titodefor the manufaftureof every article of luxury ; 
their incredible fecundity in varying thefe articles; 
the ablblute and general empire allowed them over . 
the tafte and jnode which prefide iji Ihefe manufac- 
tures; ao empire fo particular, as to be every where 
copied; no aouijt will remain, that French lilks, 
ribbons, 

* Iioight quoM, It 1 praorofivhit I hiTe fiid in ttiecouiCe 
•f*thii wotk, thit eien the regulitioni ifhieh ippnc favour. 
ible to indnftry, ir( pitjudiciil to it; Ihe nev arret pifTed in 
fivonr of French linen), fgbjsdi them to a {Jam; duFf, undei 
the (iretciC ef prcTcnting fEiud. The duty ippeira mailetite, 
yet the manufaauren iic fcofiblf injured bj it ) moreDicr il 
reftraini ihcnt, in fubjefiing thtm la [he oprlcei of rcTenoa 
derkt; and thia daeisot prevent friud) therefore, ta ptnnt 
the manufaSuier from bcSng nibbed, hti nene; ii taken from 
him, and the robbery IIIII takei place ; he \tODld grcfer bcin; 
left to defead hiisfeir igilolt thitvti. 
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ribbons, filk ftockings, and lace, will be preferred 
to all others in [he United Stale?.* 

It it not to be feared that ilicy wilt be manufac- 
tured there; from the cares which the infeift that 
produces the filk requires, to the arrival of the fluff 
in the warehoufc where it is to be fold, almoft all is 
workiiianfliipi and the ivorkmanihip of Europe mod 
for a long time, if not for ever, be even cheaper 
than that of the United States. 

The confiimptiont of thefe articles cannot be 
•• very 



• Yet Lord Shf ffiold 


cives far competition with France, Eng- 




10 be obftr.cJ ih^t England cannot ua- 


dertake witU idvintag 


e thofe manofaau-ei wherein gold and 


filverireintioiluced, n 


or in geneial thote which hajefor their 


bsCs Ihe ur^ of b.,lli;.n 


c mer.l.. Fire 1. neHiTa.y ai an agent 


in fuch m*nuCjflu«i, 


and a coal fire i> piejuilcial to tfacro. 


The atmorphirm in En 


gland i( peipetually diarged with fol. 


Ehutfoui .ii.ot.ri, wher 


= conua tiinllhei, in a »ery little time. 


gc.ld»ndr.]vt,li«, &c 


. and ihi! perhaps Is the motice, which 


moie than min.ieti haj 


binlfted, >na will for ever eicJnde thil 


kind of lu.uty from E. 


igiandj and It ia not a miiforwne. 


t Ouaffignlititigt 


dilTujJe the free Ametlcanj from wHh- 



ought not to lofe the prefenc oppoi 
lunity oldeltribing to them the abufe< and incon>enienciet in- 
feparable from thefe cdablifhmcnli. There Is none which hn 
h^d more fuccefi in France than that of filk. Yet fee the fright- 
ful defcription given of it by M. M^yet, direaor of the manik- 
f>auies of the King of Pium^, in hii Memoir on the iqibib- 
faaures of Lyons. (Paris, Moulard. I73C.) He indicalu »t 
caufes of the deodeacy of the manufaUutei, the drunlcennefe 
of workmen oo Sundays, the infeilion of their difoiii l^dgingi, 
binlctuptciei which am thi refult of Ignorance and dilbonetty, 

fome wcxlimen to emigrate, and others to Acal, the mifconduft 
of revenue officeii, the monopnly of lilJc, &G. abulci in much 
the mote alarming, fa/s M. Mayet, at they are, for the mod 
part, the offsprings of luiury, and which are prodoccd either 
by acquired riches, or the thirli of acquiring them.; i[ feems M 
if they could not but fjtring up in raanufaftares. 

Who can lecommend the eftabliniment of manufaaurei, oa 
reading the following refle£tiaiu of the f^me author i 

" The concurrence of manufaaurei neceflititea Iheircheap^ 
" ncfi : to have a ptefetencc of file,, it li nuelTaij, Co 1«1L its 
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very confiderable there,* if America takes ad»an* 
tage o( thai opening to which nature calls her. Rib- 
lions excepted, the. reft are proper for great cities 
only; where vanity being inceffaiitly excited, makes 
drefs a defirabh and almoft necefiary objeft. BuE 
thefe great cities will, without doiibl, be very rare 
in the United Slates. It is ftiU more certain tlrat the ■ 
confumption of lilks tjoes not, at prefcnt, form 
there a confiderable article; that it will augment but 
very (lowly, and in a tnanner almoil infenfible. The 
Americaos ought undoubtedly to be tongratulalet! 
upon it. Their manners will be good and fimple as ■ 
long as they do not contraifl a want of thefe articles; 
biTt if they do not want them for ihcmfelves, they 
will haveoccafion for them to form branches of their 
fmuggling commerce With the Spaniards. Nature, 
invites them to carry on this commerce iti an advan- 
tageous manner, both by fea and iaiid.f 

It" 
*' lawer price; ihcwigei of Uoiicmcn mafl ihettfoie be modc- 

"ncci'lTarict: I he workman mu.l never be fuA^icd loeniich' 
" h'Lmltir. Id becoming [)Ch, he becomet ilil!i<:ul(, eiatting, 
"enleri jato combinKluni, imporei lawi, beeomci diflipaleil 
" indiile, he ciufet the (sike of vccrkminlhip lo increafe, and 
"HitOLfaaurH (o fiil." Thu« kick STurrt ouctiT to. 



Ought not thii lilt phrife to i'ifgvH the fiee Ameiican) for 
eiervHlh (he minla oF inaiiufaaurci of luxtiry ?— Ut them 
i;fl:£t, that to fuppott the lill: miDiilaaures of Lyons, the fimc 
^.uihur rrapofei to the King of Fiintc, to factilice hji title for 
fimpli{ily.gf ilrcfi, and to wearbrilllint clothes, Sec. 

■ I.orJ Shelliild (aji, that it i> not the filth pirc of Indian 
filki. &[• but w)ut iignlGu thii cilculition ? The Couniry 
wiiich coatiimei the (reatc« quantitjr of filk ftuffs, doea not, 
r-chapi, tetifums the twetilieiii part of that which Laid Shef- 
ntldmeanib]' lodUo filki. 

t Thii cr>m3iHce will be better efliblilhtd by knd— The 
(illEi there w,ll belcfi— Thcg'ucrlTerl wbkh water thnfe im. 
raenfe countrlu will favour it. A mariNme eomraer^e muA 
be prottfted by a nivil force, and the nituie of Chlnjs »lil hln- . 
in the AsBcrcici frong havine one for i long time to come* . 
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It is known that wretched individuals, who vege- 
l^te in South-America, mafters and Daves, all figh 
after nothing hut hixury, pomp and drefs. Elegant 
and fliining fluff! of France; her filks and laces will 
therefore bo fought after, demanded, and bought up 
with avidity. 

However it may be with refpeft to (his commerce, 
-which exifts but in futurity, and which muft be pre- 
ceded by olhw c ire umfta lice s, there is at prefent a 
certain confumption of filks, ribbons, fee. in the 
United States ; and the French ought to be anxvoui 
to fupply them. 

I willobferve upon this fubjeft, that if the French 
government ordered that tiie rrgular packet-boats 
going from France and America ihould receive as 
much merchandize on board as their deflinatioa 
M-ouid permit, Jittle ventures of ourliiks, fiuffs, rib-, 
bons, gauzes, fiockings, SiC. would be frequently 
fent out, and thefe articles would ferve better than 
any othej- to eftablifli uninterrupted connexions, and 
which by the infight they give, and the experiments 
which they afford an opportunity of making, con- 
dufl nature herfetf to thoie great commercial inter-, 
courfes to which we ought to afpire. 

The facilities which packet-boats offer for the 
fending out of merchandize of value and of little 
incumbrance ought not to be tie^lefted, fince, in 
thisclafsof merchandizfe, we have things which have 
a decided preference. I will return to thofe packet- 
boats which it is important to keep up and to increafe, 
and it is to be wiflied, that no monopoly of right or 
fad may take pofieflinn of them, in order to carry 
one brauch of commerce in exclufion of others. 
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SECTION VII. 

HrJiS. 

Although a fine hat be called a beaver, it does not 
folIoA- that Canada and the United Norihern Slates 
are more favourable lo the fabricafion of hats than 
Trance. Hats, purely of beaver, do not wear well, 
and are inconvenient on account of their weight. 
The fineft, handfomeft, and bcft hats, contain but 
little of the fur of that animal, which we efteem at 
too high a price, when we think of the lofs of Ca- 
nada. Wool, the furs of the hares and rabbits; the 
hair of goats, vrhich, in fafl, is wool, and cameli 
hair, are more necelTary for making of hats than the 
fur of beavers. 

The few hats made of beaver in the United States 
will be fufficient for their confumption.— The Ame- 
ricans muft, however, be inceflantly told this great 
truth, that maiiufaflures are not proper for them ex- 
cept in thofe articles which are immediately aflbciated 
with agriculture, and which facilitate its operations. 
That of hats is not.of this kind. 

Europe will therefore fnrnilh hats lo the Ameri- 
cans. And of what great importance is [hit objeA, 
when the rapid increafe of their population is con- 
sidered.' It may be affirmed, that every nation ca- 
pable of fending them out merchandize, will fend 
them hats; but thofe of France will have the prefe- 
rence. This manufafture had there its origin. The 
, French alone have carried it elfewhere, like many 
other things; but it has never ceafed to improve in 

French hats are always the beft fulled and dyed, 
and the mofl agreeable. When government Ihall 
have refolved to do for wools that which it has done 
for mulberry trees, the manufafture'of bats will be 
fo much the more advantageous, as we ihall be Jcfi 
tributary- 
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tributary to foreigners for the articles employed. 
SECTION vin. 



S/mi, Boon, SaJdla-, ^c. 
To what caufe ought the great fiiperiority of Eng- 
lifti leather to be attributed over ours? Why is there 
in this leather-work, o/ all kinds that ncatnefs, that 
reducing appearance, which we have not yet ap- 
proached? It moft be repeated, that in England 
men honour the profellion of a tanner, and pride 
themfelves upon it, whtift it is the contrary in France. 
An Englilh tanner, fllocmaker, or faddler, does not 
-fluic his trade when he is rich; but makes his riches 
lerve, in proportion as they augment, to give luftre 
to his profeffion, to multiply his worfcfliops, to ex- 
tend his affairs, to become important even in the 
article which has furnilhed him the means of doing 
it. The leather which comes from the tanneries 
whofe owner is in eafy circumftances, is always well 
jirepared, becaufe he can advance fums of mon«y, 
and^ive to hides the time heceflary for their progrcfs 
ihrongh his tan-yard. A poor tanner is always 
prefled-by his wanting to talie the leather out of the 
tan-pit, where it is necelTary it flioiild remain a long 
time to acquire a good quality. In general, it is im- 
poffible with this penury, unknown to the Englilh, 
that there ftiould be time to manufafturC or fabricate 
good merchandije. Thofe who emplAy the leather, 
acquire no reputation in their profeiiions but in. 
proportion to great proviGons made before hand, 
which puts it in their power to furniHi nothing but 
leather improved by being kept. It will be allced, 
how the wholefalc dealers manage when t!..'y begiu 
bufincfs.' They find credit, if ia ibeir apprentice- 
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Ihips, whicli precede their cftablifliraents, they ha»e- 
acqiiired a good repiiiaiion.* 

This credit is then fupported, not only by the 
certainty of fuccefs, but alfo by that of feeing them 
become a conftant means of confumption. 

Such id the art of the Engtilh to fupport and in- 
creafe their commerce in every thing, and every 
where. If we could put it in praftice, all our com- 
modities of leather would ibon equal the pcrfeftiOn 
of theirs, fince we do not otherwiie want materials. 
Their being beforehand with its, ought not to dif- 
courage any body ; but it is neceflary to the fuccefs 
of this rivality, that government fliould deliver the 
tanners from the fhackies with which they have fet- 
tered 

• We nnj re«dlly perceive, ilnl ihli hope of teing fome dij 
nell iftibliihed with great fuccoun, ii worth atl the booki of 
morality. The engiivingi of Hogarth, wLich reprefent ffie 
fate of ttie idle appientke, paint, to Ihe life, Enjllfli mianect. 
TTie inlemion of the workmin is not to become Sic.iT/iiti 
BU Roi.|| He miiiiet the daughter of the good mafle/wlio 
hai brought him up, and fucceedi jiim in the fame bnljiicri which 

It ii not that the French tanner, who batteci hii prorclTion 
■gainft a brevet of Setretaite du Roi, or tommlffary of war, 
ooghtto be blamed. He teafoni well. Hefee! ihst noion- 
fidcration is attached to talenli and induftr;, and he dilayi not 
to buy himlelf a title. It ii therefore wrong to joke metcfa anil 
and arlliani, who, for money, |ct thenircivei eDrcginered in a 
privileged clafs. It i> an evil to the nate, butit ii not the fault 
of thofe who puichafe. The fault i: due lo the kind of difgrace 
from which government has not yet delivered the ignoble. 

It ovght to be obfetted here, how filai the fpeculalion which 
eftablilhed Ihii oi^et of things hai been to the nation. To pro- 
cure money, offices weiecreiied; which, hi ennobling, induces 
the ignoble to purchafe them j ihey are difgufled wiih their firua- 
tion by being diAoroored, and for a fcw millions of livrei. 



whii^h, in the lanjuage 
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tered them,* and fupprefs or diminilii the enormous 
duties with whith the tanneries are loaded. f 



and eflsniJallT the fcacre infpeftion thii ihe cohmh (in ihii 
Ejfe a kind ol' eidfemin) miy make everj hour of ihe djj and 
oight at th: lannce. Nothing dirgufti a man, who hai feme 
energy, moie wUh Ms profeflion, Ihan ihisdifgiaceful fervitsile, 
than the fe«, than the eonBraint whkh arifes from the idea of 

ble fatellicei who live on the milchief only which they ia, and 
whom Ihi cer'iincy of impunity, inMreft and habitude, rendeti 

CooJSderabte proceffeji hare been IVen 10 arift fTOm llisfe 
*iGls, and «ty rich tanners to quit i profeflion which prom i fed 
them nothing hut torment, anguilh, lofi and law fijIU. It 
will be a long time before the evil whidi the farm hai dine 

confole U9 fur re^l evil), which we fLlTcr, by thofe which they 
fuppoft among our neigiibohis, fay and icjMal, that the fame 
veiaibn of cnniMU and of cufloms pioiniei in England the 
fame effcfls. This fpay fsmetiraei hjpf en ; but there ii > law 
to pnni(h ibem, without a hope of pardon, when they overleap 
ilie houndariei prefcribed to them. And ihefe houndaiiej are 
moch mort coniraaed tiun outs, which the following ftfl will 

Two offieen of the «c;re, hating Uhfn it Into their beiia 
to follow a man carrying a hamper of wine to the houfe of » 
particular perfoTi, entered with him in contempt of the law j 
tiie mtDer of the houfe called fome conltablei and charged them 
with the officer! : ihey were taken before Alderman Harnett, 
n ha read the AQ of Parliament Co the culpriti, and fcDC ihctn 
to prircn, for bating violated the lighti of citizeni. 

Mercute politique 1786, p> aS6, 

f The fallowing is a lill cf dutiei paid on leather, whether 
it be Firacli rr foreign ^ and it mud be here obferved, thai 
the leather of France is far from fupplying our wants. TVe 
get Ihe groteft pan of that which we cDnfumc fiom the Spa- 
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SECTION IX. 

G}afs Haufis. 

Engliih ghfs ware is brought to great perfeflioov 

and England makes it a great objeft of exportation. 

America 

BJA ind Portugucfe cdIsdio, from tlie Levant, aod from ths 
toall of Bitbarj. 

Gieen hither, French or foTcign, pijrion llvret fait 
cntciing the kindom by the bunilred weigbt i j 

Leiihei worked Bp or Canoed, pajri iftet- 
wardi Che following dutici -. 

Leiiher and Ikini . sf. petpauod 

Ten foil pet pound, which givei mate up- 
•□ leither . . 1 

Goalftlni . . > 
General avenge ■ 46 



ToUl »S ij 

Leather ind Aiint jv] x iWj of a third of iheir iilue. 

When in 1759 ' <'"'> ""** 'nopofed, the king orduoEd iliat 
thfle two foil upon leather and Ikini, and the foui lull upon 
goat Ikini, lliould ba [eimburfed to the miaufaauttr, when be 
ihuuld have fcot bii merchindtie abroad. 

Dal adminiAratian demanded and obuined leave to leim- 
buife iwo'ibiidi only. 

Since that time ibeie hat been a new Inipoil of ten lol: pet 
pound, which maket' the duty one fol more upon leather, and 
two fols upon goat flcint. 

Thii new duty hat completed the tuin of the ticseriei. 

Tbcte 19 aaother abub, which meiiu to be obferved. It U 
that the adminillralioii receivei iti dutiei undimiDiflied upon 
katber half rotten, fcraped or tanned. 

Aftei ihe& [a£ti, it may be comprehended, that the tannera 
in France aie reduced to a fnall ouniiber, and are in general 

An importanl nele relative ta lie article ef kalitr. 

The note on the duties paid on leather, ii true with refpeft 

W the naliiy of the duties j but we have been coavinced,, fiace 



America ought to prefer Englifli ghk to ours, be- 
caufe we onrfelvcs prefer it to that of our own ma- 
niiftflory, common bottles excepted, which we 
make better, and which are of a finerglafs than that 
of the Englifli. But ahhough this opinion may hurt 
(he interell of thofe who have fuch eftablifliments, 
it is neceflary to fay, that France, far from encoir- 
raging them, ought to wifli for their deftoiftion. 
This kind of manufaifttire deftroys combuftibles, of 
which the rapid progrcG is alarming, when it is com- 
pared to the flownefs with which ihey are produced. 
TheEnglifli,featedupontheir coal mines, areliitle 
unealy about the voracity of furnaces wherein glaft 
is melted; but although it be faid that we have the 
fame advantage, it is ftill permitted to doubt of it. 
And moreover it is not fufficient to have immenfe 
coal niines under foot, it is neceflary to be able to 
work them at a little expence. Giafs maiiufaftorica, 
placed within the reach of mines, (hould not be loo 
ftir diflant from the fea, for the tramporta becoming 
expenfive, would give to the Englilh an advantage 
over us, who,fiomevery part of their ifland, carteafiiy , 
get to the fea. Finally, our own confiimption of 
glafs-ware, much greater than that of the Englifli, 
may already be too confiderable, if it be compared 
with the means to which the ever growing fcarcity 
of combuftibles reduces us.* 

K5 To 
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To be fully conviQced that we ought. not to put 
glafs-ware into the lift of ariiclt^ of cjiportation to 
Ajneriea, it it only neceflary to refleft upon the fitua- 
lion of the Uniteti States. They have immenfe forefts 
to clear, confequently it is highly proper that they 
jhould' eftablifti glafs manufanories, and increafc 
them as much as poflible. The labour employed to 
dertroy the woods for the clearing of lands, at the 
faille lime that it difpofes the land lo culture, will 
ferve for ihe production of a very extenfive objeft 
of nnauufaAiire, therefore the utility of this deflruc- 
tion is double to the Americans.* It caanot be 
doubted, that this confideraiion will flrike them, that 
they will one day conceive the proje^ of fiirnifliing 
Europe with glafs-ware, of adding thisarticle tolhofe 
which they can exchange for fuch European pro- ■ 
du£tlons as are improper for little ftates to cultivate 
or manufaflure within tliemfelves. It can be no 
more doubted, that France will gain greatly by feeing 
her glafs raaniifaflories deflroyed by thole of the A- 
ir.ericaas, wliowiUfell us glafs-ware in exchange 
for our wines, cloths, printed linens, filks, &c. In 
the mean time, it would undoubtedly be a falutary 
meafure, to open the kingdom to the importation of 
foreign glafs. 

SECTION 

Ebit luxury anil populilion Hatuiall; iiMlined to incrure, tCpt- 
cially wiih comincrct, ihe conlumfiiDn of coinbuftlblct will be 
doubled. 

• Thisii what li done in Nenf-Jtrfey for Ihe fotgei. It i*. 
impolBble, (tyt the aalboi of the CsLTIvaTiuR Amiii> 
CAIK, to timl litiofi thii province without meeting wtthlbme- 
little iron forfei. " - '— ■■ " ' " ' 



lie wifhei to ct<i[ It, he bcgini by makinf i. 
nity to flop Ae water of the tivulati vfliifhi 



,. wjiet thewhe 



II and ami)!, fe« wtl| Itthki Ccldi, v«aincadowi,. ti^ 
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. SECTION X. 
Iran and Sleel. 

Tlie coofumption of thefe two articles is immeDfe 
ill the United States; Che fingle article of iiails 
amounts to confiderablc fums. Tliii. will not appear 
extraordinary, when it is remembered, that all the 
houfes, all the inclofures of the Ameicans, are of 
.wood, that ihey build a ^reat number of ttiips, which 
require freqvi'eDt reparations. 
■ It is the lame with refpeft to faws, fhovels, hoes, 
■nd ia general si! the iiiftruments neceflary to agri- 
culture and navigation. 

The Americans arefingiilarly eiirious in the choice 
of the firft neceflity. They have therein the gene- 
ral taftc of the Englifli; they will have that only 
which is good. 'On comparing thofe which they 
make [hemfelves with the tools made in France, it 
muft be acknowledged that we are far from that per- 
feition at whicb iliey are arrived in them : this per- 
feSion is owing to the eafe of the labourer, and lo 
the CO nfi deration attached to agriculture. Imper- 
fe^ion is a necefTary confequence of reflraiat and 
diHioiiour. 

The Americans have attempted to make iron and 
Heel. Many manufaAories have been &t up at New- 
York, in New-Jerfey, and in Pennfylvania; it is 
true that thefe manufaflures are few in number, but 
they will neceflarily increafe for the reafons which 
1 (hall hereafter give, 

England heretofore exported a conliderable quan- 
tity of ironandfteeh* her mines not having vet fur- 
- 'nifhed 

■ To fin>iuihccipi)iutian«f thcfi ariiclci, tbc pailiioient 
bid foibiddeii 9JI (lifrtftablilliDMSt t>f milli and oiiiei imchiim 
in the United Stllct iot malting nl fleel. Sec (5 Geo. li ch. 
ig. ha. 10. 

h Bill be judfid bj ;fiit «'ucu^mc« ts «lul 1 c«iu (b» 
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iiiflied iron proper for certain inftnimenls, Ihe had 
recourfe to thofe of Ruflia, and efpecially loihofe of 
Sweden, whofe iron and fteelarc moft efteemed. She 
did no more with regard to Ammca than (land be- 
tween her and others, and this circuit augmented the 
expences of the colonift, without procuring him any 
benefit. TWs will exift no longer, becaufe the A- 
mericans are about to trade dire£t!y with the Swedes 
and Ruffians, 

Lord Sheffield calculates, that one year with ano- 
ther England imported 50,000 tons of foreign iron, 
of which from 15 to 20,000 was afterwards exported 
to the colonies either in its natural ftate or worked tip. 

The profit to the mother country was, according 
to his Lordfliip, i £,000,000 lives, or thereabouts. 

During the war, and fince the peace, fome exports 
cf this kind have been made from France to the 
United States; but they did not fiircced. Accnftom- 
ed, according to the principles of mcinopolizers, who 
have hitherto direfted our foreign commerce, to fur- 
nifli our colonies with brittle utenfils, and otherwifc 
very imperfeft, our merchants were witling to treat 
the independent Americans like their Oaves in their 
ijlandsj* and the Americaus refufed our merchan- 
dife. 

■ndttier csuntrjr, or ratliei the monopoltieri, on cirry oitip- 
cioufnefii nncc ihe Anerlctn) were forbidilen to tnjoy thafe 
iiiTintigei which natuie had tbtawn before thidm^ Mono- 
poly rerpeSi nothing. When thcfe attemM) arc confidered, 
ought ft Co tie furpiiled at ihe eternal mifunder flanging t>e- 
tivecn coionici and the inothei country, 1 mlfunderltanding 
Which fioilhei either by the ruin of the former, or their (ep«- 
ration from the laiitr? 

• TliB Chamber of Commerce of M»rreTl1es, in «i inllmc- 
tion vefy well dri«n up, addreOed in 1784 to the mercbanCt, 
hid recommeniledihem taa£lconcrarily — " Recoileft," faidit, 
" that fOD bive not ignorant or enflavedcolonilti to treat itilh, 
■* but ■ free people) and, confequenlly, nptdly tending to per- 
". hQioa. If you wilh to fuccted, a£l with fidelity, upon €X- 
" tended and liberal viewi," &e. &e. 

1 Jtaie ;igt itad tht» laOraOiaa. A maa tl Itttcri, wlu h» 
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dife. They faid, that we did not even knnw bow 
to make nails; and, in ftrift truth, they were right 
in their aflertioii. They preferred the iron and ftcel 
of England, although the dmies on exportation in- 
creafed their dearnefs. 

It is probable enough that the En2lift legiflaiure 
will fupprefs them according to the advice of Lord 
Sheffield; and this, joined to the benefit of the oeco- 
nomy procured by the difcovery of Lord Dundonald, 
and of^Meflrs. Walts aiid Boulton, for heating fur- 
naces at half the common expence.wiU undoubtedly 
produce a reduAion in the price of iron. 

This diminution is one of the caufes which mult 
neceflarily hinder us from accemptingarivality iottiis 
particular with thcEngliih; but there is another, 
which is ilill more deciSve. 

In hQ, the obfervations made heretofore upon the 
neceflity of deffroying our glafs manufaflories, ap- 
ply naturally to that conliderabte branch of iron- 
work, of which the workmanfliip is the Jeaft cx- 
pence, and which requires a great quantity of com- 
-buftible materials. The United States are obliged 
lo deftroy their immenfe forefts; France ought, on 
the contrary, to think of re-producing hers: there- 
fore, the founderies and forges will offer in Atnerica 
the advantage of turning lo profit woods, which, 
without theie inanu^flures, it would be equally ne- 
■ceflaryto burn; whilft in France, wood and char- 
coal becoming every day more fcarce and dear, ren- 
ders thcfe eftabliflimenis moreexpenfive. Now, as 
the abundance in which iron mines are every where 

whkh 1 biac rrlaced. We murl 'not be fuifTiCd to Gnil in iLa 
DiercbanTi vf Mirreilles inrclligencc on comheici >o iaie 
ANYwii<>iii.tE. Ltd Ihukiti, commerce muA offer more 
folld Idas. 

, The Time energy ;■ found la )n « ctlJent Memorlat on tbe 
Frinthifeiof [hiitii^, latEiy publiiled igiinft ibe gensril finB^ 
aoil of which wc Ihill baie eccaBBO t« Ifuki 
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found," makes the price of iron depend almoft en- 
tirely on that of combiiftibles necelTjry to melt it, it 
is evident that the United States have over hs, and 
even over the Englifli, a confiderable advantage. 

Moreover, forges are a part of the equipage necef- 
fary to country labour; for, if it were oecelTary to 
feek at a dillance the lilecifils of agriculture, the pro- 
grelsof clearing of lands would loon be flopped — 
the prodnflions would not pay the expences. Thefc 
would (till be increafed by the repeated iieccflity of 
fubfiituting new uienfils to thofe which thei-e would 
be no means of repairing. As {oon 3s the people 
Jiave mines of iron — as foon as tliey are led by ihe 
nature of things, and by neceffity, toeftablilh tbon- 
deries and forges, ii is not a loiig time before they 
renounce all foreign aid in the articles of iron;t 
therefore, the Americans are, a? I have obferved, 
already provided with thefe eftabliflimeiits: and as 
Englifli induflry has eftabliflied and direited them, 
they are all at that degree of perfeftion which we 
have not yet attained. 

Let it be remarked, that Ihefe mannftfturea being 
joined to a life of agriculture, and rarriedon in the 
midd of it foritsufes, can have none of the perni- 
cious influences which ought to be feared in thofe 
Complicated mantifaftures which are obliged to be 
' in the inclofures of cities, tt^hofe de- 



riei. Mines of tin,' 
mrcoviicd there, 
t Perb.p^ n.;li m, 

ifTert; in hifi Treitife on the Weilth nf Nitinni,' a young man 
of tsenrj yr.rt of igt u.i mike 1,400 mill I diy, lei it be 
judpii to whic ■ degree of chtipnefi low- (KiteJ worltminffiip 
ought to reduce ihem j therefore, wherever workminfliip ii deip, 
mill CHnoibc mide. Yet wereid in the Ainiricin Giiettei, 
thit there bat been eflablilhed in one of the Sulci ) minufaflun 
Df niiJi, Wii] )hii fiicceed ?— Futorky will flitia ui. 



flniftive employ exhaufts the natural ftreiigtK of 
iHcn, by corrupting their morals. 

Therefore, to refume this ariiele — far from en- 
cooraging the exportation of iron maiiufaflureJ iii' 
France, we ought, for our own intereft, to encou- 
rage the importation of foreign iron, becaiife manu- 
ftftures of this kind take away combuftibles from 
things morepreflingly wanted, anJ from lefs dcftriic- 
tive mauufaftures, where workmanfliip produces a 
greater profit. 

This, however, is not tlie cafe with every aj-tlde 
of curiofity of iron, ileel, or copper work, wherein 
the workmanlhip exceeds the other expences. They 
J»elong to that weak organization which the Ameri- 
cans ought not to envy. But it mud not be diOimu- 
lated, that a competition with the Englifli will, on 
this head, be difficult to mainuin: their great ability 
and addrefs in the diftribution of work and different 
procefles, the invention of which hat not been con- 
firained by any error* or falfe view of the admini- 
Aration 

• Thofe falfeTSewi cannot bftoomueh deplored — thofemr- 
M« ideal — thofe fean of ignorance, whieh fmitih from ihe 
handa of induftrjr the -happy inventiDM wbj«h ate proper ro en- 
tidi a whole nation! Who can calculate iht rkhci thu Eaglind 
owes to tbe Tote apyJicalion of the coining- mi II, or engine and 
dye, whofe free vk h» been Jeft to all the mtnufaaurej which 
it wai capable of improTing in acceletaling their efiifls > How 

chine produced * Happily for England, there haie not been 
found in her boCota Ihofe able mlnifteii, who, feeing (hit ihil 
machine ii of ufe in making nwncy, hiTc dtiwn fioon it the 
profound conftquence that eiery one would make falfe monejr 
if Ihe free ufe of it were permitted; a> if it wai poflible tomike 
falfe money for a long lime ; it if. the more general ule of the 
machine did nol iwahen the public, and «en private intereft, 
and render tbeai moteattenCive to abufei which might be com- 
mitred ; as if its ufe would not produce much more benefit to 
tbe levenue, than It could deprive it of by the falle coinage of 
money, which can never be either eitenfive oi daogerous.— 
When, therefore, will thofe who hold the leiaa of empire cak a. 
-Jatelikeftatcfmcn? 
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ftration of England, give them oscr us a coufider- 
able advantage; yet it is not impoffible for us to ba- 
lance it, for [his diilribution of work and proceed* 
ings are neither fecrets nor-fuperior to French indof- ■ 
try. Let government -adopt and follow the trivial 
maxim — ' Whowillhavetheendwillfind themeans^' 
Let il in confequence not interdict any of the means, 
and this induftry willnathave to envy the fuccefs of 
-OUT rivak. 

SECTION 

li II tiue that at pre&Dt irtifti are pEtmitceil to have mill*, 
.'&c. b; conferming'tbeDirctvu Co ceiUin fotmalitira,— alwi}> 
'formaliiiet 1 No otber In requiied in England iban thofe of 
being able to ply ihe eipence of the manhine, — and has Eng- 
linl pucetved from it inr pcrnkious rffefti f His fatfe moner 
ovuturnid public order, impo*eiilIied thrnicioa, oi diniiniaied 

With what difficulty has tbe Inieniioa of the coming.mill 
made iti way Inu France ? Ii It due to an induArious Frenth- 
Dian of the liheenth centuryi named BrloJi. Prifecuied for 
thii dircoiery, be wai obliged lo take tefuge in England ; the 
EngliOi received him favourably, and put hii inveniion into 
eaecntioD* Another Fienehman of the -name of Warm, of 
Ihe lift centory, wlliied to procure the advanCaget of ic to bis 
counlryinea; heeipeciencedaliktabrurd peirBCuti«a} and with- 
out the fuppOFt of the Chancellor Sequicr, be would haw failed 
io hit actempc— I do not allow myfelf to fpcik of tbe. per. 
fiQinn to which M. Droe ^(ctendi to hare brought tha coin- 
ing mill at prefent; but by the veiationi he fulFcrt, it may be 
judged Chat he hai in fad limplified that machine, that he faat 
rendered fewer hands necefliry, and the coinage of money more 
ptrfeS anlnpeditiouij two advantagtt very precioutin thii arc, 
ai the cxpencei of it cinaot be too much reduced, and the «- 
■Situde and perfedlon of the llamp of money aie the fuieft 
ntesni of difconcetting cninen> Wtut Citil genius ii It tbeie- 
faie which pofue indullry in Fiance > That of compioiei, 
of corporations, of piivileget. At foon *> a happy difcoveif 
attack! their pi^u, they employ even the bafell meant to de- 
fend them; intiigue, filfehood, feduaion, ate all lenitimatB 
with ihe people which eompofe Iboft affsciitioai, whiift the 
man of geniua, Handing alsne for the molt part, and who at. 
IMhet ISO freat a value to hi> time to ptoftltute it to ihsft 
a, generally experiencetllumo(thuinilialJngdif|HA*. 
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SECTION XI. 

^ciiicUc>-y,G(lld aitdSilverfmhhs' J>tule,,ciaci-W«ri, fife. 

If the inhabitants of the Uaited States concentrate 
their labours and pleafure in a life of hulbandry ; if 
they continue to feek happinefs, not in pomp, but in 
nature he rfelf, and in a fimplicity of manners; in 
that firaplicity which naturally ,produces eafe, and 
the population and.profperlty of ftates; they will not 
ieek after, but dildain plate and jewels, to which we 
attach fo great a price. They will referve precioui 
metals for mints and commerce. It is not, however, 
to be prefumed, that this order of things (hould long 
fubfiA in great cities, and efpeciatly in frequented 
ports; European tafteand wants prevailin America,* 
and French induftry oughv to Jie anxious to fupply 
iheirconfumption, feeingthat the French can uo- 
derfeli the Englifii in thefe articles. 

But it is probable that the plated ware (copper 
jilated with filver) invented in England will take 
place in the United States of that of fil»er plate, at 
painted paper has replaced there much more expen- 
five hanging ; this new fort of plate has for ufe all 
-theadvantagesof the other, and colls a great deal lef*. 

How comes it that the Englifli are already fo ad. 
vancedin this brauch of induflry, whilft there exiftt 
in France but one or two manutaflures where copper 
is plated on one fide only, and filverett over on the 
Other ? How have the Englifli already carried this in- 
vention to fo high a degree of perfefllon ? How 
>have they madcoflt a matter of ewenfive commerce, 

L whaa 

* FUtc II ufed in the Soother;^ States— •msgnificince i) lets 
there ; on which account, triiellen h«ing but little philofopby, 
fpealc highl^of Ihtmi— bnt oMerve whit ii ittached to (hi* 
luciiry, — (livery T«ign< in the South, and there are many jxwi^ 
— Tbete are noae in tbe Nactheia St«tcs,— Jio plue ii thei* 
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whilft we are reduced to the two manufaflures 
wherein no progrefs is feen, and where the inferiority 
of the workmanfliip difgufts thofe who would other- 
wife find it to their advantage to make ufc of this 
kind of plate ? 

Thefe manufaflures have an cxclnlive privilegei 
there is the word — Government fearing left falfe mo- 
ney might be made in them, has forbidden even the 
plating on both fides. 

Reafoning wovild here be fuperfluous: it is fuf- 
ficient to open the eyes to fee which of the two ad- 
miniftrations has beil ferved its countryj whether it 
be that of England, by not cramping indiiftry, and 
■ in not giving way to fears, whofe illufion is fliewn 
by the moft trifling oblervation, or ours, in follow- 
ing a contrary plan. Again, was it apprehended, 
that counterfeit crowns would be made by millions; 
ss a- facrifice is made to this fear of an induftry 
which would certainly produce maoy millions of 
them? 

Thus, when we confider all thefe articles, wherein 
trifling con fide rations Oiall be our induftry, and con- 
demn to mediocrity our means of profperily; when 
we thence turn our attention towards the different 
fpiric which governs England, it is aflonifhing that 
induftry ftill exifts in France, and that the nation 
does not fall into lloth, and remain there. Let tw 
give thanks unto nature, who has richly gifted us, and 
her guardian ftrength has hitherto demonftrated itfelf 
iuperior to the malignant influence of the feJfc fcience 
of our adminiflrators.* 

, Shalt 

* A carioui and more uCeful work would be, a faithful inil 
une raciona) hiltoiy of all the eiion inla irhlch ihe rige of 
nguliting a^d prohibiOng hai thiami adiiilaiftratjan. It i> 
«ciy i>r(d»b1e thac the lefult would bt, that French commeiu 
hi> alwiyi pioCieici, in proporllDn to the iiieiecutlon of re- 
gulalionij' thaC in ciuling them to be riioroull; eiecnted, 
fatcign Gomnierce hii been favouied and enricbed. The fpirit 
mi lextatita and iadiiftcy vbich oar prabibiioi7 regimen haa 
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Shall we remain behind the Englifli and Swifa in 
clock-work? The Americans rniift have watches; 
this admirable invention carries with it fi7ch a degree 
of utility for even the poor claffes of fociety, that it 
ought not to be con0dered aj a fimple acquifition of 
luxury, efpecially in the United States, where the 
drflance oi habitations one from another makes the 
neceffity of it moft fully perceived. 

But watches muft be made good and at a cheap rate; 
Ehefe two conditions will alTure them a prodigious 
fale wherever civilization exifls; time is there a pre- 
cious property, and its price renders the inftrument 
neceffiiry which divides it: they will be made good 
and at a cheap rate, when able artifts are tonfuhed.* 

This fpecies of manufafture will always belong to 
great cities, where the cjtcefs of population keeps 
workmaiifhip at a low price, where the difficulty of 
fubfiiling enflaves that crowd of weak and indolent 
beings which arc under the law of the rich under- 
L 2 taker. 
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We have at ptefcnl a Swifi, M. Brei[iict, whole ta 
lent* ate equal, if not fuperior, to Ihofe of the moft celebtatcd 
Englilh watch-maker). Hippilj furui, hii chanaer, bii ele- 
TUteil views, his obliging ««!, eomuiand refpcft in fome mra- 
iure, and place hint atiore prejudices. Let government confult 
him, and he will foon iniiicate certain neani wheiehy France 
may have a national manufaftute of c'oek and watch-wotk. 

We are informed that he his pKfenttd to the Miniibj i pro- 
found memorial upon tbii fubjc^- 
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taker. The United States are for from iutfering ibts, 
difficiilly of fiibfiftente, this exccfs of population;, 
they are therefore far from thefe manufactures. 

SECTION XII. 

Difeitnt Sens of Paper, Jlained Paper, C^e. 

This ufeful produftion from old rags, thrown off 
by people at eaie, and gathered with care by the in- 
digent, is daily improved in France.* The Englifli 
ihcmfelves buy our paper for printing, and our writ- 
ing 

' Tl.e DianufaQoty of M. M. Johannot i'Aunonay, pro- 
duct) Aner p'pcc tlian any other manufaflaiy in Europe, anj 
tKe proi.fis fioiplt— There ii mote dfmaod /(om Ruflia, Eng. 
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cvtTj thing, hbdec other) from doing it. M>;r tbek generoui' 
patrioCi receive ibit hsngur wliich tiiirjr dcfctvc: miy their ei- 
impJe be followed evcrj where and hy >ll. This will be to then 
I more Aatteilng culoginm, » mare biilllast and lifting recom- 

cauf: tliey ite riFquenily llic price of intrigue, and the ornimenr 
of medipcrilT. The pl.afute ef vi-cll-doing, .nil the fufflagei of 
honeft men, ate pure and unchangeable tetempenfei. — The ariift 
ivha doe) ool know hon to confine bimlill' to ihcfe, will ncni 
do any ihLig which is |rtBt> 
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Ingpaper will not be long unequal to theirs, if it does 
not furpafsic* 

Silt if there be an objea of commerce for which 
Europeans need not fear a reciprocal competition j 
if there be an article which offers to all Europeaa 
manufacture! a certain and lucrative employ, it is 
that of paper: theconfurnption will always be equal 
at leafi to the produi^ion, and its numerous ufes in- 
fure a ftill greater confumption, in proporlion as po- 
pulation, commerce, and knowledge, fluU incrcafe. 

Every nation ought therefore to obferve without 
jealoufy, that each country drives 10 have within 
itfeif manuftifluresof this kind. 

The Americans cannot however enjoy this ad- 
vantage for a long lime to come; befides the deamefs 
>of workmanfliip, their population cannot furnilh 
them old rags in quantities fuiEcient to eilablifh 
paper mills whofe prociuftions would be equal to the 
confumption of the inhabitants. 

Will their population ever furnifh them with this 
fufficiency ? This is a queftion difficult to refolve. 
Infect, in proportion to the knowledge which na- 
tions may acquire, and to the liberty of the prefs, 
which may be enjoyed in America, 3 prodigious 
quantity of paper muft he confumed there; but 
can the population of this country produce rags in 
the fame proportion* It cannot reafonably be hoped 
that it will. It is therefore probable that the Ame- 
rican markets wilt not for a long time tie provided 
with any other than European paper, and that thii 
will find a place there, f 

L 3 But 

* Ragi >re more force, ind tonfcigueiitly deircr, in Sag. 
bnd rhm in France, and thtj are irticlei of illicit commeica 
between the two cosntriei* Then iie very fever: lawi igiinll 
thii cammeice g but it ii, ind ever will he, cirtied on, 11 long 
•rlben Ihilt be inj thing to be g«iii«d by it. 

riling when, by >n ineteafe of populiiion, they will becacM 
itcnlj. In Fumfj'lTuii tha^ aln;i<lj mikc T;ry good papecv 
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But fincc the life of paper is- fo- advantageous to 
men, (luce it is fo varied, it behoves every nation 
to look tip&n foreign tonfumptitiii as a fupplement 
only, as an open port in the cafe of a fufpeiifion of 
interior commerce. It behoves every nation to keep 
paper at a moderate price within iifelf, and to attain 
this end, means mufl be thought of to.iiicreafenia~ 
terials which ferve to coropofe this article, and lo- 
purfue the happy attempts already made to do it.* 
Thefe refearches are fo much the more eflentiai, foi 
much the more urgent, ss tlie happy invention of 
coloured paper for hanging is of a nature always to- 
caiife a greater confiimption of paper; and this man-. 
ner of hanging with paper will fubfift for a long 
timey 

• In the momBnt of writing (Iiii note, I hivebefure me wry, 
iateiclling tCTijt on vegetables, and on the bark of fevenl 
treei, to trimform cbem into piperi there elTiji are due ta 
the refeirchef of M. Delille, to whsfe care ibe inaniiFa£ture of 
Monlargis i> indebted fnr a greit part of iti reputation. He 
hat far fuipiITcd that Scheffer, whom our men of erudition 
bavi quoted with fo much tmphifit. On feeing the books 
which M. Deltlle hii printed, on paper nude from i fpeciei of. 
Diallowt, and the bark of ibe linden tree; and on pertelTiD^ 
the adv»ntag« which might be reaped from this. invention, at 
leaK in packing and flained paper, of which fo great ■ con- 
fiimplion ii ma>ie; we with that this intention may be mots- 
and mote koown, recoiled and adopted, ai a me am of remedy- 
ing the want of ragi and the dearneft of paper, which ought. 
to baie more iDAiieace than ii common]} tclieied oa the pro- 
(tef) of knowledge- 
It ii tlmoft impofliUe thit this Invention Ihould not fooa 
hecotne general, and it i> greatly the iotetcft of the free Ame- 
ticani to naturalize it among .them. 

Strong lict of Urn* and pot-alh, and the intcIlFgcnt ufe of 
vitriolic acid, ate great meant of reducing htmp and tiai to 
that hind of fubftance eitremdy attenuated, toft and brittle, 
wbiqh i) proper for making of paper. It mi^lit be contrived 
^ thefe meini to fupply the want of raga by old cordage. 
Thtfe would even ferve to make good paper, fince being re- 
ilucei to tow, it may eaCIy be bleached. The attenuation to 
^^^rtd for lines ii not fo ft ibc natciial vf vrbiib papetit. 
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time, becaufe it gives a neat and agreeabls appear- 

Nootherisknownin the United States; it isthere 
Hniwerfal;. almoftall the houfes are neat and decent.. 

SECTION XIII. 

Piiaiing. 

The liberty of the prefs being a fundamentai 
principle of the American conftitution, there carv 
be no doubt that printing will increafe there. But 
it muft be obferved, that extenfive printing requires 
workmen- at a little expence ; that is to. lay, men- 
without property, talents, or conduftj whom great 
cities produce and employ in work which requires 
neither intelligence nor emulation ; and it has already 
been obferved, that the United States, unlefs the- 
rage of great cities takes pofTeilion of them, will, 
contain but few of ihefe wretched beings. 

Printing will not, therefore, it may be prefumed,. 
be extended among. the free Americans, at leart be- 
yond that which is necelTary for the public prints.* 
Their conftant and confiderable fale, permiiiing a 
greater expence in workman(hip,confeqnently draws- 
about the prefs many individuals, becaufe they have, 
in a good falary, a view of the means of becoming, 
proprietors ortraders.f 

The 

• OaiMMi ire fihgulitly muItlprieJ in the United Sta«(.. 

and Ehii it an adviniite, for they (r« wh>t that excellcnc pa- 
titat. Dr. Jebb, called thtm, " Centinels which watch ovec 
public I'lbertjrind the pcereiTition gf truth." 

f Hai/mi, eonfiderablc wotki aie fometimt) printed in the 
Dnired State), and of which the edition it c^refuJIy enough 
comsflEd. I have feen, F<.t infiante, the Memoir:, in quarto, 
of the Acaderaiei of Bofton and Phiiadelphia, of the lad year, 
which proves atilie fame time tiiitfree America itnotrotatiJly 
without typographical ellablilhinenti, and that the inhabitinis 
■te Dot Hi fiich idioti >■ a prejudicid Cermaa drcmed tliey 
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The furniQiing of books of fcience and amufc- 
ment muft iherefare make a eonfiJerable objeft of 
importation into the United SiLiies. It is for France 
to appropriate to herfelf this comineree, and to en- 
courage the imprellion of Englifli books. Our 
workmanfliip being cheaper than that of England, 
and the Englifli making ufc of our paper, our bind- 
ing being lefs expelifive, why ihould not ail the 
book! in which the Americaus ftand in need of be 
printed in France? 

It will be faid that we do not enjoy the liberty of 
the prefs, — be it fo:— But it is only with refpeil" 
lo our books;* for undoubtedly (he adminiftradon 
does not pretend to extend its coercive principles to 
books written in foreign languages; it would not 
attain its end, feeing thai it does not do it with rc- 
fpeit to French books ;f and by this impolitical ri- 
gour 

■ Under the lelgn of Uu^i XIV, whofe .mblliin «tend(.i 
to e.ery ihing, k waj feriogay mempied to mike the Fiench 
linguagE unlveifal. Thlg ^bfurd pittenfion vm rldiculoufij 
fuppOTted by the tyrann; eiertifed upon book) Ind lull.orc 
Thli tyianny could not biK pioduce bad onet, lod (anfequent- 
ly difguA flrangen. Happily rome judkiont mta had t)w 
louiage IS make duiStti, and to get ibetr woibs ptiattj 

Freoeh language »nd inmafcJ the reputation of Frenth littra. 
tuie. What aulhori ate heard quoted lacvi^rTcoat.iry? Rouf. 
ftiu, Vollalre, Helueiiu), irfonteVeu, ie, thkt >■ to fay, 
mta who have beta picriotic enough lo violate the tyraoi'i liw> 
cf the preri. 

. t SDlluteTenmorelhanbilfor ihe t;br>riee1r>France arc 
compofed of French book), printed abroad, Tor which there are 
two caufes — the cheipneh and goodoelj of the booki; the 
OCTAVO leaf printed, ii commonly li>ld in Switierland to tbi 
public It nine dfinieri or a fol, and it (olH three or four fott 
in Frat.ee. Prohibited books are (old >t Parii at the fame pTi<:« 

ing— Foe to the oiiginal price cf prohibited books, there muft 
be added the ripe nees of carriage, lilki of entry, the commif. 
lioni of dlffetent agenM, dec. With refpeS to ihe goodoefj of the 
vioiIh, the beft, at I t.ve already obftned, are ptintt it t\uoU t 
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foar France would be deprived of a lucrative articl* 
of commerce, certain, and of continual increafc. 

The Dutth, fo aaive and vigilant in feiiing the- 
fifing branches of commerce, have for a longtime- 
fpeeulated on books in the United States; many bi- 
bles and books of prayer, for the ufe of the Ame- 
ricans, are printed in Holland. Lord Sheffield is 
obliged lo acknowledge, that printing in Holland is 
by far more cheap than that of England, and of 
courfe rtiuft have the preference. They will fom» 
day extend this commerce to claffical books.* 

SECTION XIV. 

This article, fo neceflary to the Americans, and Ca 
abundant in France, moft not be forgotten in the enu- 
f^lfation of commodities to be imported into Ame- 
rica. The Americans will for a long time be obliged' 
to gel it from Europe; not that they have no lalt 
marflies upon the coaAs, and fait pits in the interior 
parti of the country; but thefe marflies, ihefe fait 
pits, muft have hands to work them; and hands ore 
twtter employed in the United Staies.-f- The fait ex- 
ported 

HelTCliu) his fild with reafon, " On hk bit la viiiTt,. 



of lelttti, v,bo hid ramiiked ihe dtirnefi! of Eng- 

ipughi of gtiting the bt« Enjlilh woikt rt-ptinted 
hii wai a rpccuUlioQ really pjtclotic— he ibtnionei 
ng got a few volvoiei [c-priDied, [irotialily tucaure^ 



Ibii irticle vm tcft fcnfibly felt by ihe Americjni, who con- 
fume much fi1»d praviGoD, and give a |r"l q^iuiticj of 1^1 loi 
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ported from Europe will for this reafon be a long 
time cheaper than that of America: — moreover, its 
freight will coft but liille, as veflelsfrom Europe maj- 
be ballafted with it. The Americans ought to give 
the preference to Frencti faltj it is lefs (harp, lefs 
corrofive, and poflefles a better quality for faking^ 
thtn any other European fait. 

The three millions of inhabitants which theUnited 
States contain at prefent, are fuppofed lo confumff 
fixty million pound weight of felt, without reckon- 
ing that which is given to cattle, and that employed 
in falling provifions; of which great quantity h 
confumea in the United States, and with which 
they will carry on a commerce more and more con- 
fiderable: I will not at prefent go into a calculation 
of the immenfc riches which the furiiifhing of made 
fait to foreign population, cominiially increafing, 
U'ould produce to France. I ought In guard agai^^ 
exaggerations: but it may not be improper to ob- 
ferve, that a coniiderabie part of the Elales of the 
North will never make any fait. It is therefore pof- 
fible that Trench fah may have a preffrence among 
iliem, as being cheaper and more within their reach ; 
The population of thefefhtes will be more rapid than 
that of the oiliers, aud the commerce more varied 
and extenfive. 

SECTION XV. 



I will extend no further the lifl of articles which 
French commerce may furnifhto theUnited Stales: 
there r^re many others which I omitj becaufe the 
bounds of my wnrk wiii not permit me lo examine 
any more than the principal ones. 

If faith be given to the calculations of Lord Shef- 
field, and of other political writers, it appears that 
the 
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tlic amount of the exportations of Great -Britain into 
iree America was, upon an average, calculated upon 
three years, taken Liefore 1773, near three millions 
.fterjing, upwards of feventy-two millions of lirrcs 
toumois. How much will it increafe in following 
the progreflion of population, and clearing of lands? 
It is efpecially for this future ftate of things that 
France ought to prepare her means. 

Let it be alfo oblerved, that this commerce em- 
ployed feven or eight hundred veiTels, and about ten 
ihoufand fdlor^ 

Ought France to let flip fo important a commerce, 
and a means fo natural of fupponing her marine? 
For without commerce there can be no marine. Has 
Jiot {be, in the richnefs of her foil, in a variety of 
her manufactures, in the low price of her workman- 
ship, in the induflry and tafle of her inhabitants, in 
her population, and in the fituation of her ports, an 
infinity of means fufficient to eftablifli in America a 
folid and c xten five commerce .' It muftbecontinvial- 
ly repeated, that if it be wiflied that peace lliould 
reign upon the earth, the words fnfercnce and cempe- 
tltktt, which are frequently iignals of difcord, muft 
be uled with circumfpedion. ■ Why Ihould there be 
any jealoufy with jjcfpeft to this commerce? In the 
<:ourfe of time independent America -will offer a field 
wide enough for all the European manu&ftures, . 
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CHAPTER VL 

■Of iht ^rlkles •which Indfpendeitl America myfurniJt 
in rttwnfor Imporlationi from France. 

Arrived at this pan »f my work, r cannot do 
betlM than confign to it the letter addrefled by M. de 
Calonne to Mr. JefFerfon, Minifter Plenijpotcntiary 
Jrom the United States of America. 

LETTER 

, Mdrejcd H M. Jeffir/m, Mnifier PUmpetenliary from 
the Unittd Slates of America to tit Court of Fyaace. 

Foniainikau, lad O^ber, 1786. 
Sir, 

The King's intention being lo favour as much as 
polTible the commerce of the United States, I have 
ihe honour to commuoicate to you Come difpofitions 
made for that purpofe. 

By-a letter of the 9th of January, 1784, to the 
Marquis de !a Payette, I informed him, that inllead 
of two free ports, promifed by the treaty to the 
United States, the king had determined to grant them 
four, which has been effefted; and I promifed him 
to confider the cuiloms and duties 011 importation 
and exportation which ftiackle commerce; obferv* 
ing to him, that thefe objefls required confiderable 
application; they have not yet been completed. By 
another ietter I informed the Marquis, that his Ma- 
jefly had fupprefTed the duties on the exportation of 
brandy, a meafure which he hoped would be ufeful 
to American commerce; I alTured him alfo, that 
the duties of the king aiid admiralty, payable by an 
American 
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American veflel on its arrival in a port of France, ■ 
fliould be iJinimifhcd; and afcenvards that fuch of 
them as remained, (hould be reduced to a fingic 
duly, CO be regulaied according to tlie number of 
niafts or draught of water, ananot according to the 
two uncertaioeftimaiion of gauging. Thisreduftio:! 
requires an exa& knowledge of all the duties received 
in the ports, and as they arc of various fpecies, [he 
liate which I ordered to be drawn up of them has not 
yet been given in. 

You know, Sir, the king has charged a particular 
committee, to examine our commercial connexions 
with the United States, and that the Marquis de la 
Fayette has laid before it a projeft analogous to the 
ideas contained in your letter to the Count de Ver- 
gennes: but you muft perceive, how imprudent it 
would be to hazard, by a change of fyftera, the pro- 
duce of a branch of revenue, whichantounts to twen- 
ty-ei^ht millions of livres, without falling upon any 
objea of the firft neceffity. After an ample difcuf- 
fion of every thing which might at prcfent favour the 
importation of tobacco from America to France, it 
has been decreed, not that the agreement made with 
Mr. Morris Ihould be departed from, but that, after 
the expiration of it, no other of the fame import 
fliould be made; and that in the mean time the Far- 
mers General (hould be obliged to purchafe annually 
about fifteen thoufand hoglheads of American tobac- 
co, coming direflly from the United States in French 
or American Ihips, at the fame prices as flipulated in 
ihe contrafl made with Mr. Morris. 

You will recoUeft, Sir, that whilft the demandj 
which had been made for whale oil were tinder con- 
fideration, the Marquis de la Fayette made a private 
arrangement with M. Sangrain, permitting him to 
receive as much of that article as fliould amount to 
eight hundred thoufand livres tournois, and that I 
had granted paflports to exempt this firft quantity 
M boat 
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from all duties whatfoevL-r. M. Sangrain made af- 
icnvards an agreement with the ri;ercliants ofBofton 
for wiiaie oil, to the amount of four Jiundred tiiou- 
iand livres a year, for fix years, for which hh !Ma- 
jeflv has promifed the fame favours i.s enjoyed by 
the'Hanfe towns. 

This manner having lately been examined under 
a more general point of view, the adminiftration, to 
which the committee has made its report comform- 
able to the requeft of the Marquis de la Fayette, and 
to your opinion, relative to the entire abolition of all 
duties 00 oils, has difcovered that it cannot confent 
to it for the prefent, on account of engagements en- 
tered into with other powers. All that could be 
done was to infure, for ten years, whale oil, fpcr- 
maceti, and every thing comprehended under thefe 
denominations, coming from the United States in 
French or American fliips, the fame favours and mo- 
deration of dutiesas arc enjoyed by the Ilanfe towns. 

His Majefty hopes commercial counexions be- 
itt'een the United States and France hIU become ex- 
tenfive enough to engage him to continue the effeft 
of this provifionarydecifion; and as it has been ob- 
ferved in thecommittee, that a confiderable duty was 
paid upon the making of the moft favoured whale 
oils, and even upon national ones, his Majefty con- 
fents to abolifh this duty with refpeft to the former, 
and upon fpermaceti coming immediately from the 
United States in French and American Ihips; fa 
that fpermaceti and thefe oils will have to pay, for 

fols, and the ten fols per pound, for al! manner of 
duty ; the laft augmentation of ten fols per pound to 
ceafe in 1 790. 

It hai been determi'pc'd 10 gain particular infor- 
mation upon the coiifumption in France of rice from 
Carolina, and that encourngemeni fliould be given 
to tbc exportation of tliat iirticle. 

Upon 
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Upon the reprefentations which have been made, 
touching the confiderable (Jiiiies paid on the fiitry of 
po: afli and pearl a!h, as well as relative to thofe of 
beaver (kins and fur, and raw hides, his Majefty has 
fii;)prciral all the duties on pot afh— on the fur and 
(kiiis of beavers — ahd on hides, coming raw from 
the Vmtei Stales, on board American or French 
veilels. He will alfo confider of proper encoiira^e- 
mcnis to be given to every article of the Ikiii and fur 
trade. 

His 5I?.jefl:)r has equally confented to free from all 
liaties, mnfts and yards of every fpecies, red cedar, 
green oak, in fhort, all tioiber proper for the con- 
Itritfiion of velTels, coming from the United States 
in French or American iliips. 

The committee having aifo reprefented, that there 
\va5adutyof five per cent, lipon the purchafe of 
veiTois built abroad, and that this duty was prejudi- 
cial to the fale of American veflels, his Majefty has 
fallen this into his conlideration, anti exempted the 
purchafe of all fliips, which fliall be proved to have 
been eonftruSed in the United States, from every 
duty of the kind. 

Trees, fmall fhrubs, and feeds of trees alfo, pay 
high duties, which hio Majefty has agreed to abolifh 
upon fuch as fliai! be fent from the United States to 
France, on board French or American flijps. 

It having been reprefented, that the flate of Vir- 
ginia had ordered arms for its militia to be made in 
France, It has been determined, that the prohibitions 
which have hitherto hindered the exportr.tinn of 
arms and gunpowder, as well as the duties required 
in cafes of particular permiifions, fliould beabohih- 
ed, and that wher.evecthe United States (hall with 
to have from France, arms, fufils, and gunpowder, 
they fhall have full liberty to do it, provided it be in 
French or American fliips, and that thofe articles 
M z Oiali 
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fiiall be fubjeft to a very moderate duty onlj', folely 
for the purpofe of calculating the ex porta lions. 

Finally, his Majefty has received in the fame fa- 
Tourable manner the demand made to the commit- 
tee to fupprefs the confiderable duties hitherto paid 
on books and paper of every kind. His Majefty 
jTupprefTes all duties on :irticles of this kind, detained 
to the United States, and put inlo French or Ame- 
rican veflels. 

It is with pleafure, Sir, I announce toyouihefe 
difpofitions of his Majefty, which are a new proof 
to you oi his defire to unite clofely the commerce of 
ami of the fevourable atteniio 



will alw 



ip givt 



made to him in the 
America, 

I have the honour tobe, wiihaHncereattachmeiit, 
Sir, 
Your very humble 

and verv obedient fervant, 
(fiigned) ■ D£ CALONNE. 

Your nation, Sir, wiil \mdoubtedly fee, with plea- 
fure, the facilities the king has juK given to the ex- 
portation of the \vincs of Bourdeaux, Guienne, and 
Touraine, and the Aippreflions of duties granted to 
that etfc£t, by diffsrent Arretsof Council, with which 
the Ularquis de la Fayette will be able to acquaint you. 
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EXPORTS OF AMERICA. 



J. WILL treat but of a few of the articles which 
America farniflies, on account of the attention which 
they all merit. 



Of all the articles which France may procure from 
the United States, tobacco is the moil important one 
to the inhabitants of the two countries. If it cannot 
be clalTed with our mod urgent necelTities, it follows 
them fo clofe, that excepting cafes wherein the uft 
of it excites difgull, the deprivation of it ordinarilj 
difcovers the laft degree of mifery. 

Wemuft not be furprifed at its general ufe. — 
The man greedy of fenfations has found one lively 
enough in tobacco; it Is perhaps the only one which 
he can enjoy at pleafure without iojiiring his health, 
diminilhidg his ftrength, or fufpending his work or 
meditations. Tobacco awakens the mind agree-' 
ably, and obferver» who have remarked the innocent 
pleafure, thefpecies of inilantaneous comfort, whicK 
a little tobacco procures to a poor man, borne down 
by the weight of affliftion, have always wiftied that 
fu (imple an enjoyment flioiild be improved and be- 
come lefs and lefs expenfive; and they cannot re- 
fleft without horror on the crime of that fifcal in- 
duftry, which, harden;<i by monopoly to increafe 
its profits, adulterates fnulf fo much, as to make it 
pernicious Co healtli. 

M3 Th« 
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The coiifmnption of tobacco mufi therefore be- 
come more and more confiJerable, and the com- 
merce of this leaf, already very important, cannot 
be decreafed but by the diminution of its cuI(ivation ; 
wliich the policy of America will never permit. 

The cultivation of tobacco h by no means proper 
for the European States, which have acquired popu- 
lation enough to apply another kind of cultivation 
to all their good lands. 

It is true the Alfaciens cultivate a little tobacco, 
and they boaft of it; but they would make a greater 
profit if they cultivated their lands for provifions. 
This experience is deciftve for France, where none 
of thofe rich lands exift which are fo well known in 
America. It is therefore the intereft of France to get 
tobacco from abroad, but it mufl be paid for by her 
manufaiftures; (he may enjoy this advantage more 
fully tt'iih free America than with any other country. 
I will not repeat the renfoHE of it; 1 will obferve only, 
that the free Americans, having an immenfe extent 
of lands which cannot be cle.ired but in the courfe 
' of feveral centuries, muft have, for a long time to 
come,, tobacco to fend to Europe, fince this produc- 
lion pays with ufury the expences of clearing. 

It is true, that the cultivation of tobacco in Ame- 
rica muft be fartherand farther from thefca, and that 
the expences of carriage may become confiderable. 

But different confiderat ions place this epocha at 
a diftance; (irft, in cultivating tobacco in none but 
abfolutc new lands, the cultivation is much lefs ex- 
penfive, and the produce confiderably more abun- 
dant; confequentlyit willcoflmuchlefsina new foil 
than when the foil requires more labour and ma- 
nure. Secondly, America, interfefled in every di- 
TcAion by. rivers and lakes, has infinite refources for 
rendering water carriage every where eafy, and con- 
fequently never expenfive. It is eafy to multiply 
unals, and confcquently communications; no part 
of 



of the world is fo much favoured in this refpcA as 
America. Thirdly, The banks of the Ohio and the 
MilGlSppi offer immenfe lands to be cleared: [he 
Ohio falls into thq MiffifTippi, which falls in its turn 
into the fea: ihefc Cwo rivers arealmoft everywhere 
navigable, and the lands near thein produce already 
excellent tobacco, and will continue to do Co for a 
long time.* Fourthly, If the price of tobacco fliouid 
be increafed, France would not fee! the difference, 
if the free Americans, preferring the culture, con- 
tinued to wantEilropean manufaftiires, and gave the 
preference to thofe of France. According to this 
fyftem, ihe exchange of merchandize, manufactured 
in France for the produftions of the foil of America, 
may be flill made with advantage, if even ihefc pro- 
duftioDS were fold in France below the firft cofl in 
America. We have long feen the French commerce 
, of the Levant produce great profits, although the 
merchandize brought in return was fold at a lefs 
price in France than it cofl at the place where it was 
produced. This circumftancc (till exifts. 

Therefore the fpeculation, mofl lo the interefl of 
France, is to take as much tobacco as fhe can con- 
fume 
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liE adMiitigei of depofiiacio ! And with ritftti to htrfO. 
>i incetel>, ii there a greater one for her in theft countriei, 
1 (0 mike herrdf immediilel} oecdtiry to American «!)■• 
imenii, within the reach of the Ohio? Muft Jbe wail till 
adopt other meant ? What will b« gained itj cicitiag dif. 
ent amoDg a fcEC pecnile f If it he wilbed that theft penpl* 
.1 i not become poweiful, thejr iDvlt he deftrof td ; and if thta 
lariijr belongi not to the eighteenth century, )t ii neccfliiry 
nalce friiDJi of then. Eiptdieati in poUtici iie childillL 
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SECTION II. 

FiPliik!, Whale Oil, &c. Sperpiacrti Candles. 

Among the anieles of iubfifience which nature 
has liberally given to men, fitli is one of the moft 
abunilant, ihe moft eafy lo be procurcff, and the moft 
proper to preferve their health and ftrength.-J- By 
what fatal privilege is this food confined in France 
almoft to the rich? Why does not fifli abound in all 
places, where this tribulf of the fea can he received 
in its original ftate, and without being charged with 
the expences of two long a carriage? Since it is fo 
well known, (hat it is advantageous to a ftaie, and to 
every eiafs of citizens, to procure an abundance, 
and a variety of eatables, let them come irom where 
they will, or of whatever nature they be, provided 
they be cheap and whalefome; why is this political 
rvile departed from, with refpeft to fifli, to that ali- 
ment which nature produces every where with fuch 
fecundity? Whatever may be the motives which 
mayiepel it by an overcharge of duties, they can 
proceed from nothing but a culpable ignorance. 

Fully convinced of the benefit which muft refult 
to mankind from an abundance of provifions, and 
from the facility of producing this abundance, in 
receiving from each nation the fuperfluiiy which na- 
ture has given it, I fhall take great care not to copy 
the narrow fyfiem of Lord Sheffield with refpeft to 
£fiieries. 

• The tobjtco leaf, of which the f.iram Etntnl bad tht 

+ Sochinht powerful Influerte on populitlon, of ihesbun- 
din» of arCiclei of fubliiltnce, and «fp(ciiHy tl.« of fift, ihat 
il 19 ptintipillj to ihii arilcle of life ihat the caipira of Chin* 
•»ei the Incicdible autnbei at iu inJubiunUi 
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fiflicrics. — His I.ord(hip agrees, that the indepen- 
«ient Americans have, for ihe great fifliery, natural 
advantages, with which it is impolfibie for the Eu- 
ropeans 10 contend. 

In faft, the Americans are near that part of the 
Atlantic where great fifh abound; therefore their 
fifliery muft be Jefs expenfive to them. If accidents- 
happen, ihey are foon repaired; all their operaiions 
are more prompt and fure; having a better know- 
ledge of thefe fcas, they are expofed to lefs rifks than 
Europeans: finally, their proximity to the fiflieries 
aflures them provifions more frefh,* and puts it in 
their power to renew them more frequently; confe- 
qiieatly their fifliermen enjoy more conftant health, 
and have older officers and failors among them ; thefe 
are ineftimable advantages to America. 

The Englifli have very few of thefe advantages; 
theFrenchfearcelyanv-— But ought wc to cotichtde 
■with Lord Sheffield, from this order of things, that 
American filh flionid be charged with duties, in or- 
der to fupport the national fifliery, againft this com- 
petition? the nalureofthingsdiflaies to France more 
wife and advantageons means,— Fifli is nouriflilng 
— w'hniEveris nourifliing is proUfic: if the Ameri- 
cans fifli at lefsexpence than the French, fo much 
the better for the lafl; fifli will be more abundant, 
and at a lower price in France. Let France open 
her ports; the Americans will bring fifli into them, 
and will pay ihemfclvcs with cither the produftioiis 
of the foil of France, or of her indufirv; and the yio- 
pulation to which this almndance and eheapncfsare 
favourable, will increafe the produflioiis of French 
induftry. 

Moreover, 
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Moreover, i: is .necefliiry, either tp renoiincecx- 
terior coiiiiiience, or to coiifsni that there fiidll be 
famething to exclian^e o» both fides. To iviih to 
cliabliili and encourage a commerce with a foreign 
Jialioo, and not to le:ive ii to the care cf fiirnifiiins 
that which it collcifia with the greaicft IV.cilitv, is a 
mnnifeft contr.idiaion. The cnlighleued (.-o'licy of 
commerce is not to invade all the branches of it, iiut 
to do nothing bui that whicJi can be done better and 
cheaper than aiiv other. Therefore, fincetli.e Ame- 
ricans liavefifli on their coafts, fmtell.ey areiii the 
rei';hbourliood of Newfoundland, kave lo iheir iii- 
dufiry that branch wliich nature has given to them 
in preference; iet us not difpiite it with them; firft, 
becaufe it would be in vain to do it, and in the next 
place, bccoufe France may reap, without filliing, more 
sdvantageoufly the fruit of the American fiflierits. 

" But," fajs Lord ShefEcld,"failnr£muftbefound 
" for the navy ; and the fiftieries are the nurferies for 
" them; therefore the fiiheries muft be fupportedj 
" and no fith confumed but that which we take our- 
" felve?; on which account premiums are necefTary." 

There is no doubt but failors arc formed in th« 
fiflieries, but it is not in throwing nets or hooks, in cur- 
ing or preparing fiih, that this is done; it is by a fre- 
quent and long exercife on board veBelsin laborious 
manceuvres, in living, fo to fpeak, among rocks, and 
in feas, wliich the vicinity or nearnefs of oppofitc 
cnafts makes continnally dangerous: now this e-ner- 
cife of vigilance, agility, and intelligence, is perform- 
ed by the failor in coafiing and fifljing on the coafti 
of his own country. Let coafting be frequent, and 
let not this fiftiery be difconraged in France, and it 
will not be neceflary, in order to form fnilors.to fend 
them fo far lo take fifh, which they cannot bring to 
Europe without great enpence; by which the con- 
fumption is confeqnently limited, and which deprives 
us of the ineftitnable advantage of reccivinginabund- 
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«Mce,tliat which the ijni^oendeiit Arrisr;;;:'.iis cauiakc 
at mlich lefs expcnce. 

Without doubt the exercife of the fillieries of the 
Norlii forms intrepid Tailors; and ihii painful life 
miiii be confented to. Bin when nature has pbced 
men in a climate where they have but a few fleps to 
make lo the interior of the counin',* to find an oc- 
cupation exempt from dangers and lefs fatiguing, 
when they can get their bread upon land, under a 
clear and calm ikv, if he reafons, how will he be en- 
gaged to truft his life to boards, and to brave icy feas, 
to expofe himfelf during The nneft months in the year 
to perpetual dorms, wiiich aflaii tliefe iifliing banks, 
fo frequently flained, hy means of the nioft fatal 
errors, with European blood ? 

I: will be anfwered, by premiums, -f by privileges. 



• Th= French fiflibutapart of the year; mofJ of the filli- 

t England giiel connderabic pIEmiums to her filhecmen,— 
Butthe ineonvcnlencid and abufes of the fi.ft premiums render 
them of no eftia. Thefe ibufei iie chiefly at follows i The 
lilhiDg yeflel muft go to a certain putt; the equipage mull pafa 
in review befoce the OfScersof the Cuftjms; the Ikip lavlt com- 

if intheliffl wt«k (he procured niiie-ttnihs of it, (he would be 
eWijed tokeepthefeifor the oiherie.ith. The (hip tan lake 
no inHiument) but thdfc proper tor the 6fkaj, to which the 
piernium is applied ; the cargo cannot be dilcharged but in ■ 
certain port; there ire ^enrrll formaiitiei to be oI>rer>ed with 

owner I ite eKpofed ta veKalionj fioni Cuftoii.hokife Officer!, to 
law fuits which Itiej' are obliged to cirrjf on in courts of juftice, 
far from thfir lefiJcnie.— Judge if a poor filhermin can eipols 
himfelf to thefe incoovenicncieii thii is whil hai caufed fidie- 
riei to decline, efpecialiy thole arScoIlaijd,— It ii what has 
eiven fo much arceadancy In the Dutch, whu have no premi- 
um). It is that which hai rendered prcniiumt ufrlcfg. Other 
CovernmcnCs adopt this method of giving piemium' '■ the fama 
difficuliiei arc atticheil to them, and ye: piujl; are cT-oiiiflie* 
that things £0 not on bc<:icr. 



and by prohibitions or overcharges of duties, which 
are equivalent to prohibitions on foreign induftry. 

But it miift not be forgotten, that articles of fub- 
fillence are here in queltion, that thofe forced means 
make them dearer, tliat their coofumption is then li- 
mited, and iheir effeii retrained; that in forcing na- 
ture in this manner, is doing it at the expence of po- 
pulation, for by thif. barbarous regimen, men are de- 
flroyed inilead of being produced, whilft permiflion 
to bring into fea-ports ihe-iifli of thofe who have no- 
thing better to do than to take it, would infallibly in- 
creafe population. 

Moreover, to whom are thefe premiums and all 
other favours, with which it is wirfied to combat the 
nature of things, diftribmed? Does the individual 
of whom it is intended to make a failor enjoy any 
advantage from them? Let not men be deceived in 
this; they are the prey of the navigator, who goes 
out of his clofct but to walk about, and who directs 
his fteps fometimes toward the fea fide. He begins 
by taking his own fhare, and be perfuaded that the 
wages which he offers to chofe whom he employs to 
conduit his perilous enterprizc are parfimoniouiiy 
calculated; therefore the end is not attained. 

If there be an abfolute want of failors who have 
palTcd their novici»te about the banks of Newfound- 
land, and in the North feas, there is a more limple 
and fure means, lefs expcnCve, and what is more 
important, one which is exempt from deDruflive 
confequences, to form ihem. Choofe from honcft 
families young, robuft, and intelligent men; Sifure 
(o them a perfonal recompenfe, if, after a certain 
number of voyages on board fifliing veffcls, they 
bring certificates of good behaviour, and of experi- 
ence acquired by praftice. Oblige them to go on 
board velTels belonging to nations or cities, to which 
thefe difficult lifheries are a necefiary refource. It' 
is thcK they will acquire real kr.owledee, Thefe, 
added 
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«dded afterwanis to failors exercifpd in ihe coaftiiig 
■andinthe filheriei on their own coafts, will form 
for the navy experienced failors. 

^(^a/KijiVbelongstothefiiheries: it is another great 
article of commerce with the United States. All oil 
of this denomination is not produced by whales only; 
great quantities of it is drawn from feals, and other 
fpecies of fi(h. 

The ufe of this oil is much reftrained in France;* 
that of the white of the whale, and of which Aich 
fine candles arc made, is little known there. The 
ufe of oil will become more general. • 

■ Lord Sheffield is of opinion, that found policy 
makes its neceflary that the Eiiglilh (hould prohibit, 
or at leaft difcoyrage by duties, American oil. It 
was with this idea that the government of England 
impofed a duty of four hundred and fifty livres tour- 
nois per ton on oils imported by the independent 
Americans, to lavour the oils of Canada and Nova- 
Scoiia. 

This rigour fhould make this produftion, which 
has been hitherto profcribed, received in France. 
The introduAion of it-is Ce muchthemore necelTary, 
_ as the French whale fifliery is mined. Bayon, for- 
merly celebrated for this fifliery, has abandoned it; 
Dunkirk, which continues to fit out vefleis, furniflies 
but little of this oil, at a very high price. 

Whether the French go to the North, or towards 
Brafil, they will labour under a difadvantage : — 
Without afylum in cafe of misfortune, their naviga- 
tion is always longer and more expenfive than that 
of other nations which carry on a whale fifliery. It 
is xherefore more to the advantage of France to re- 
N ceive 



* By <latcmenti nhkh jeferve fome faith it appein, cliat 
In 1784, the iDipDTCatlon iolo Ftance of whale orl, ud Ait of 
other iilh l)ikea )>)[ the Ftmch, «*■ 1,610^61$ lb. F«eig> 
dl, 2,742,099 lb. PortugalfaiDifludalmoBhiifof thtlaiL 
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ceive Araerican oil, and to pay for it with ier winci 
and manufaftures. 

Tlie French government foon ,pere-elve3 the ne- 
ceflity of receiving the oils of America. Had not 
this been done, an emigration of A:iierk:at) fither- 
men into Canada and Nova^cotia would have beett 
the confequence. This was near happening, fomc 
time after the peace, in the iiland of Nantucket. Jn 
defpair on leeing the ports of England (hut, and not 
knowing where to fell their oils, wiiich alone fup- 
plied all their wants, the inhabitants had refolved to 
♦migrate to Nova-Scoita, when, on the moment of 
departure, they received a letter from the Marquis 
de la Fayette,whoni they juftly looked upon as iheir 
patron and father, ilt perfuaded them to be pati- 
ent until the French government fliould fupprefs or 
redocclhe duties xm oils, which have been rednced 
foralimited time; but during this time the indepen- 
dent Americans are to enjoy, with refpefl to their 
oils, ali the advantages given to the moft favoured 
aation;* .and this favour, joined to all iheir other 
advantages, cannot fail togiveihem a great fuperio- 
rity in this branch of commerce, as beneficial to 
France as to them. 

The white of the whale muA be added, and the 
candles made with this fubllance: they are known 
by the name of fpermaceti candles, and fervc inflead 
of very fine bougies or wax candles. The American 
Colonies exported of them, according to Lord Shef- 
field, to the amount of Ave hundred thoufand livres 
tournois, 

* Such are tlic dutiei on wliile oil, kt. pi'd in Fiance, ac- 
ewdtDg ta the Iirifi of 1664, and 1667; whiJe bone, cut and 
' prepared h* ihe French, thirty toll per cwt. £ni, three livrs per 
cwi. a barrel of oil of five hundred pouniit'N Fight, three IItki, 
Whal* bane from foreign Aflieriei f'jt, in ihe firft inllancet 
ntheteea livret, in the feconil, thirty livrei, and twelie livrei is 
the third. The Hanfe Townt pay nine liviei in the <irft io- 
Aaoce, and Jeven livrti ICA Ibli in the third.— It il the lift dutj 
wiiiih'the Avtricannili now pajr. 
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tournois, in the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, cal- 
culating th'efe candles at thirty-two Ibis a pouiKl. Ii is 
probable, that thcle would be better maUe in France, 

SECTION HI. 

d<«, Flcur, ^c. 

Foreign corn and flovir enter France on paying a 
diitv too inconfiderable to make any fenfible increafc 
in their price. The principles laid down in tiie pre- 
ceding artitle, with relpefl loarticlec of fiibfiftence, 
muft be adopted for the commodities of corn and 
flour. 

The corn merchant, the iiioft ufefal of all mer- 
chants (whatever the vulgar, who, from a want of 
information, coofoimds a dealer in com with a mo- 
nopolizer, may think of him,) fears arbitrary excep- 
tions, fuddcn prohibitions, audnnejtpeiaedftrokesof 
authoritv. This ftale of uncertainty prevents the 
folid eftabliftiment of the true fyftem of liberty, 
whence refiilt innumerable inconveniencies, which 
no other fyftem would bring on provided it were 
fixed, and th^t it afforded a certain baQs of calcula- 

But how could a legifladon for corn be formed 
which fhonld not be one of liberty, and which Qiould 
nevertheiefs aiford a like bafis > This is impoffible : 
feeking, firftof all, the particular rules for every cafCj 
when thcfe are of a nature not to be forefeen, is fcek'- 
ing for a chimera. 

Not to fall into contradiftion it is neceflary to 
c hoc fe between arbitrary power and liberty — Bulihat 
which is arbitrary prefcnts nothing but a perfpec- 
tive which is naturally difconraging. No property 
is Ms under this fyftem; when it cxifls, the mer- 
chant and the cultivator are obliged to hazard their 
property in a lottery, of which the chicaneries can- 
not be cabulated; for it is necelTary to forefee the 
N 3 falfs 
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folk mformatioiis, errors, and mancEuvres, of an in- 
lerefc differeat from clidr own, and even from Uiat 
ofiliepublk, the atlcmprs of power, &c. and if all 
tfiefe confiderations ought to enter into the elements 
of their calcuiations, how can ihey found hopes on 
fuch a variable bafis? 

Liberty conftHs, on the contrary, in the choice 
which every one may make of that which is moft 
agreeable .to him, according to the circnm {lances of 
the moment. This is a general rule; it is applicable 
to every cafe, and the hope of gain is always ac- 
companied by the Uecifive certainty that an indivi- 
dual will be mafter of all hisinduflry, and of com- 
bining his fpeculatioQs according to ctrcumilances, 
whict) human power cannot govern. 

From this demonftraled truth, that in every ftate 
«f circum fiances, the firft thing needful to the com- 
jneree of grain is a fixed rule, refulis the ncceJEty of 
embracing ihe fyftem of liberty, and of proteftiiig 
it in its fulled extent, without oppofing any reftriftive 
condition.* 

Governments (hould be delermined by the necef- 
fity alone of this fixed rule, if the fyftem of liberty 
was not even demonftrated to be the beft in every 
rcfpect. But this fyftem is moreover the moft cer- 
tain prefervative againft the alternatives of ruinous 
abundance and fcarcity ftjll more ruinous, which Ere 
both calamities, wherever impofts are confiderable. 

Lf>rd Sheffield obferves, that Europe, not being 
. conftantly under the neceflity of recurring to Ame- 
rican corn, the United States cannot put corn and 
flourinto the clafs of produftions, which found an 
eSentiai 



l!on.-.But il mufl be obfemd, lh>c the Englift pr 

iherifors i fiied liw, and wh'ch, tonfcquently i! 
IpttulMOTS litte an irbitraij taw. 
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effcntial and durable commerce.* Lord Sheffield is 
miltaken. It is a truth, which every man of obfer- 
vatloD is acquaioced with, that not a year comes 
forward irithout fhewing that fome one or more na- 
tions in Europe are in want of corn. This want of 
grain therefore being occaiionally extended to all Eu- 
rope, France ought to be anxious to become the ma- 
gazine of it, fince England was fo formerly. There- 
fore it would be advantageous to conllruft in the 
free ports opened to the United States commodious 
depofitories to receive and preferve American corn. 
By this means corn wotild be always ready to be 
tranfporled to the place where the beft price was to 
be- had for it. Thcfe free ports being depofitories 
where articles neceflary to the United Stales would 
be CO Itemed, the commerce ofi corn would thereby 
acquire a continuation^ advantageous to the two 
nations: — advantageous- ra- America, becaufc the 
certainty of a- place of depofit, kfAad little expen- 
fii-e, would caufe grain to be fent more frequently j 
advantageous to France, becaiife, befides the conti- 
nual polTeflion of an important commodity, and 
which would guarantee it from every manceuvre of 
Ulterior monopoly, thefe depofitories would furnifh 
N 3, the 

^ We h«« BO fimpleMprefllon in Frjiiic* for ' fliple loHttno- 
jitiei ;' wotdi by which the Englljh term thofe forti of produc- 
tion uf foil or iaduftry, fo naturalizcA 13 to form no clTinliak 
part of nitioDil lichei, and of which the comineice it fa- 
voured by great ellablilhment>,.rucfa ai public buiidiogs, dcfiiifi- 
[oriel, aad placet or marketi, deftined to ihefe produQiont. 
Thefe are tallid the tTAf Li, whente tb« eipieOion ■ Ctifle 
eommadiiiei' 4lu natural)]' fanned. 

Wehavenot, like the Englilli, the happy libtrtyof making 
wordi : thcii language becomes more rich, their elacullon rapid, 

of which we want the nam: ; an in con lenience mote pernicioui 
to inftrotiion thin li believed. Thii remark it not at ptefent 
ill iin»d : it it to thofe who condoa affairs, who lite among 
ihem, whofe Tocalion it ii to treat thereon, to cieaw woidi- 
«hich caplaio them ducly and ptopctly, i 
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the means of a coailing trade, almofi continual, firom 
the north ot France to the fartheil part of the Me- 
diterranean, 

France does not grow all the corn (he confumes;* 
Ihe is obliged to get it from the north, from Sicily, 
and the coafts of Africa: that of the.United States 
ought to be more proper for her, for two reaibns; 
Fim, it muft be cheaper, being the produce of a 
cultivating people. Secondly, the people have more 
various and general wants of frefh provifions than 
the fouthern countries of Europe. The American 
may receive wines, tine oils, and fruits of France, 
in exchange for his corn. The Neopolitan, the 
Sicilian, and the African, cannot be paid in the 
fame manner. 

Finally, there is another confideration favourable 
to the importation of American corn; it may eafiiy 
arrive at Honfleur;f there it may be flored up, and 
undergo all the^ocefTes necelTary to its p refer vaiion; 
procelles which are become very limple and little ex- 
penfive4 Thefe eltablifhmcnts would keep up a 
confiderable 

• Thii'u »fia, ihoogb contrary to the eommon apinloa. 
AnoIherf»a, which proves the neceffity of aimitling corn at 
a law rate, luch ai the corn of Amerea, ii. Chit threc-founha 
of the inhib]tan<9 of the ptoiince af Beauce, which producea 
fucb fine corn, eaC black bread and no acher, and of which 
they have not even enough. Whit muft Chli fcareily be in 
ether province! where no corn is grown ? 

f I quote Honfleur, becaufe thii port, from virioDi c'lrcam- 
flancei, ufelefa to mention here, ii deAiaed by nature to be. 
come the depr&roiy of a great commerce, and that efpecially of 
the Vniied Stite> with France. The projcA of Dikiog it a 
/ree port hii been under confide latim ; and it it to the gteatelt ia- 
teten of France that thii projeO (houtd be canied intoeaecutkn. 

} Thefe confift in nothing but ptic'mg magiainei in theopea 
«ir, opened la dry windi, and conDiuSed in fuch a manner ■> 
to be eniiiely removed. Thii operatian, performed once 1 tart- 
alght. In proper wealbei, need* only to be repeated a certain 
Bumberof limeij after which the corn may be left in aheap, 
without feit of its heating. £)petjinent> of thii kind hav* 
kctacvefuUy ajde, Tb; ratbodgf priTmine coro nJed M 
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Gdallikrable quantity of foreign corn within the 
reach of the capital, a greater advantage thi^n may be~ 
imagined. _ 

There arc Hillothtr motives which ought to en- 
gage tlie French to encourage the importation of A- 
merican corn. They have need of it for ihe vaft 
magazines which the land and fea forces, and tre- 
quenily fcarcily, oblige them to keep ftored. 

What (hould hinder government from forming 
magazines of American corn in the French fugar il- 
landj, which tempers, conflagrations, and other 
unforefeen accidents, expofe fo frequentiy to famine, 
becaufe contraAed viflualling is carried on by. mo- 
nopolizers, who fend but little in order to fell dear^ 

SECTION IV. 

Mafis, Yards, andolher Timber for the Navf. 
France, !ikc other European, ftates which haves 
royal navy and fleets of merchant fliips to keep in 
repair, imports timber from Livonia and RuIGa. 
This general magazine begins to be exhaufted; the 
quality of its mafts is not fo good as formerly, Thb 
commerce is, moreover, attended with the difad- 
vantage to France of requirine con&derable remit- 
tances of money, without reckoning the incouve- 
niencies of a dangerous navigation, frequently inter- 
rupted by ice; alfo the competition of feveral na- 
tions, which their proximity and many other clr- 
comftances naturalize, fo to fpeak, in the ports and 
feas of the North; advantages which the French 
cannot have. 

Theft 

Geneva mi; be qaated : The gOTcmment hai cnabliOiEd one of 
ilt graateS reienuH in the (lAt. of corn lo the people, ind it* 
Intertftbu, confequentl)', ied il to improre the ut of preftrv- 
ing this commadlijr. Beiidei, in depnfiioriei Jeltincd wholhr 
ta the corn dealer!, the fame corn nercr renTaini long enough 
lorendei ill prcfecvadon dilBculr. Tliere iirome realbn to be- 
litre tb»t the f»lt ui of ibc lea it favourable for il. 
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Thefe confideralions ought to dftermine France 
to turn her attention to the United Slates, to procure 
f'rocn them the timber iieceflUry for lier navy, and 
mart timtier efpecially. There ii but one objeiftion 
to this, and it arifes iVom iirejudice. It is pretend- 
ed in France, that the quality of American timber 
it very much inferior to that of the Baltic. Some 
people go fo hi as to maintain that it is improper for 
the conftruftiono/veflels. I have reafon to believe 
that this judgment is not only hafty, but dilated 
cither by ignorance, or the partiality of perfons in- 
terefled io the Baltic timber. 

It is not in thelaws of nature, that immenfe coun- 
tries, whofe afpeds are as varied as thofe of £uro|>e 
can be, and-in whofe foil there are the fame diverfi- 
lies, fhould produce no timber but of a quality infe- 
rior to that of the timber of Europe. 

Better direifted inquiries, and a more attentive ex- 
amination, will foon deftroy this prejudice againfc 
thequahty of American limber; a prejudice fomuch 
the more difagreeable, as it would deprive the com- 
merce between France and the United Elates- of an 
article important lb the two nations. 

If France wiil inform, her&lf ferloudy of this mat* 
ter, let her confult even the enemies of America ; ]et 
her confuit Lord Sheffield, fo moderate in his eulo- 
giunis, when: it it necefTary to give them to the inde- 
pendent Americans. His Lordfbip fays expreflly, 
" that the negociators of the treaty of peace, who 
" have ceded the territory of Penobfcot, to the eaft 
" of Cafco-bay, belonging to Great-Britain, de far vc 
"the- fevereft cenfnre; as this country produces, 
** without contradiiSion, thebefitimber. Thecoaft," 
adds his LordOiip, " is covered with timber proper 
*' for navigation and other -ufes, and in quantities 
" futScient to the wants of Great-Britain for ccntu- 
" ries to come. The white pine, known in England 
" by the name of the Weymouth Pine, or the Pine 
"of 
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*' of New-England, abounds in this tefiilory; it la 
" inconteftably the beft for mafb, and grows there 
" to a prodigious height." 

This is confirmed to ui by men w ha have travel led 
and refided in the United States. Thefe men affiire 
us, that ihe States produce all kinds of timber of 
which we are in neetl, and that the white pine of the 
Conneflitut, PenobfcoC, and Kennebeck rivers is, 
at lead, equal in quality to that of the north of Eu- 
rope. The (hip-builders of Philadelphia efleem it 
fo much, that they begin to make ufe of it for fide 
planks above the furface of the water. 

Green oak, of which there are fiieh fine forefls in 
Georgia, unites the moll precious qualities; it may 
be procured from St. Mary's, of a more conliderable 
fcantling than that which comes from the Levant 
and the ifland of Corfics; it is compait, the worm* 
sever attack it, and its duratiouis unequalled. The 
green oak of Carolina is the hardeft timber known ; 
—the vefiels built with it are of a very long duration. 

SECTION V. 

Skins and Furs. 

In this trade Lord Sheffield looks upon the United 
States as dangerous rivals to Canada; and it is not 
without reafon that his Lordlhip is of this opinion. 

The proximity of the great eftabhfhments which 
the independent Americans form at prefent at Piif- 
iurgh, and in many other places of their poffefrions 
beyond the mountains, muft infenfibly give them 
great advantages in this commerce, and make them 
partake with Canada a large fliare of the profits. 

In fait, the regions fituated between the waters of 
the lake Ontafio, and thofe of the Milliflippi, inter- 
fered by the numerous rivers which fell into the 
SouthaHdNonh-Weftofi(3:if£r/i;,oftheM(V*/;f<7i;, 
and 
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and of the Superior, as far as the Osifcaiifnig^* and 
even to the Ucde$&>at the great undertakings in 
which the VirginianI are at ptefent employed, to 
improve the navigation of the Pctaiomaci^ta the foot 
of the Allegheny; the probabiUty of another com<- ■ 
miinication with the ultramontane waters, by meanj 
of the weftern branches oiiht Su/quihtomah ^ wiihout 
omitting the facility with which tlie inhabitamts oS 
the ftate of New-York went to Ma^orir before ihc- 
war, in going up the Hudfon's river from iheir ca- 
])ital to Albany, beyond that of the Mohawks, crof- 
ling the little lake of Oneida, and by means of an 
caiy carriage going down the river of Ofa.tgo, in the 
mouth of which the Ontario forms aiiexcellcnt har- 
bour; all thefe reafoiis, and many others which re- 
late not only to geograjihy, but to cliiBatej proximi- 
ty, &c. mull in a few years pui the Americans in 
pofleffion of the greateft iiart of the fur trade. 

Thefe advantages wJU be ftill more certain, when 
the Englijh ihall have evacuated the forts of N iagara,f 
the great eftablifhment of the fireighl.i and that of 
the Michillimakinack.^ 

The annual ialn ia LonLJon oi furs from Canatla, 
produced in 1781, iburmillions feven hundred thou- 
fand livres tournois, fomethiugmorein 1783, and in 
1 784 ihey amounted to upwards of five millions. AU 
thefe furs are paid for with Englifli manuftiflures, 
acd the fourth part is prepared in England, by which 
ibeir 

• • A 6«»t rJvtt <^hith f jlii Into th« Mfffiflippi, il feven huB. 
dred JeaguofLDrathcfea. 

t A very linpotunt one, which tommindi the fpace of tbe 
thirteen le»guej whith feparates theUkes Erie ind Onurio. 

t A cltj fgundedb. ihe French, on ihehei£ht of St. Cljlie, 
'Ahlch canretlhewaieiSDfcbelikeiMichieLin asd Huron Into 
the Erie. 

S A fort and efttUlfliment at the f '>!nt, In the iOand nf thii 
nimr, which tonimin^'5 Ihe pafTsge of ihe fjlJj of 61, Mjrj, 
through whicli the water} of ihc byiu tike full Inlo lh.;r<; cl 
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their Value is doiibied. Now, this rich commerce, 
carried on by way of Quebec, will certainly fall as 
foon as the forts and ihe countries which they com- ' 
mand (hall be reftored lo the Americans. It is from 
this consideration that the reilitution of thefe forts is 
withheld, to the period of which the Englilh look 
forward with pain. 

SECTION VI. 
Rice, ladiga, Flax-fetJ, 

It is not poffible to fpeak of American rice wiili- 
eut thinking of the pernicious inconveniencles whicli 
its cuhivation produces. The wretched flaves who 
cyltivate it, obliged to be half the year in water, are 
expofed to fcrophvilous diforders and a premature 
death. It is faid, that tiiis conlideration prevent,'; 
the ftates wherein rice is produced, from abolifliing 
flavery. Free men would not devote thcmfeives 
willingly to this, deftniftlve labour.* 

Were this even true, and that in the fyftem of li- 
berty means could not be found to reconcile this cul- 
lurc to the health of the labourers, a fufticieitt mo< 
tive cohM not be drawn from it to condemn to death, 
or to cruel difeafes, a part of our fellow creatures, 
born free, equal us,f and with an equal right to live. 
Were 

* Rice II caltivittd in Picdmnat and in Itilr> ^1 people w!ia 
have no hablttlion:, «nd are known by the name of Banditti, 
the fruit of the bad pollcicil conftilutinna of ihiC piit gfEurofe. 
When ihefe Binditii have fialfhed their work, the Sbirrei cdd- 
duft them 10 the t^rontleri, for fear of tlie iMatiat ID which 
their ini^ion and mileiy might iBfline then. 

t They are of a diffsrent ccJoiit from that of the EurBptinij 
but doet the quality of mandepend on colour? Atenot the ne- 
gtoes orgaoiieil M we aref Have notthey like ui, cveiy thing 
which belongs la rhe pioduflion of the ipecies, to the fbrmatiDn 
of ideal, and to iheir developement? l( their black colour ought 
tohaTC any rooial tStO, to hive any influenceover their fare, 
or to delennine our cenduQ cowiid j ihem. It ibojuM be thai of 
i^diiciiij us to leave thtu oiicie the; an, and not to foru them 
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Were the culture of this commodity even abfoluttly 
neccflary, this necefliiy would give us no right over 
Ihe iives of negroes; or it would be the efteft of a 
ftate of war; for fervituile was never a right. 

There is a fpecies of dry rice no way dangerous to 
cultivate. Moreover, the example of the Chinefe and 
the Indians, among whom the culture of rice mokes 
not Inch ravages, ought to make us hope, that in 
imitating them life and health would be reftored to 
men of which we have never had a right to deprive 
them. 

After having' CO nfidered this produflion as a man 
fhould confider it, I muft now conllder it as a mer- 
chant ought to do. 

The French government has not yei taken a de- 
termined refoluiion relative to the introdui9ion of 
American rice. It is a wholcfome and fimplc arti- 
cle of fubfiftence, properto fupplythe place of prio- 
eipal commodities. I< cannot be too often repeated, 
that the multiplication of articles of fubfiftenceoiight 
o be encouraged; it would render hfe lefs painful 
lie, increafe popuSation, and confequentl^ 
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If France wiflies to have a great and folid com- 
merce with the United States, fhe ought to admit all 
the produftioDS of the United States. 

The 

iviy from thcirCODntr]r; not to puniSi them by ihe man- bar- 
inlo a rareignlam;, -to condemn thtm [hex to the lile lod ' 
piinful liftoFinimili. Do ihcyconc and offer themrdTn n>- 
lunlarilfu Ritttl Do they alk lo leaTs ihofe torrid lonet, 
wherein nutun ftCDU to haw circuinfcritied dietn by theii cOf 
lour, Mihe h>i done by uiin mote temperate onei by our whin 
complulonif Thclf wintt being few, keep them in icnorance; 
we add eTCiy thing capihle of changing it into imbecility, and 
we argue upon thiidegridition, of which we are the cuipsble 
•uthotB, to tianijuiliieoiiifelvej on the juft teptoacha which 
nature makeg ui '. Can we boaft Iherefare of our knjwleige, m 
Icmj ai it reraains an aMoroplice in thefe hattori f S«e on thi> 
taijcEt, ' I'exuncD critique dti Voyiget,' de M> it duftdni. 
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The Americans exported aanually, during the 
years 1769, 1769,. anil 1770, to Great-Britain and 
the foniti of Europe, a hundred and fifteen thoufand 
barrels of rice, worth fix millions and a half of livres 
tournois.* It is the moft conGderable article of eit- 
portatton after tobacco, wheat, and flour. It de- 
ferves therefore that France Ihould think of it for her 
commerce, and endeavour to bring it into her ports, 
to be diflribnted there to other £uro[>ean markets. 
Indigo. 

The fame tiling may be (aid of lire Indigo of the 
Carolinas and Georgia; it makes a part of the im- 
portant produftions of the United States, and is con- 
iiimcd ill Europe; — it is therefore necelfary to open 
for its reception all the French ports, and afterward;: 
to give it eafy communications. The Englith re- 
ceived of it annually, during the years 1 768, 1 769, 
and 1770, to the amount of three millions of livres 
tournois. -f It was principally confumed in England, 
Ireland, and the north of Europe, by reafon of its low 
price. The indigo of St. Domingo is much dearer. 

The indigo of Carolina and Gcorgia.haS acquired 
a much better quality fincc the firft quantities of it 
arrived in England; but I have not learned that it. 
is to be compared with the indigo of Domingo. Tra- 
vellers fay, that Carolina produces indigo almoftas 
good as that of the Fvnch iflands. 

There are kinds of dying lo which low priced in- 
digo is proper; and, for this reafon, certain dyers 
tile that oftheCarolinas and Georgia. In thefe cafes 
it will always have the preference. Therefore Ame- 
rican indigo (hould be admitted as long as there is a 
confumption for it, for the Americans will ci 



• Tlie tiportition from CtiJrltfton, from Decfmber 1784, 
(oDeceroher J785, iroounwd to 67,713 barrels. 

t The expoii.tion of dje-iluff, m*d« in 1785, from Chirler- 
laDi unouDted co 500,910 found «ei|ht. 
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to cultivate it; and fince this cuicivation cannot be 
prevented, the moA advantageous thing i) to Itrivc 
to become agentsV^ii tlie general commerce of Ame- 
rica. 

Flax- Seed. 
North- A tn erica fenC to England and Ireland, dur- 
ing the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, fiaK-feed to the 
amount of two millions and a half of livres tournois ; 
it was all confumed in Great-Briiain. The advan- 
tage of paying for this feed with Irilh linens, gave it 
the preference to that of Flanders and the Baltic. 
Flax-feed from tfiefe countries is, moreover, very 

It is the bufmcfs of thofe French merchants, wfa» 
may be interefted in the commerce with the United 
States, to confider what advantages they may derive 
from this commerce. If the cultnreof flax becomes 
cxtenfivc in France, foreign fced ought to be pre- 
ferred for two reafons: — the quality of the produc- 
tion is improved by it, and there is more advantage 
in fpiniiing tiax in peopled and indul^rious countries, 
than in letting it ripen to gather feed. It appears, 
that flax-feed comes not in abundance, but from 
countries where there arenot hands fufficient tofpin, 
orgivethe firfl preparation, eren lo the fiax they 
produce : it is then proper to cultivate it for its feed, 
which becomes a confiderable article of commerce: 
as long as this Hate of things fnbfifls, it rauilalfo be 
proper for peopled -countries to get flax-feed from 
abroad. 

Flanders feems to be an exception ; but the expor- 
tation of fiax is there probibiied, for the purpofe of 
encouraging fpinning, &c. in this cafe Flanders, be- 
in^a country very proper for the cultivation of flax, 
nay leave to many cultivators of this plant no other 
rcfoorcc than the commerce of tiie feed. It is pro- 
bable^ that if the flax could be i'cnt from Flanders, 
after 
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after the firtt preparation for fpiiining, nobody 
would think of gathering the feed. 

SECTION vn. 

Ifaval Slorei, fuel, as Pitch, Tar, and Turfetilins. 

Before the emancipation of America, England re- 
ceived confiderable fupplies of thefe articles from 
America, particuiarly from Carolina and the South. 
The quantities of thcfe articles amounted annuaily, 
during the years 1768, I769,and t77o, to twenty- 
fcveti thoufand fevcn hundred barrels of pitch ; eigh- 
ty-two thpufand four huniSrcd barrels of tar ; and 
twenty-eight thoufand one hundred of turpentine; 
the whole amounting, in the port of exportation, to 
one miilion two hundred and twenty-eight thoufand 
livres tournois. 

Thefe (lores were very valuable to the Englifti, as 
well for their commerce as for their proper coiifump- 
tion. Two confiderable manufeaures, eftabliflied 
at Hull, were fiipported- by them; tar was ihrrc 
converted into pitch, confiderable quantities of it 
were exported to the fouth, where it was received 
in competition with thai from the north of Europe. 
Turpentine, converted "in thefe manuJaftures into 
oil or fpirit, furniflied a confiderable objeft of com- 
merce. England confumes a great deal of it in the 
preparation of colours, varnifties, &c. 

The American revolution has not made the Eng- 
liflilofe fight of thefe ftores: the want they have of 
them makes it imprudent to trull wholly to the ex- 
portation of thefe articles from Ruflia and Sweden, 
where the Englifh have the Dutch for competitors. 
Moreover, the navigation of America, lefs dangerous 
than that of the Bahic, is not, like the lafV, limiteci 
to a certain time of the year; it is confequently more 
frequent and lefsexpenfive; fo that thefe fiores will 
come for a long time from America at a lower price 
"~ ' O » than 
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than from the north. American tar is as good as 
that of Europe, thicker and more proper for making 
pitch ; it is preferred for flicep, even at a. higher 
price. American turpentine is inferior to none but 
that of France, 

An Engliih merchant has taught the Ruffians hovr 
to fiirnifii as good turpentine as that from any other 
nation: thisproduftion will be in great abundaace 
there, by the numerous and immenfe forefts of firs in 
the neighbourhood of Archangel, where their crops 
are ilepofited. 

The (late of things ftiews to France what calue flie 
ought to attach to the naval Itores which may be fur- 
nifhed from America. The quantities of them ex- 
ported from CharleAon become more and raoee 
conljderable.* The fandy foil near the fca, in Norlh 
Carolina and the foutb of Virginia, produces a great 
quantity of Sri, from which tar and turpentine are 
extrafled; this is don* without much trouble, and 
the facility of felling and prqiaring the trees is a great 
encouragement. 

SECTION VIII. 

Timi^r 

as Stavei, Cajk-heads, Plai 

France, as well as England, ought to be, for their 
own interefts, engaged to favour ilie importatioo of 
thefe anicles, of which the United States can furnifh 
futh great quantities. 

Timber 
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Timber /ails in France, and will become more 
and more fcarce; population deftroys it: — yet tim- 
ber miift be found for houfes, mills, &c, — hogftieads 
muft be made for fngars; calks and barrels for wine, 
brandy, Ike. Theie articles of timber jre principally 
fiirnilhed from the Nortti to the ports of France — 
but they become dear, their quality diminiflies, and 
the Americans have the advantage in the carriage.* 

The value of thefe articles, exported from Ameri- 
ca to Great-Britain only, amounted to two milUocs 
of livres tournois in the year 1770, according 10 a 
ftacement drawn up in the Cuftom-Houfe of Bolton. 
The general exportaiions to the Englilli, French, 
American, and Spanifti iilands, and to the differenc 
parts of Europe, are immcnfe and become daily more 
" confiderable. Were not this limber of a good qua- 
lity, the increafe of this commerce would not be fo 
rapid. The French have in thi» refpeft fome preju- 
dices, which it is of importance to deflroy. If the 
American ftaves are efteemed in making rum caOts, 
&c. tbey wiUundoubtedJy prefervcour brandies. 

■ It i> necclTar)' V 
feme of ihefe aitlclci 
llii furnilhed ut with the aecelfiiy piiticuUrr 

White 01k planks, of two incUi and a half thick, rawed by 
the hand, MWre fold in 17S5, at fifteen plaAii), or two hun- 
dred and liilf ViTni ten lbl> toumoii, the thoufjnd tcet. 

OrdinatT plank) of iiac irbiw pine, in inctc ihicb, faattetn 
at fifiein AtC long, and from ■ roue to roui-tecn incht> widi, 
were fold al the fiint time at feien piillres, or thiriy-rcven 
liirei tournoli, the thourand feet.— Thofe of a double thick- 
nefi, liouble the pike. 

Plialu, froRi cna to fire inchei thick, and fcam fifteen to 
fiat]' ftet long, IE nFEntf-one poundi tJew-Yoili money, or 
two hundted and fevtaty'thiee ilnce) lournoii, the ihuufand 
feet.— The fame peifan faid he had Teen cu^bi or b:at timber, 
at tenfliilliogj New.Yoik money » ton, the eipente of cutting, 
Ac. aoc indudedi 
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SECTION IX. 

Viph coBpumd ui America, ti he JoU or freiglteJ. 

It h»s been obferved ihat the bulk of the commo- 
dities which might be exchaciged by the commere* 
between France and the United States, was, at an 
' equal value, much more conliderable on the fide of 
America than ihat of France. There refults from 
thisjihatinthefe exchanges, a great number of Ame- 
rican velTels mutt be fubje£t to return to America in 
ballaft. This ftate of things would certainly be pre- 
judicial to the commerce between the two nations, 
if fome compenfation could not be cAabliflied 
which fhould remove the inequality. 

This compenfation may be made in a very advan- 
tageous manner to both. The independent Ameri- 
cans conftruft veflcis for fale : if it be agreeable to x. 
nation to purchafe of another the articles which this 
maou&iSureaat a Icfsexpence, and with more means, 
it follows, thiit the French ought to buy American 
velTels ; and, in fa6t, this commerce begins to be 
eftaffifhed. 

Lord Sheffield reprobates this commerce with re- 
fpefl to his own country. — " Its exiftence," fays 
his Lordihip, " depends on its navy; this depends 
•' as much on Engiifh fliip-builders as on Englifh 
•' fatlors; therefore, of al! trades, that of fhip-build- 
" in|;i! the mod important to be prefer ved in Great- 
" Britain." The advances, according to his Lonl- 
fliip, are of iiltleconfequerce, and thefe veffels not 
being defined to be fold to foreigners, what they coll 
ought to be confidered To much tke iefs, as the ex> 
pence is incurred in the country. 

Lord Sheffield prefumes alfa, that (hjp-building 

will be encouraged in New-Scolland, Canada, the 

inandofSt. John, &c. Finally, his Lord fliip declares, 

" that the eucouragemeiit of fhip-building Jn the 

•' United 
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** United States h ruinous to Great- Bri cai n ; that it 
** is the fame to thofe who may purchafc Amcricaa 
" built veflels; becaufe, notwitbilandingtheircheap- 
*' Dcfs, thefe velTeU are little, durable, from the na- 
" ture of their materials." This obfer»atioa relates 
particularly to veflels built for fale, which, his Lord- 
fliip fays, " are very ioferior to thofe which are bc- 
•' fpoken." 

It cannot be denied, that it Is of confquence to % 
nation which attaches a ^eat importance to its navy, 
to havefliip-builders. The repairs, &c. of whicb 
vefltfls are conRantly in want, would be badly di- 
re^ed, if there were not, in the clafs of workmen 
to whom this indufiry belongs, men capable of 
conflru^ing a veire!,at)d habituated to this conllruc- 
tion. What is flill more, as foon as a nation has a 
navy, it is greatly to its intereft to poffefs eveiy 
means of improving it; and the polTelTiDa of theje 
means is To much more fecure when there are cfta- 
btjflimtnts in the country which, in this cafe, fup- 
port emulation, by the conllant exercife of the art. 

But it does not follow, that to preferve fuchan 
advantage, a nation ought to have no other veflels 
than thofe which are home built: it is here neceflary 
to ditlinguilh Ihips belonging tothe royal navy from 
merchant fliips. The firft arc alone fuflicient to 
employ a requlGte number pf able builders, and to- 
fupply every thing which the coAflriiAion and re- 
pairsof veflels require. But merchant fliips, of wbicit 
a confiderable number is wanted, may be procured 
from abroad, if thofe of an equal quality can be had 
at a price confiderably tefs. 

Will it be iud, that a nation becomes fo much 
the more powerful at fea, as the conflruflion of vcf- 
fels is encouraged in her ports? that uoder this point 
of view it isneceflary to be cautious not to furQifli the 
indcpeadcnt Americans with the means of forming a 
nav/f 
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navy, which would render ihem formidable ? that it 
h at leaft urnecefTary to haften ihcfe means ? 

If this confiileration were true, it would in fome 
meafure impofe on France a law to encourage the 
UnitedSiates to form their navy; for, however for- 
midable her own may be, ihe has too many natural 
obftacies to remove for her navy to be the effefl of 
any thing but painful efforts, and confequenlly that 
it Ihoiild be an eilablifiiment very difficult to main- 
tain, — very expenfive, and fubjeft to long inlermif- 
fions. And fince it is necelFary to fpeak confiantly 
of a threatening rivality, — of an armed ticaiity, — 
France has the greateft inlereft, to balance more fure- 
ly the force of her rivals, by calling to her aid the 
naval force of a friendly peop!e,~of a people to 
whom nature has been prodigal in'the means flie lias 
given them of having a confiderabie one. 

But the policy which refufed to purchafe Ameri- 
can veflels, for fear the Americans Ihould becoine 
formidable at fca, would be badly founded. A fure 
manner of retarding the eftablifhment of a navy, by 
a nation which poflefTes the means and materials ; the 
power and aftiviiy which fuch a great eftnbhlhment 
requires, is to employ it continually in the conftruc- 
tion of veflels for fale, and to habituate it to this kind 
of commerce. If this nation, and fuch is the pofi- 
tion of the United Stales, has nothing to fear inte- 
riorly from any other power, it will certainly defpifc 
all fuch military preparations, whofe profit and utility 
wilt not be fo immediately perceived, as the frequent 
gains of peacefijl commerce. Therefore, let the inde- 
pendent Americans be perfuaded to build "rffels for 
fale : let them not be provoked to build fhips for dt- 
fenfivc and ofFenfive operations, and they will neg- 
kft the great means with which nature has furniftitd 
them, of having a refpeftable navy : they will even 
negleift them, when greater riches, and a more con- 
lidcnibla 
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iiderable population, fliall facilitate to thetn the ufe 
of their natural means. 

Far from fuffering by this new arrangement of 
things, France would gain thereby. This idea wiH 
undoubtedly appear estraordinary, becaufe, in a- 
bandoning workmanfhipto American Ihip -builders, 
France is deprived of it ; but how eafily may flic 
compeafate this apparent lofs I In faft, when no- 
thing is to be had without labour, it is then confr- 
dered as real riches ; therefore, it ought to be ctar- 
ployed with a prudent economy, efpecially in the 
fyftem of national rivalities. Tlie workmen who 
■will not build veflels, will make cloth, with which 
veflels may be paid for. The expence of manufac- 
turing ihefe cloths will be paid at home, as Ihat for 
the conftruaion of veflels would have been; by 
which means thefe will be had at a cheaper rate. 
This labour and expence wilt , therefore produce 
greater advantages, and place the nation in a more 
defirable relation with its rivals. 

Finally, Lord Sheffield, whofe narrow policy fs 
here refuted, propofes that fliip-building ftiould be 
encouraged in Canada, New-Scotland, &C. But do 
phyfical circurnftances favour Ihefe countries as 
much as the United States? Can England reap real 
advantages from (his encouragement* It is a quel- 
tion H'iih which feveral writers have combated Lord 
Sheffield, and on which I cannot decide. 

But if England had this refource, France wouM 
be without it. Veflels built in America will always 
coft her lefs than her own, or thofe conflrnaed elfe- 
where: flie ought therefore to l^vour the introduc- 
tion of the firfl. 

A celebrated minifter, whom France has reafon 
toregret, thought as follows: his delign was to get 
a part of the veflels of the French navy conftrufted 
in Sweden; he thereby expcAcd to make great fav- 
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ings: they will l>e greater and more real, in getting- 
the vtlTels conftruaed in the United Slates. 

The Engiiflitliemrclves will not be able to refift' 
the force of things; they will fooner or latter return 
to the ufe of American. veflels; for thefe coft but a- 
Ihi^d* of what Enghfli veflelsare built for; and the 
cheapnefs is the firll law of commerce. 

The bad quality attributed to American velTels i! 
a fable, arifing from the following circumftancec in-, 
the contention for independence, the Americant 
built veffels in haiie, to arm them as cruifers : . they 
were forced to make ufe of wood which w-as green, . 
and unprepared; otherthings were eitiier wanting. 
to thefy^-xflels, or precipitately prepared. Confc- 
qtietitl)-. ?e veflels vvejK imperfeft ; but this imper- 
feAionwas but accidental. A cruife is a lottery, 
whcreiii no notice is taken of the goodnefs and dura- 
bility of the velTel. It is fufEcient that it be a good - 
lailer, this h the eflential quality- 
Peace has re-eftabiiftied the conftruaion of veflels- 
in the manner it ought to be; and there are American 
veffels built before the war, and fome thirty years ago, 
which for goodnefs and duration are not inferior to 
any Englifli veifel.. 

More progrefs has been inadc in America than any 
where elfe in the art of fliip-building; this is eafily 
explained; — it muft.not he forgotten, when the inde- 
pendent Americans are fpoken of, that they are nor 
recovering from a ftate of barbarity. They are men 
efcaped from European civilization, employed, fo to 
fpeak, in creating their country and refotirces: no 
fhackles reftrain their efforts, every thing in Europa- 
i) looked upon as perfeft, and made ufe of, without 
thinking of improving it. Thefe two elTential dif- 
. ferences 

* InNew-Engliad the conflriiflericrvelTcli mike ihcTr bar> 
(lint at ihe rite of three poundi (lerllog per ton, eirpenter** 
•ork iniJuiied. On ibe Thimet, the price ii nine MUadi fl*i!» 
liajfoiibeweik»loneof theearpentw.. _ . 
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'ferences caufea very confiderable one in theintenfity 
of induftry. 

Bofton has produced a man aftonifhing in the art 
of fiiip-building. Long and clofely employed in ihc 
fearchof means to unite fwiftnefs of failing in veflels 
to their foUdity, Mr. Peck has had the greareft fuc- 
cefs. It was liis hand which produced the Bel i far i us, 
the Hazard, and the Rattlefnake, which were fo par- 
ticularly diftinguiflied during the late war by their 
fwiflnefs of failing. VcITels confttufted by this able 
builder have qiialities which otiigrs have not; they 
. carry a fourth more, and fall fafter. Thefe fafts are 
authenticated by a number of eKperiments. 

The Englifli thenifelves ackiioivledge the fupe- 
riority of American (hip-building : " The fined vef- 
" fels," fays Colonel Champion, " are built at Phila- 
*' delphia;' the art of fliip-building has attained in 
" that city the higheil degree of prefeftion. Great 
" velTcls are built in New-York, alfo in the Chefa- 
•' peak, and in South-Carolina: thefe is (I, made of 
" green oak, ar? of an unequalled folidity and dura- 

The American Proverb fays: Tliat tahavt apcrfefi 
vejii, it ma/i have a Bofiait botium and Philadelphia fideu 

The French, if connoifleurs be believed, are very 
inferior to the Americans in the minutiae of (hip- 
building. This fuperiority of America ought not 
to furprife us: it will ftill increafe. The indepen- 
dent Americans who inhabit the coafts, live by the 
fea, and pride themfelves in navigation. As they 
have competitors, their genius will never deep, nor 
will its efforts be diackled in any manner whatever. 
In France, the people are, and ought lobcculiva- 
tors; the marine is but a fubordinatc part, and by 
the nature of things, it mud enjoy but a very preca- 
rious confi deration. Hodour, which affefts the 
head of every Frenchman, is didributed but at Pa- 
ris aad at Couiti and there men are, and mud dill 
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be, far from perceiving the importance of attaching 
merit to the improvenient of (hip-building ; it muft 
therefore languifh, or yield to ihat of the Ameri- 
cans. Hence it rcfuits, ihat the French, in pre- 
ferring every thing which can maintain amongfi 
them an able cbfi of (hip-builders, muft hay vcflels 
of the Americans; becaufe every convenience is 
united to that of facilitating their reciprocal impor* 
tations and exportations, of which the l^uiks are fo 
different in one nation from thofe of the other. 

This circumftaiice is arteiided with the advantage 
of procuring the French merchant an American vef- 
fel at a lefs price than if he had ordered itto be built, 
or if"he bought it in America, becaufe it will always 
be more to the intereft of the American to fell his 
vejfel, than Eo take it back in ballaft. 

Such is the fitnefs of American veflels for the 
French marine, and efpeciatly for merchant fervice ; 
fuch is that fitnefs for all the European powers who 
have harbours and fea-port towns, that I think a fure 
and commodious road in Europe would foon be af- 
forted with American vcflels for falc, if every thing 
which can encourage a like depofitory were granted 
to the port wherein this road might be. This mar- 
ket for veflels will be eftabliflied;— the EngUfli rejeifl 
it. France will, in a flwri time, encourage it. 

SECTION X. 

Geimal Cotifideratiam en the freceding CalaUgtie b^ In- 
ft)rtaliaufnm the United Stales into France. 

The lift which I have gone through of the arti- 
cles with which ,ihe independent Americansmay 
funiifti Europe in exchange for her merchandize is 
not very long; but ihefe articles are coiifiderable, 
and important enough in themfelves to merit the at- 
tention of Euroj'ean merchants; they are fufEc lent 
todcftroy the prejudices of thofe who, under the 
falfe 
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falfe pretext of the inabiliiy of the Americaiiito fur- 
iiifti articles of exchange, difdain a reciprocal com- 
merce with the United Statts. Thefe articles are not, 
however, the only ones which France may- receive 
^m ihem. Independently ofpot-afh, fo precious 
to ma mi failures, and of which rhe fcarcity becomes 
.daily more fenfible, iron, vegetable -wax, wool, flax, 
hemp, &c, may increafe the number. The Englifh 
■received of pot-afti to the amount of four hundred 
thoufand livres per annum, during the years 1768, 
■1769, and 1770: pot-a(h being the produce of the 
wood burnt by the Americans, and as the burning 
of wood miifl increafe with the number of people, 
■the quantities of pot-afh miift have increafed with 

I ought to hope that the work, eiKe known in 
;tht United States, will ixche the independent Ame- 
ricari5-to co-operate with me, in what I have pro- 
■pofed tO'myfelf, which is to fpread inftruftion oa 
■every thing «>Uich relates to their country. They 
■witi make known to Europe, in a more extenfive 
and complete manner, every thing which can maiii- 
■tain that reciprocal commerce in favour of which 
i write: they will aflemble in a work correfpondent 
to this, ail that I have been able to expofe but ira- 
perfeftly; they will reflity nay errors. 1 invite them 
-to apply to-thi« interefting fubjeft: I pray them to 
give It for a bafis, more phiiofophical, and philan- 
throphical principles, than thofe wluch have hither- 
to direfled the jealous induftry of each fociety. For 
each, led on by a blind ambition, has wifhed to 
embrace every thing, to do every thing at home, 
and furnifti every thing 10 others; each has taken 
for principle to receive nothing from others, except 
it be gold; each !«» accuftomed itfelf to look upon 
.every production, mamifafturedomnmanufaflured, 
■which it fent abroad as a profit, and all thofe which 
•it received as Co matiy bfles. Such is the fatfc prin- 
P «iple» 
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I whicb all the European natioas 
exterior commerce, 
the confequence of a like fyflem,, 
prevail? All nationi .would be 
ther, and exterior commerce ab- 
1; becaiife it tends to take from 
which fupports it. For the gold 
r in payment for exportations is 
ho would obtai.Q jit: .all nations 
sflity of giving it alike; that it is 
md ftrkve to avoid it. If, there- 
lone will take return in kind, and 
sdy will difpoflefi himfelf of' his 
ecorae of exchanges? what w.iU 
rce? 

intended to make tnen fo msay 
ons fo many Jamilies; — nature, 
1 men by the faupc tie, Ms given 
h place (h.em in a jlate of depen- 
otber; — ti;iis wife nature has, by 
her gifts, anticipated and con- 
Gve fyflem. She has faiJ lo thp 
tucket. The rock which thou in- 
iormy; renounce, therefore, the 
from it the delicious wines and 
:a!m :md -temperate climates pro- 
: fea which forrounds thee, — that 
thy treafure: I have. made it inex- 
hon knowell how to make ufe of 
fine thyfelf thereto, all the enjoy,- 
r continent are thine.: a finglc 
n, dcxteroufly thrown, will pro- 
ncs more wine in thy cellar, thaa 
ivation thou contiiiuelt obQinatCi 

; fame language to the other inha- 

i: Ihe tells the French to ufe aLI 

fruitful foil which flie has given 

thcwj 
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ihem, and to ceare traverfing foreign feaS to obtain, 
at an inimeiife cxp«nce awi niucli rjfls, the fifli and 
oil which the iiihabilaiUs of Nantucket procure with 
gieater facility and more fuccefs and economy. 

Why flioold not all nations underlland a language 
fo Ikupie, fo wife, and fo proper to produce iiniver- 
fal harmony? But how arc they to be made to un- 
derliand it? By \Vhat means are they to be prevail- 
ed- upon to adopt it?' What means are proper to en- 
gage narioiis wbicli might have a direit commerce 
beiiveeu tliem,- to fign a treaty of commsrce, which 
flioold leave each at liberty lo furniih that which it 
could export better and cheaper than others; and 
thus eftablifli exchanges on the immutable laws of 

As Cooa as nations Aiall be enlightened enough to 
perceive the advantage of fuch a treaty, from that 
SKHiient it will ceafc to beneceffary, and every olhet 
treaty will be dill lefs fo. It will then be feen, that 
Hiey all center in the fingle word liieriy. It'wiJl be 
difcovered that liberty can put every thing in its 
place; that liberty alone, without negociation or 
parchment, ian every where give birth to an advan- 
tageous induftry, finally, that every where, and at 
all times, fite has fportrd with thofe commercial^ 
conventions, of which politicians have fo ridicu- 
louHy boalled ; of thofe conventions wherein the 
contrafting parlies are inceflantly on the defeiifivc 
with refpedt to each other — inceflantly difpofed to 
deceive, and frequently multiply the feeds of war in 
a work of peace. 

Under fuch a fyliem of liberty, there woald be no 
longer occafion for craftinefs in national policy with 
refpuft to commerce; — of what ufe would it be? 
N-) mora ilrife; for it would have no objeft : no 
more jealoufy or rivality; no more fear of making- 
others profper and become rich ; becaufe the riches 
af es:h Qa;e would be advamjgecui to the whole. 
? 2 la 
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In a word, according to this fyOem, each natfoa 
would wilh the other more means, in order to have 
more to give and more to receive. Commerce 
would become what it ought to be, the exchange of 

indufiry againll indiiflry ; of enjoyments ngainlt en- 
joyments, and uoi againll deprivations: finaily, a 
Jlate of riches, without poverty on any tide. 

What people have more right and title than the 
Americans, to h-. the firft in adoptine fo phiianihro- 
picala fyflem, and which is fo conformable to the 
hws of nature — at leaft^o do nothing which fliall 
retard it among them? Let their Congrefs, — that 
refpeclablc aflembly, which may become the iight 
of nations, and from whole deliberations univerfal 
happinefs mayrefult, — remain faltliful to the indica- 
tions of this nature; let it interrogate her conflantly, 
and give every nation the fame lalutary habitude. 

If Europe refufes to admit the produdion? of the 
United Sixties, Jet Congrefs, rejeding the poor policy 
of reprifals, open, by a great acid re4)ul)lican refoln- 
tion, their ports to all European produilions. \V!iat 
evil can refult from this to the independent Ameri- 
cans? If European prohibitions rendered their 
means of exchange ufelefs, European merchandize 
miifl ofcoLirfe be withouta market in America ; or, 
falling to a mean price in the United States, it would 
become profitable to the Americans in paying for it 
even with gold. 

Ti« law may be given to an idle and degraded na- 
tion, but never to one which is adive and induftri- 
ous. This always pujiiilies, in fome manner or 
other, the tyrannical proceedings of other nations. 
Tlic force of things '\i alone fufBt^ient to revenge it. 

It is a misfortune to the United Slates, in not 
liavi.ig been able to ellablJfli st firft ilie noble fyfleni 
of whith 1 tiave fpoken, and to be obliged to have 
reconrie to the miferabjc means of other govern- 
<iieDtS]«— that of impoiing duties on foreign merchan- 
dize 
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fee to pay ilirir debts. Every impofition but a (juit- 
rcnt upon' land is a ftinrce of errors, t\K pretcaJed 
prauiting dui'us impofed in Europe are one confe- 
queiice of thefe errors, and of which tiie effcfl leads 
government aftray, fo far as to perfuade thenri, that 
they portefs a creative force equal to that of the Divi- 
nity hirafelf. And what are tliefc enterprifes by 
which men would force nature? Miferable iiot- 
houfes, — wherein every thing is hailened to iinifti 
the fooner; wherein iuduliry vainly exhaufts itfelf 
to fupport an unnatural exiiicnce; and wherein a vi;. 
goruus whole is fret^endy lacrificed to a corrupted 
part. 

Let the Ajnericans carefully avoid thefe erroneous- 
enterprifes: to infure themfeUes therefrom, let them 
confider the ftaie of Europe. The Europeans have 
■olongeranyjudgment in matters of impofl: (imple 
ideas are lofl, and become impoHible to be realized 
l?y the mctaphyljcian, which it isfneceflary to employ 
tu comb3t jgno^ncej prejudices and habitudes; all 
ideas of julliee and propriety are confounded. A 
truth cannot be advanced without meeting, at every 
moment, falfe notions to combat.. The man of in- 
fot'mation is fatigued^, difgiifted,'and frequently at a 
lofs what to anfwer to objeAions proceeding from 
habits of error:. He perceives with concerir, that 
the laws of happinefc cannot be written, but upon 
tables from which there is nothing to be effaced ;: and 
fuch, I Matter myTelf^ is the fitiiatlon of the United 
States. They are yet virgin ftitei — they are imac- 
quainiedwith the inftltutions which end in chaos, 
■wherein the love of public goodlofesaH its force. 

Slontefquieu obferves, that the enterprifes of mer- 
chants are always necelTarily mixed with public af- 
£lirs; but that ia monarchies, public affairs are for 
the moft part fufpicious in the eyes of the merchants. 
But profperity and national glory depend on conv- 
mecce, as much in ^ojiarchies a^ ia other conditu- 
' P3 iImm. 
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tions. It is therefore the intereft of monarchies to 

five to merchants that hope of profperity which they 
avc in republics, and which inclines ihem with ar- 
dour to every kind of commercial enterprife. 

I^rovincial ad mi nitrations are the furefl meaiu of 
producing this happy cffefl. If ihey were already 
eftabliihed, the French would comprehend, how ab- 
liirb it is to imagine that the United States will not 
difcharge their public debt; bow tmpoffibleitis that 
Reput)licans Ihould make ufe of the dlfhonourabl^ 
refoiirce of bankruptcy and deception; and that theip 
public fptrit, tiieir morals, and intereft, require Ihrm 
to difcharge this debt, contrafted for the moft legiti- 
mate and honourable caufe that ever ejiifted; anil 
which is oiherways but an atom when compared 
with their immenfe refourees. French merchants 
would then rive themfelves left concern about ths, 
manner in which their merchandize was to be paid 
for in America. For in the improbable cafe of a 
wailt of American produ^fons, or of precious me- 
tals, they have, as a laft refource,' tHe^aper of Gon- 
grefs and the Slates ; which paper it is an advantage 
to acquire, by the price at which it is obtained, by. 
the intereft il btNrs, thetertdinty of its bring paid,, 
and by the confeqiient irawfrtiiffion which may be 
made of it in commerce to (lie Dutch merchant, to 
inhota the paper of the whole world becomes necet- 
fary the moment it merits conMenee. 

I have mentioned precious metals. The Ameri- 
cans are in the neighbourhood of the countries whicH 
produce them, Thefe countries are the abodes of 
indolence^ which difpeufes liot with necelTaries. 
-Skins, &c. of animals, and fome metals, are every 
thin^ that can be given there in exchange for-articlej 
of fubCfteilce, which the inhabitants have not the 
courage to make their lands produce, and for the 
iieceflaries, fof which they find it more convenient- 
Xoiyo.^miiiffAd%h3afiK\iih!ar'taiia^. -The-in- 
'^ ■ depcndciU 
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dependent Americans will become faflors, advanta- 
ged u fly placed between European nianufaitiiresi^nd 
ihe inhabitants of regions condemned by nature to 
the fterile produilions of metals.. All the powers of 
Spain cannot prevent this, nor ought even to under- 
take it. This new confideration promifing to ihc 
French payment, fo foolifhly defired in gold, ougirt. 
lo encourage them to prepare far a comtnetcial con. - 
atxian with the United States. 



e O N C L U S I O N» 

AndSiefka'ms ra !he Sim^im ^tit Uniud.Snan. 

It will be proper to fiiiifli this volume by fome 
explanations of the pretended troubles- which agi'- 
tate the United States,. Tticfe explanations are ne- 
ceflary to deftroy the unfavotirableimpreffions which 
HJUft be made by the UBfaiihful recitals of gazette 
writers, who, from fervile prejudices or mean inte- 
refi, affed to fpread doubts of the happy confequea- 
C€9 of the revolution. If. we believe tbefe people, 
the independent American* are plunged into inextri- 
cable embar-raflments, forced to become bankrupts, 
given uptothe ntoit violent anarchy, expofcd to tht 
tomahawk of the implacable Indians, &C. How is 
it poffible to rcfoWetocarry on a- conunorce with 
people whofe fituation is fo deplorable? Ought dm 
tiieir ruin to be fear«d rather than their fortime hoped 
feiS in the connexions which ic is wifked to form: 
with them ? 

It Js neceflary to refute thefe falsehoods. It is (o 
much the more ■ fo, as ignorance eafiiy leads people, 
lictle.ac^uaintc4 with re^blicaa conflituuaiis, into 
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error ; and tliat, led aftray by the prejudices of their 
educations, a great nuti^beruf Frenchmen look upon 
this form of jovernment as a itace perpetually in a 
ferment, wherein life and property are continually 
expofed 10 the ereateft danger*. 

Thefe prejudices lead to the belief of the mofl 
puerile and abfurd fables. The leail attention is not 
paid to circumiiances. Would the United Slates 
have a Congrcfs of magiftratcs if it were true that 
the people were at war with them ? - For how could 
Congrefs and the maninrates defend themfclves? 
They have no other defence but the refpeft-which 
each individual has for the law; this is their only 
force. It is the obligation that the conAitution im- 
pedes on them, in common ivith the meanefl citi- 
zens, of being obedient to the law, as the laft 
means which conftitute their only fafety, and which 
maintains, in all cafes and every where, the authority 
which the people haTc confKled in them. They 
cannot employ a^phyfical force ^rther than the peo- 
ple are willing to lend them, becaufethey have nei^ 
ther an army nor foldiers in pay. 

A diverfity of opituon exifis whererer there are 
men. Ithelongs not toone conftitution more tlian 
to another; but ttie c^ence of a republican govern- 
ment is to leave to each individual the liberty of ©x* 
preffing his fentiments on every fubjeft. 

In the United States, legillatiDu is morcand mort 
formed in proportion as things relative to each other 
are verified, extended, and muhiplied. . Is it alto • 
n i Hi ing .tiiat. debates fhould ari&. on accoujU of the 
dilFerent laws which are propofed, difcufTed) and 
adopted? Thefe debates become public, animate 
conrerfation, and make it hioti^ jntereftiagt But 
is this anarchy? 

The word aaarrh is one of thofe words tvhicti 
has been mofl abuled and tnifappUed, It is thcre- 
fceewcciSry » wplaia it. 

Whare 
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Where anarchy. re igus, there ii neither chief, go- 
vernment, laws, nor ikfety. Each individual be- 
comes the defender ot' hi? own [lerfon, the focial 
contrail is broken, ami there is no longer any con- 
fidence or traofaftiuns, becaufe there can be no . 
more contra fts. Authority, changing ateveiyhi- 
liant its rules, principles, and aim, becomes cm el 
or contemptible; it dellroys, or is de<;royed. Such 
a ftarcexife noi longi or il it does exift, itfoon di- 
vides fucicty into armed herds, enemies to each 
other, and which fubiilt but \i\ proportion as they 
fear anti counterbaliiice each other's power. 

Is any thing like this fecn in the United Stales } 
Are there dilputes even about the t,rlni.iples of the 
cpnftiiution, liie finidatncnta! laws, or the propofed 
end f Has not every thing relative tu tl)!; lieen lottg 
Iince agreed vpanf The prefcnt; debates relaie 
wholly to feme rule»of adminlllratioa : it is u]x>n 
the bed maimer of ferviiig the public caule, and of 
fiipponi)ig it, tl>^t minds are {till ill a faiutary. agita> 
Hon; and ihis agitation binders not trioce the regular 
courfe of public affairs and tran^^ions, than the 
debates in the EogHf" Parliament hinder the mo- 
narch from naming Co olSces and conferring rank — 
than they flop the courfe of jullice, or are impedi- 
ments to tiie adain of every clals of citizens. 

Tiie word anarchy is proper to ftaies which, like 
Egypt, have tiventy-four Ibvereigns, and neither 
laws nor guverument. It is applicable to the dege- 
nerated coiiftmitions of A fia* where the adminiftra- 
tion is disiidcd into feveral departments, independent 
of e:ach other, traverling one another in ihtir view*, 
and preteiifions, the operations of one part interfer- 
ing with ihofe of the other, all having tlie power of 
making particular laws, or of fufpcndiog the effeil 
of thole which exid. There a real anarchy rcigns,- 
becanfe it is not known where the government i), , 
poj: in whom the legillative^pQwer is verted^ This 
incertitude' 
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incertitude brings on diforder, renders property an- 
ftable, and endangers perfonal fafety. 

None of tliefc evils e«ift in the United States. 
America is not yet gnawed by the vermin wbicfi 
devour Europe, by indeftruftible mendicity : thieves- 
render not iier foiefts dangerous;, her public roads 
arc not ftained with blood flied by aHalSns. How 
fliould tbere be affaffins and robbers? There are no- 
beggr.i-s, no indigent perfons, no fubjtfts forced to* 
fteal thefubliftence ofotbersto procure one to them- 
I'elves. Every m;m finds there lands to produce him' 
articles of fubQflence-. it is not loaded with taxes,. 
btit renders lo each, with ufory,. a recoinpenfe for' 
bis labour,- A man who can live eafy and honour- 
ably, never confents to difhonour himfelf by iifelefs' 
crimes, whichdeliver himto tfterormentsof remorfe, 
dilhonour, and the vengsanec ot foeiety- 

The ravages of t!ie fev^n years war were undoubt- 
edly terrible; but asfoowasihe fankhion Gould be 
converted into a ptough-ftiarff, the land became fer- 
tUe, and mifery difappeared;. The American foldiers 
were citizens; and tfaey werealfo proprietors before 
they became foldiers;^ they remained citizens in uni- 
form, and returnid to their profefhons on quitting 
it: they did not figkt for money, nor by-jsrofeflion, ' 
but for their liberty, their wives, cliiidren, and pro- 
perty; and. CuoS foldiers neverrefembled the banditti 
of the old- continent,, who are paid for kitimg their 
fellow -creatures, and who kill on the highways for 
their own account, when peace obliges their mafiers 
to diftand [hem.. There has been ieen ii»Aroeric3 
(whaf the annals of the world prefenl not in any 
flate, except that of Rome,), a General, adored by his 
foldiers, diveft himfelf of ids power a& Toon as hii' 
fcr vices became nti longer neceflhry, and retire into- 
the bofbm of peace and obfcuilt) : a numerous ar- 
my, which was. not paid, was feen Taneroufly to con- 
fcui todjfljand without payment; the foldiers to re- 
tire. 
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■fire, each to his home, without committing the leaft 
jtiforder, anil where ench tranquilly retook either his 
plough, or his firit trade or profcfiion,; thofe trades 
which we in Europe !oolt upon as vile. 

The following advertifement is taken from the 
American papers, in wnich tlier;e .are a thoiifansi 
others of a Irke nature. 

Two brothers, Captains whodiftinguiflied them- 
ielves during t4ie war, returned at ihe peace to their 
iradc of hat-making; — they inferted in the gazette 
an advertifement as follows ; 

" The, brothers Bkiars inform rlie public, that 
■" they are returned to their old profeflion of hatters, 
-" which they had abandoned ,to defend <he liberty 
" of their coun^try. They hope.that their feliow-cf- 
" tizens will be pleafed, jo .con f: deration of their 
" courage and fervices, to feyoiir them in .their bu- 
■" finefs, and prefer them 10 others." What Euro- 
pean Captain would put his name to a like advertife- 
.menl;? 

This is what refuits from liberty : but what is in.- 
.conceivable in inoft European Hates, a military fpi- 
.rit reigns there, and its prejudices are predominant, 
■War is the road .to glory, ambition, and fortune; and 
.to prefecveto this fM-ofefiion its luftre and prepon- 
.derance, .jt is an eftabliflied principle, that a,Jianding 
.<nm>' is neceflary to maitSain order in fociety; that 
■it ought always toJhreaten the citizens, although 
, peaceful, to keep them in firtim'iffion to authority. 
Phis ufdefs -burden, this. pernicious ipidt, is un- 
'known to the United States ; — public fpirit, much 
-more favourable to good order, takes its place, and 
^peacesnd lafety reign without marechaiilTee or fpies, 
orjhat police which dilp;irages the morals and cha- 
raiters of citizens, fuhtic fpirit fuppliej the place 
of all thefe means, whilftthey will never fupply the 
want of public fpirit; nor, like it, produce the hapi- 
pinefsof focietv. 

^ an 
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In vain will prejudiced men exclaim, thai rti'i5 ii 
declamation — I offer ihem fafts. It is neceflary to 
wad the American garcttes — not tholt altered by the 
EngUfli gazette -writers, but thofe which are printed 
io America: thefe only can give a juft idea of the 
iituation of the United States. 

The American fliould rather defpife Europe, in 
remarking to ns the continual (laughter we make of 
thieves and afTaiGns; in comp.inng the immenfe 
number of dungeons, prifons, holfntals, and eftab- 
lifhmenls of every kind, inftituted to cure or palliate 
the incurable nicers of the old inftitutions : in com- 
paring this difgufting lift with the very few murders 
and thefts committed in the Uniteti States, with the 
liofpitals, truly domeflk and linmane, whjcli are eflab- 
liflied there, with the happinefs of each American 
family and their fimple manners; and in proving to 
lis, by their example, that a wife liberty regulates the 
focial man, and renders nfelefs thole ruinous ma- 
chines with which he is cruflicd, left he (hould do 
any harm. 

Thefe are the men, the laws, and the govern- 
ment, which Eiiropeans have calumniated. Thefe 
■ men who are deftined to regenerate the dignity of 
the human fpecies! — Thefe laws which fcourge no- 
thing but crimes, — which ponifhthem every where, 
ancj are never filent in the (ace of power ! — This go- 
vernment, which is the firft that ever prefented the 
^mage of a numerous lamily, well united, and com- 
pletely happy; whereinpower isjuftjlrecaufeit circu- 
JatM through every hand, and refts in none; where- 
in obedience, becaufe it is voluntaiy, anticipates 
command ; w herein adminillrationis fimple and eafy;; 
becaufe it leaves induftry to itfrlf ; wherein the ma- 
giftratc hat; Httle to do, becaufe the cititen is free, 
and that a citizen always refpefls the law and his 
iellow creatures! Thefe are the prodigies which we 
calumniate ; we, Europeans, enflavcd by ^utiquatcd 
conflitution^ 
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cooftitutions, aod by the habitudes given to us by 
prejudices, of which we know not either the barba- 
rity or the frivoloiifnefs! We fpeak well, but aft 
badly; why, t'leretbre, do we calumniate men, who 
not only fpeak but aft well ? If it be not permitted 
us to have iheir virtues, nor to «njoy their happi- 
nefs, let os not decry them ; let us refpcft that fu- 
pcriority to which we cannot attain. 

It will, perhaps, be objefted, that the government 
of England has deferred ihe conclulion of a treaty of 
commerce with the United Stales, under the pre- 
text that their conflitutions were not yet fufficientlj 
«flabliflied. But canitbeijnagined ti^t the £ngHfli, 
who trade in Turky, with the Algerines, andat Grand 
Cairo, were ferious when they decried and rejefted 
commercial connexions with the United States, un- 
der the pretence that their legiflaiion was not yet well 
enough eftablifhed? 

It cannot be doubted that the difference of pofition 
between the French and EngliJh merchants, refpeft- 
ing their governments, has a great influence upon 
their reciprocal profperity; and for this reafon, it 
Ihould be inceSantly repeated to the French govern- 
ment, that if it willies to infure profperity to its com- 
merce, it oufiht to adopt the means, which are, liiery 
nf ailing, — the right ef pntejiing againji the attempts 
made an that liSaty, — and ike certain^ of juflice, — 
luilhcut refpeH ia ptrfinsi — thefe are the bafis of the 
genius, induftry, and greatnefs of a ftate ; and with- 
out which, a great commerce cannot exifl: this balls 
may be caltly conciliated with the French conftitu- 
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APPENDIX. 

Return of the whok }famhe>- of Pirfons lailkin the/iviral Dif 
ti-iils of the United Slater, according le " an Af} providing 

fnrthe Enumeration of the Mabitonts of the United Slates ;" 

pafcd March the ijt, 1 7 9 1 . 
The return for South-CiroUna liivms been mide lince the fallDivIiig 

Schedule wat oiiginilly printed, the whole Enutneration ii here 

given compieie, except for the North- Wtftstn Tettitorjr, of which 

no. Return hai vet been publllhed. 
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Ko(e.— Then ire liv« 
IheSchedLlesof the nom 
County, ihret — in Divid 
Dillria. 

September iglh, 1791 



il Ciptiini who have not as yet retucned 
in of cheiT WiiiiOt, namely ;-~in GrKne 
D, one— anil South of French-Boatd, on* 



W. BLOUNT. 



By the Gov 






Truly ftated from the original reivirns tlepofited in the 
cffite of the Secretary of State. 

T. JEFf ERSON. 
0.91^34, 1791. 
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APPZKDIX. I7J. 

In point of £ze the towns in the United States 
may be ranked in this order: — Philadelphia, New- 
York, Bolton, Baltimore, Charlellon, liC. In point 
of trade, New-York, Philadelphia, Bofton, Charlef- 
ton, BaltiDiore, Sec. 

From the preceding tables it is indubitable that 
the number of iohabitaots in the United States con- 
liderably exceeded four millions in the year 1791, 
exclufive of thofe in the Northern Territory, and 
fome other diftrifls. If to this we add Dr. Frank- 
lin's calculation, " That the number of the inha- 
l^itants of America is double every twenty years," 
this number muftbe increafed to confiderably above 
eight millions in the year 181 1, excluUve of emi- 
grants from the Old World. 

The Englilh reader, we hope, will not beoffcod- 
ed, if, in this place, we fay a word or two on the- 
population of GreaC'Britain. It is a current opi- 
nion, that the population of our iOand is yearly in- 
crcafing. The feS is quite the reverfe: but the af- 
fertion would lignify nothing, if there were not in- 
conteftible proofs of it. The proofs are theft;— 

Number of houfes in England and 
Wales, taken from the return of the fur- 
veyors of the houfe and window duties; 
wherein they are ftated diftinflly, charg- 
■ tJ, chargeable and excufed. 
Totalof houles in t7;9 . . 986,4?^ 

— — ■ in 1761 . . 980,69a 

in 1777 . . 95^.734- 

Total of houles according to the 
hearth-books in 1690, as ftated by Dr. 
Pavenant {fee his works, vol. i. page 38) 1,^19,21; 

In Scotland the number of houfes paying the 
houfe and window duties was, in J777, only 
16,206. 

If the diftrift returns of the parifties are examin- 
ed;, it will be manifell, that a calculaiion of five 
per tbns 



perfons to every houfe Is a large allowance. PrOm 
ill which this refult is obvious — That the imrnber 
of inhabitants in England and Wales is conliderably- 
ttion of ^ix milihns .' that, perhaps, including Scot- 
land, the tvhole iCIand of Great-Britain does not ex- 
ceed that number. 

The euriofity of the prefeiit moment may allow 
\is to caft our eye upon France, concerning this fub- 
jeft. The iiitcodants of the provinces of France 
were ordered, in the years 1771 and 1772, to make 
a return of the number of inhabitants iu their re- 
fpeaive diftrifts. The return of 1772 ftaies the 
number to be 35,741,320. SifRecherchis fur lafo- 
fulalkit Je la Frsnce^ p^rt M. Makeau, 

It would be a right meafore in every governtnent 
to caufe a furveyto be made annually of the num- 
ber of inhabitants. It is done at Naples by order of 
the King, and is publifhed annually in the Court 
Calenders.. America will probably follow the ex^ 
ample. 



Qb/crvatimi m the Population of Amtrica. JP'ritten iy ■ 
Dr. Btniamin Franklin. Printed at Philaddphia in 

Tables of the proportion of marriages to births, 
of deaths to births, of mamages to the numbers of 
inhabitants, S^c. formed on obfervations made on 
the bills of morta!ity,.chriftenings, &c. of populous- 
cities, will not fuit countries ; nor will tables formed ■ 
on obfervations made on full fettled old countries, 
as Europe, fuit new countries as America. 

For people increafe in proportion to the' number 
of marriages, and that Is greater in proportion to- 
the eafe and convenience of fupporting a family. 
When families can be eaCiy fupporteJ, more per-- 
'fons marry, and earlier in life. 

la 
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In cities, where alt trades, occnpatioas, and of- 
£ces are full, many delay until they can fee how to 
bear the charges of a femily ; which charges are 
greater in cities, as luxury is more common ; many 
live lingle during life, and continue fervants to fa- 
milies, journeymen to trades, &c. hence cities do 
not by natural generation fupply themfelves with 
inhabitants ; the deaths are more than the births. 

In countries full fcitlcd the cafe mull be nearly 
the fame ; all lands being occupied and improved to 
the height, thofe who canooc get land mul^ labour 
fortbofe who have it; when &bourers are plenty, 
their wages will be low; by low wages a family ii 
fupported with difficulty ; this difficulty deters many 
from marriage, wlio therefore long continue fervants 
. and fingle. Only as cities take fuppliea of people 
from the country, and thereby make a little more 
room in the country, marriage is a little more en- 
couraged there, and the births exceed the deaths. 

Great part of Europe is full fettled with hulband- 
men, manufafturers, &c. and therefore cannot now 
much increafe in people. Land being plenty in 
America, and To cheap as that a labouring man, 
who underftands hufbandry, can in a ^ort time fare 
money enough to purchafe a piece Of new land fuf- 
ficicnt for a plantation, whereon he may fubfift a 
family, filch are not alraid to marry; for even if 
they look far enough forward to confider how their 
children, when grown, are to be provided for, they 
fee that more land is to be had at rates equally eafy, 
all circumdances confidered. 

Hence marriages in America are more general, 
and more generally early, than in Europe. And if 
it is reckoned there, that there is but one marriage 
per annum among one hundred perfons, perhaps we 
may here reckon two; and if in Europe they have 
but four births to a marriage (many of their marri- 
ages being late) we may here reckon eight ; of wliich. 



if one half grow up, and our marriages are made,. 
reckoning one luiii another, at twenty years of age, cur ■ 
feofSe mufi at Uaji be doubled every twenty yt/irs. 

But not wit branding this increafe, fo vaft i;: the' 
territory of North -America, that it will require 
many ages to fecije it fully; and until it is fully fet- 
tled, labour will never be cheap here, where no man 
contijiiies long a labourer for others, butgets a plan- 
tation of his own; no man continues long a Jokir- 
neyman to a trade, but goes among thefe ne>v fci* 
tiers, and fets up for bimfeif, &c.. Hence labour it 
no cheaper now in Pennfyh-ania tiian it was thirty 
years ago, though fo many thoufand labouring peo- 
ple have been imported from Germany and Ireland, 

In proportion to the increafe of the colonies, 4 
vaft demand is growing for Briiifh manufadurcs ; a 
glorious market wholly iu the power of Britain, in 
which foreigners cannot interfere, which will in- 
creafe Iu 3 fliorC time even beyond her power of 
fiipplying, though her whole trade fhould be to faec.- 
eobaies^ 

Of the Wefitm Territcy. 

It is a mil^ake in ihofe who imagine that the new 
ftate of Kentucky eomprifts the Weftcrn.Territorjr 
of North-America. That new flale includes but 
a fmall part of this great domain.. The flale of 
Kentucky is defcribed to be !>ounded on the fouth 
by North-Carolina, on the fforib by Sandy creekj 
on the weft by Cumberland river, making about 
two hundred and fifty miles \vt length, and two hun- 
dred miles in breadth;, whereas the whole Wefttrn 
Territory is infinitely mere exteniive. The limits 
are unknown; but. that part of it which was fur- 
veyed by CaptaiuHiitchins, gtographcr to the Con- 
grefs, he has given \is a fliorl accouoi of. From his 
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^account, becaufe it is known to be authentic, we 
have extrafted the following. 

The part he furveyed lies between the 33d and 
45th degrees of latitude, and the 78ih and q4th de- 
grees of longitude, coiitaining an extent of terri- 
tory, which, forheahhfuinefs, fertility of foil, and 
variety of produflions, is not perhaps furpaffed by 
any on the habitable globe. 

" The lands comprehended between the river 
Ohio, at Fort-Pitt, and the Laurel mountain, and 
thence continuing the fame breadth from Fort-Pitt 
to the Great Kanhawa river, may, according to my 
own obfervations, and thofe of the late Mr. Gift, 
of Virginia, be generally, and juftly defcribcd at 
follows. 

" The vallies adjoining to the branches or fpring*- 
of the middle forks of Youghiogcny, are narrow 
towards its fource; but there li a conliclerable quan- 
tity of good farming grounds on the hills, near the 
largeft branch of that riwer. The lands within a 
fmall diltance of the Laurel mountain (through 
which the Youghiogeny runs) are in many places 
broken and ftony, but rich and welltimbered; and 
in fonae places, and particularly on Laurel creek, 
they are rocky and mountainous. 

--" From the Laurel mountain to Monongahela, 
:the firft feven miles are good, level farming grounds, 
with fine meadows ; tlie limber, white oak, chefnut, 
hickory, &c. The fame kind of land continues 
ibutherly (twelve miles] to the upper branches or 
forks of this river, and about fifteen miles northerly 
to the place where the Youghiogeny fells into the 
Mooongahela. The lands, for about eighteen miles 
in the lame courfe of the left- mentioned river, on 
each fide of it, though hilly, are rich and well tim. 
bercd. The trees are walnut, locuft, chefnut, pop- 
lar, and fugar or fweet maple. The lofr lands, near 
.the river, ate about a mile, and in Several places 
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tv/n miles wide. For a confiderable way down the 

river, on the cafleni fide of it, the intervals are ex- 
tremely rich, and about a mile u-ide. The upland 
for about twelve miles eaftwardty, arc uncommonly 
fertile, and well timbered; the low lands, on the 
weftern fide, are narrow; but tlie uplands, on the 
«aflern fide of the river, both up and down, are ex- 
cellent, and covered with fngar trees. Etc. 

*' Such parts of the coimiry which lie on fome of 
the branches of the iVIonongahela, and acrofs the 
hesds of feveral rivers tliat run into the Ohio, 
though in general hilly, are exceedingly fruitful and 
well watered. The timber is walnut, chefnut, afli, 
'Oak, fugar trees, &c. and the interval or meadow 
lands are from two hundred and fifty yards to 2 
quarter of a mile wide. 

" The lands lying nearly in a norlh-weftcrlv di- 
je€lion from the Great Kaohawa river to the 6hio, 
and thence north-eafierly, and aifo upon Le Tort's 
creek. Little Kanbawa' river, BiifFaloe, Fifliidg, 
Wecling, and the two upper, and two lower, and 
feveral other very confiderable creeks, (or what, in 
Europe, would be called large rivers) and thence 
ealt, and fouth-eafl to the river Monongahela, are, 
in point of quality, as follows. 

" Th« borders or meadow lands are a mile, and 
in fome places near two miles wide; and the iiplandE 
are in common of a moft fertile foil, capable of 
abundantly producing wheat, hemp, flax, &c, 

" The lands which lie upon the Ohio, at the 
mouths of, and between the above creeks, alfo ccuv- 
flit of rich intervals and very fine farming grounds. 
The whole country abounds in bears, elks, bufFaloc, 
deer, turicies, &c. Anumjueftionable proof of the 
extraordinary goodnefs of its foil! Indiana lies 
, within the territoiy here defcribed. It contains 
about three Aillions and an half of acres, and wa« 
granted to Samuel Whart»n, William Trent, and 

GtOTgC 
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GcoiM ^iorgnt Efquires, and a few other perfons, 
in ibe xe^r- 1768. , 

' "Eort'-l'ijt ftandi, at the confluence of ihe Alleg- 
heny arid Rtonongahela rivers; in latitude 40° 31' 
44", aiid about- five'degrees.weftward of Philadel- 
phia. Iri the yoar 1760, afmalltown, called Piltf- 
burgh, was b'uilt near Fort-Pitt, ■ and ahout two 
hundred families refided in it; but upon the Indian 
war breaking out (in the month, of May, 1763) 
thej' abandoned their U^ufes, and- retired into the 
Iprt. 

"In the yew 1765 tlie prefent town of Piillburgh 
was.laidout,. It is built on the eaftern bank of the 
river Monongahela,. about two hundred yards front 
Tort-Pitt. 

". The jiinflion of t!ie Allegheny and Mononga- 
Jicla rivers forms the river Ohio, and ihis difcharges 
itfdfinlotlicMifliffippi.Xin latitude 36° 43') about 
one thoufand one h'ujidred.and eighty-eigbl com- 
puted miles from Fort-Pitt. The Ohio, in its paf- 
fage ta the Mitliffippi, glides .through a pleafant, 
fruitful, and healthy country, and carries a great 
uniformity of breadth, from four hundred to fix 
hundred yards, except at its confluence with the 
Mifliflippi, and for one hundred miles above it, 
where It is one. thoufand yards wide. The' Ohio, 
for the greater part of ih; way to the Miffiflippi, 
"has many meanders, or uiiidiugs, aod riling grounds 
upon both fides of it. 

" The reaches in the Ohio are in fome parts from 
two to four miles in length, and one of them, above 
the Mufkingum river, called the Long Reach, is 
linteen miles and an half long. The Ohio, about 
100 miles above, or northerly of the Rapids, (for- 
merly,, falJeg the Falls) is in many places 700 yards 
Vfids; and as it approaches them, the high groundi 
fl'n its borders gradually diminifli, and the country 
.becomes more level. Some of the banks, or heights 
R of 
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of this river, are at times overflowed by great freflies ; 
yet there is fcarce a place between Fort-Pitt and the 
Rapids,- (a diftance of 70; computed miies) where 
a good road may not be made ; and horfes employ- 
ed in drawing up large barges (as is done oh the mar- 
gin of the rtver Thames in £[igland, and the Seine 
in France) againft a ftream remarkably gentle, ex- 
cept in high freflies. The heights of the banks of 
the Ohi« admit them every where to be fcttiedj as 
they are not li'ible to crumble away, 

" To thefe remarks it may be proper to ad-l the 
following obfervations of the ingenious Mr. Lewis 
Evans. He fays, that ' the Ohio river, as the win- 
ter fnows are thawed by the warmth or rains in the 
fpring, rifes in vafl floods, in fome places exceeding 
twenty feet in height, but fcarce any where over- 
flowing its high and upright banks. Thefe floods,* 
Mr. Evans adds, ' continue of fome height for at 
leail a month or two, according to the late or early 
breaking up of the winter. VefTels from 100 to 200 
tons burthen, by taking the advantage of thefe floods, 
may go from Pittfburgh to the fea with (afety, as 
then the fells, rifts, and flioaU, are covered to an c- 
quality with the reiV of the rivers j' — and though the 
diflance is upwards of aooo miles from Fort-Pitt to 
the fea, yet as there are no obftruftions to prevent 
vefTels from proceeding both day and night, I am 
perfuaded that this extraordinary inland voyage mav 
be performed, during the feafon of the floods, by 
rowing, in fixteen or feventeeo days. 

" The naviMtiou of the Ohio in a dry feafon, is 
father troublcfome from Fort-Pijt to the Mingo 
town (about 75 miles) but from thence to the Mif- 
fiffippi there is always a fufficient depth of water for 
barges, carrying from 100 to =00 tons biirtheo, built 
in the manner as thofe are which are ufed on the ri- 
ver Thamei, between London and Oxford; — to wit, 
, from 100 to 130 feet in the keel, fixtcen to eighteen 
feet 
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feet ill breaJili, anil four feet in depth, and when. 
loaded, iliawi'iig about three feel water. 

" The Rapids, in a dry Ceafon, are difficult to dc* 
fcend with loaded boats or barges. 

[Bui inftead of the carrying place now ufed, k is 
intended to fubftituie a canal on the contrary Tide ot 
lUe river.] 

' " Moft of the hilb on both fides of the Ohio ar« 
filled M'lth excellent coal, and a coal mine was in the 
r J 760, opened oppofite to Fort-Pitt, on the river 
mongahcla, for the ufe of that girrifon. Salt 
fpring^ as well as iron ore, and rich lead mines, are 
found bordering upon the river Ohio. One of the 
latter is opened on a branch of the Scioto river, ai)d 
tlwre the Indian natives fiipply ihemfelves with a 
eonfiderable jiart of tlie lead which they ufe in tbeir 
yyirs and hunting. 

" About 584 miles below Fort-Pilt, and. on tire 
caflern fide of the Ohio river, about three miles Irom 
it, at the head of a fmall creek, or run, where are fe- 
veral large and n>iry fait fprings, are found numbers 
of targe bones, teeth, and tuiki, conimonly fuppofed 
.to be thofe of elephants: — but the celebrated Poftor 
Ijlunter of London, in his ingenious and curious 
bbfervations on ihefe bones, &c. has fuppofed them 
to belong to Tome caroirorous animal, larger than 
^n ordinary elephant. 

" On the Bonh-weflern fide of Ohio, about eleven 
rniles beloiv t he Cherokee- river, on a high bank, are 
the remains of Fort-Maflac, built by ihe French, 
and intended aS' a check to the foitthern Indians. It 
was dertroyed by them in the year 1763. This is a 
Jiigh, healthy, and delightful fitnation. A great va- 
riety of game, buffaloe, bear, deer, &c, aiweUas 
ducks, geefc, fwans, turkies, pheafants, patridges, 
Stc. abounds in every part of this country. 

" The Ohio, and the rivers emptying into it, af- 
ford green snd other turtle, and fiih of various 
R 3 forts; 
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forts; paniculariy carp, fturgeohi perch, and cats; 
the two latter of an uncommon fize, viz; perch from 
eight to twelve pounds weight, aud cats from fifty 
lu one hundred pounds weight. 

"■ The lands upon the Ohio, and its branches, are 
difFereiitly timbered according to their- quality and 
' filiation. The high and dry bnds are covered with 
rc6, white and black oak, hickory, walnnt, red 
and white mulberry and aflitrets,- grape-vines, -ice. 
the low and meadow knds are filled with fycanwrc, 
poplar, red and white mulberry,' cherry, beach, 
elm, afpeii, maple, or fugar trees, grape-vines, 
fcc. and below, or foothwardly of the Rapids, are 
l«vera] large cedar and cyprefa iwamps, where the 
■cedar and cyprefs trees grow to a remarkable fize, 
ond wher^alfo is a great abundance Of canes, fitch 
:s grow in South-Carolina. Thecoiiiirry on both 
lidei of the'Ohio, extending font h-eafleriy, and foii'th- 
wellerly from Fort-Pitt i-o ihe MifliSFippi, and water- 
ed by the Ohib river,' and its branches, contains at 
leaft a million of fquare n>iies, and it may, with 
truth, be affirmed, that no part of tlit globe is blelTed 
witi) a more healthful air, or climate; Watered with 
more naijgrible 'rivers and t»ranches conimumcating 
with the AGlantk Ocean, by therivtfrs Pfttowmatk, 
■James, RflppaKaj^nock,' MiflilBppi, ' and St.' Law- 
rence, or capable of producing, with lefs labour and 
CKpence, wheat, Tndian corn. Buck-wheat, r^e, oats, 
barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, rice, filk, ' pot-afli^ Bcc, 
tlian'the coumtryondereonfideratioif. And although 
there are confideT(A>te qtianfrties ofhi|gh landsTor 
abom i;o miles (on both'^fides of the river Ohio") 
fouthwardly f«)rti Fort Pitt, yet eyen'Ibe fiimmits 
of moftof the hlHs'nre covered With a deefi rich Ibil, 
.fit for tl^ culture -of flan and hemp; and it mav alfo 
be added, th« tjo foil can [xHTibly yield larger crops 
of red and white clover, and other ufeful ^afs, than 
this does. ■ ■ 

"On 

L.V.O. ..Google 
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X QaXht Dortb-vclt tnd fauth-eait ddn of the 
Ohio, below ttte yeat Kaiihawa river, at a litilc dif- 
lancefrom it, are «teoiivc natural meadows, or fa- 
v^Djiahs. Thefc meadows are from 30 to 50 miles 
in circuit. They have many beautiful groves of 
trees iaterfperfed, as if by art, iu them, and which 
fervQ fts a QicEter for the iuuumerahle herds of buffa- 
loe, deer. Sec. with which they abound. 

" I afli obliged to a worthy friend and country- 
ntan for the loilow'uig; juH and judicious obferv'a- , 
tious. 'Tbcj- were addrefled to the Earl of Hillfoo- 
iMigh, io.tlic, year 1770, when fecretary of ftate for 
the North -American department; and were written 
by Mr. Samuel Wharton of Philadelphia, who at 
that time refided in London, having fnme bufiaefe 
there' with Mr. Strahaui Mr. A!mon, &c, 

" No part of North- Am erica," he fays, "will re- 
quire lefs encooragcmeBt for the yroduftion of na- 
val fiores, land raw materials for manufA^lories in 
Europe, and for fopplyihg the Weft-India iflands 
with lumber, pr(wi(ioRi,.8ic. than the country of the 
Ohio;— and fur the following reafons: — 

" Firft,- The landiare excellent, the climate tetn- 
perate, the native gra'pos, fiik worms, and mulberry 
ti;ce£, abound evary-where; hemp, hops, and rye, 
growtponianeoutTyinthe yallies and low lands; lead 
and iron' ore ace plenty in ihe hilli; fait fpnngs are 
imiunjerable; and 00 foil is better adapted to the cul- 
inr« oE tobacco, flux, and cotton, than that of the 
Ohio. 

'. '> Stcondj The CQUptry is well watered by feveral 
navigable rivers, communicating with each other; by 
■v^ict^ aAd 3 fbort land carriage, the produce of the 
landsofttieOlvo can, even now {in the year 1772) be 
fent cheaper to the fea-port town of Alexandria, on the 
river Fotowmack in Virginia (where General Brad- 
dock.'s tranfports landed his troops,) than any kind 
ofmerchandizcisfcnt from Northampton to London. 
■ R3 "Third,. 
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" Third, The Hver OHfo i^"kt allTeafori* of the 
year, navigable with large feoatt^Wke the weft Coun- 
try barges, rowed only by four orfive men; and from 
the month of February to April large ftiips may be 
buiit on the Ohio, and fent to fea laden with hemp^ 
iron, flax, filk, tobacco, cottoh, poC-r(h, &c. 

" Fourth, Flour, corn, beef, Ihip-plaiikj anrf other 
nfeful articles, can be fent dowti the ftrtam of (he 
Ohio 10 Weft-Florida, and from tl^hi:^ tt^ the Weft- 
India iflands, much cheaper, and id- b*Uer orderj 
than from New -York or Pniladelphia to thefe illands. 

*' Fifth, Hemp, tobacco; iron, ami fnch' bulky-ar* 
tides, may aJfo be fent down the ftream of theOhitj 
to the fea, and at leaft ^o per cent, cheaper- thaii 
ttefe articles Were ever carried by land carriage, of 
only 60 mileS, in Pennfylvania ; where waggonage it 
cheaper than in any other part of North ^ A iti erica. 

"Sixth, The-expenc'e'df tranfpoi^ing Eiiropeaw 
manufeftories from the fea to the Ohio, will not bfc 
fomucbas is'noW paid, and muft ever tie paid, tfti 
great part of the counties of Pennfylvania, Virginia, 
and Maryland. Whenever the larmen or merchant^ 
of Ohio (hall properly underfiand the bufinefs of 
tranfportation,' they Will build fchooners, floops, 8cc. 
on the Ohio, fiiltable for the Weft- India,' or, EuroL 
pean markets; or, by having bla'»;k-WalnUr,'Cherry- 
iree, oak, &c. properly fawed for foreign markets; 
and formed into rafts, in the m^n'ner'lhat is now 
done by the fettlers near the upper parisbf Dela- 
ware river in Pennfylvania, and thereon flow theilr 
hemp, iron, tobacco, ic. anil prfccecd witii them ta 
New-Orleans. ' ' ■'■,':■ '^ ' "■ '' '' '' 

" It may not, perha^sV.b)! amif(,to,bbfe;fve'.-(ha^ 
large quantities of 'flour ard rftnde in'tlie difta'nt (weU 
tern) counties of I'ennfylvanU^.'and fent by an ej- 
teenfive land carriage to the City Of Philadelphia; and 
from thence (hipped to South-Carolina and to Eaft 
and Weft' Florida, the» being little Or'no wheat 
raifed 



raif«l in fhefe jirevinces. Tte Hvl*r Ohio ferns 
kindly defigned by nature is the ch'iniiel tliraugh 
which the two Floridas may be fupplied with flour, 
not only for their own tonfumption, but alfo for the 
carryin'g oti an extenfiTe commerce with Jamaica 
and tlie Spanifti fettlements in the Bay of Mesico, 
Millftones in ab\>ndaoce afe to be 6btaitie<l in tHc 
hills near the Ohio, and the country is every where 
well watered with large and'conftant fprings and 
flrcams, for grift and other mills. ' ' ' 

* " The paflage from Philadelphia to Penracok 
ij feldom made in lefs than a month, and fixty fhil'- 
lifigs fterling per ton freight (confiftingof fmteen bar- 
rels) is ufiially paid for flour, &c. thither. Boats 
carrying 800 or 1000 barrels of, flour, may go in 
about the fame time fromtheOhio (e»en from Pittf- 
burgh) as from Philadelphia to Pcnfacbla; and for 
half the above freight the Ohio merchants would be 
able to deliver flour, &C. there in mwch better ordet 
than from Philadelphia, and without incurring the 
flamageand delay of the fea, and charges of infur- 
ance, Sy-.'^sfrdm thence to, Penfacdla. 

" Thn \s riot ,mere ^eculatioyi; for it is t'taffl, 
that abdtit the year rjifi, there was a |;^eat fcarciiy 
ofptoviiibns afNVw-Orieans, and tW Frtnch fet- 
tlenTencs, at the Illinor^, fmall as they then were, fent 
thither in one winter, upwards of eight hundred thou- 
sand weight of flour." 

■ " I fhall now proceed to giire 3 brief actount of 
the federal riversand creeks which falf into the rivrfr 
Ohio. , ■ ■ ■■'.:.:■ 

" Canaivagy, whenralfed' by: freflies,' -is pEffTabk 
withfmall baitequjt, toalittlelaitrat its head; — froni 
'thfnce there is a portage of twfcnty miles' to lake 
Erie, at the momh of Jad^ghqite. The portage is 
feldom iifed, becaufeCanan-agy has fcarcely any iva- 
tcriri.itina'drjfcafoni' ■ ■ 

' ■ ■ " Bughaloona 
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*' Bujhalopns is not navigablrt but^is rctnariuible 
for cxtenlive meadows borJeiing upon it, 

" French Creek affords the iieareft pafiage to lake 
Erie. It Innavigable with I'm^U boats lo LcBeiif, 
Iiy a very crooked channel; the porlage thence to 
Frefquite, from an ailjoioiag peiiiiifula, is i $ mil<s. 
Thij i» the ufualrou'ie from Qnebccto Ohio. 

" Licking and Lacomic Creeks do not atford any 
navigation; but there is plenty of coals and flones 
for building in the liills which adjoin theti). 

" Toby's Creek is deep eaougb for baiteauK for a 
conGderable way up, thtuce by a fhort portage to thf 
weA branch of Sinquehannah, a good communica* 
lion is carried on between Ohio and the etflern pprts 
of Pennfylvania. 

" Moghiilbughkitu^ is paQablc alTo by flat bot- 
tom boats in the fame manner as Toby's Creek is to 
Sufquehannab, and from thence to all ihc fettlementl 
in Northumberland county, &c. in Pennfylvania. 

" Ki^ikeminetasis navigable in like manner as the 
preceding creeks, for, between 40 and jo miles,. an4 
good portages are found between Kiflikeoiinetas, Ju- 
aiatta, and Po|osYmack tiveri,— Coal and fait are 
difcov*rcd in the neighbourhood of ibele rivers. 

" MoBon^ahela is a large riyer, andat.its jifnc: 
tipn with the Allegheny rivcri fiands Fbh-Pitt. ji 
is deep, and gentle, and navigable with batteaux-and 
barges, beyond Red-Stone cri*k,and dill fartlier with 
lighter craft. At fifteen miles from its mouth is- 
Youghiogeny; this river is navigable with battcauz 
or barges, to the foot of Laurf l-inll. 
, " Beaver Creek has water, u;fficieiit for flat, liot- 
tocn boats.* At Kilhkujkes, (about ib miles up) 4r.e 
two branches of this crrek, whitli,fpread o'ppofiie 
ways; one interlocks with French Creek and Che- 
yige,— the other with MuJkingum and Cayahoga; 
©a this branch, about thirty-five nailes above ih» 
forks, 
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forks, are many 'falt-fprings. — Cayahoga is prlfti- 
cablc with canoes about* cwcftiy miles farther. 

" Miifeiiigum is a fine gen:le river, confined by 
high banks, which prevent iis floods from overflow- 
ing the furrounding land. It is ijo yards wide at 
its confluence with the Ohio, and navigable, wiih- 
oul any obftruiflions, by large batteauK or barges, 
to the Tliree Legs, and by fmafl ones to a little lake 

'■ From thence to Cayahoga (the triek-that leads 
to lake Erie) the Mufltingum is muddy, and not very 
fwift,'but no where obftniaed with falls or rifis. 
Here are fine uplands, cxtenltve meadows, oak and 
mulberry trees fit for fliip-bffilding, atwJ walnut,chef- 
nut,. and poplar trees, Uiitable for domeflic ferviccs. 
— Cavalioga fiiriiiflies the heft jiortage between Ohio 
and la'ke Erie; at its mouth itiswMeand deep enough 
to rfceive large floops from Hie lake. It witl hereafter 
be a place of great irtiportance, 

■■" MuOtiiignm, iti all its wide-extended branches, 
it furroundw by moft excellent land, and abounds 
tn fprin^^'imd coirveftiencies particularly adapted 
to frttleitirri!! remotcfrom fea navigations;— ^fuch as 
frfjr fpfiji^s,- 'coal, clay, aiid'free ftone.' 'In 1784 ii 
cpal fiiirtE ftppofite ;o Lamenijiicola moulh took fire; 
and continued hiitniiig' abotit twelve mbnrlis, biit 
treat' (luantities of co?! ffill remain in it. Near the 
faWe place are <*xcellcy: tvhetftoiics, and aTjoiit eight 
miles higher up the river, is f)lcnty of white and blue 
clay for njafs worWs and pottery. ■ ■ 
. ' '''Hotkhncltihg is navigable with 'lar^e flat bori 
iom'bof.ts between -ferehty ahdieighty r.iiks; it haa 
fiae meadows with High banks, whi.dfi feldom over-' 
flow'.'-Snd' rich dpISuds on its W.ifeiis--, Coal and 
quarries of free-ftone are found About rj miles u^ 

thji creek. ' ' ' " '" '■'' ' " 

■ - " Blg^Kalihawa falls into the Ohio upon its fouih- 

eafterii Sdc, and is io crinG'derabie a branch of this 

river, 
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river, that it may be mSftakeii for the Ohio itfelf by 
perfons aftiiidirg ii. It is (low for ten miles, to lit- 
tle broken hilli,— the low land is very rich, and of 
about the fame breadth, (from the pipe hills to the 
falls) a$ upon the Ohi<x After goi»g ten miles up 
Kanhawa, the land is hilly, and the water a little 
rapid for jo or 60 miles ftirther to the falls, yet bat- 
Icaiix or barges may be eafilv lowed thither. Thefe 
falls were formerly ihoiiKhtimpairublei but late dif- 
coveries have proved, that a waggon road may be 
made through the mountain, which occafioju the 
ftir», and that by a portage of a few miles onK, a 
commimiealion may be had between the waters of 
Great Kanhawa and Ohio, and ihofe of James rivet 
in Virginia. 

" Tottery lies npon the fouth-eaficm fide of tfie' 
Ohio, ami is navigable with batieaiix to the Ouafioio. 
mountains. Iris a long river, has few branches, and 
interlocks with Red Creek, 01 Clinche'f River (■« 
branch of the Cuttawa;) and has below the moun- 
.tains, efpecially for 15 miles froBi irs mouth, very. 
good laiid. Here is a perceptible difference 0/ cli- 
mate between ihe nbper aod.Diis patt pf Ohio. Here 
the large reed, tf( Carolina cane, f,ia\ys in plenty, 
even uponitlie upland, and th« winter is fo moderate 
as not to dcfti-oy it-. The fame moderation of cli- 
mate continues down Ohio, efpecially on the fouth- 
eaft fide, to the rapids, and thence on both fides of 
that river to the Miffiffippi- 

" Great Salt Lick Creek is remarkable for fine 
land, plenty of buffaloes, fall fpr'mgs, white clay, 
9i:d lime-ftone. Small boats may go to the croffiiig 
«f the war-path without any impciiiraent. Tlie fah 
fprings rcnHcr the walers unfil lor driuking, bitt the 
plenty of frefli fprings in iheir vicinity makes fuf- 
ficierit amends for this inconvenience, 

" Kentucky is larger than the preceding creek ; 

11 is fnrrounded with high clsy banks, fcrifle lands^ 

and 
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and larpe fait fprings; lis navigation is interrupted 
by fliOals, but paflable with (mail boats to the gap, 
where the war-path goes through the Oiialiotu 
mbuntains. , 

" Scioto is a lafge gentle river, borileretl with 
rich flats, or meadowE. ■ It overflows in tlte fpring, 
and then fpreads about half a mile, though when 
confined within its banks, it is fcarce a furlong wide. 
■ " If tt floods early, it feldom retires within its 
bank? in lefs than a month, and is not fordable fre- 
quently in lefs than two months. 
' "The Scioto, befides having a ^reat extent of 
moft excellent land on both fides of the river, is 
fitrniflied with fait, on an eafterti branch, and reil 
bole on Necunfia Skeintat. The ftream of Scioto is 
gentle and paflable, with large batieaiix or barges, 
for a confiderable way, and with fmaller boats near 
soo miles, to a portage of only four miles to ■ San- 
dufky. 

" Sandiifky is a confiderable river abounding in 
level land; its ftream gentle all the way to the month, 
where it is large enough to receive iloops. The 
northern Indians crofs Lake Erie here from ifland to 
ifland, land at Sandulky, and go by a direft path to , 
the Lower Shawanoe town, and thence to the gap of 
the Ouaiioro mountain, in their way to the Cutta- 
Wa country, 

" Little Mineami river is too fmall to navigate 
with batteaux. It has much fine land and feveral 
faltfptings; its high banks and gentle current pre- 
vent its much overflowing the furrouoding lands 
in freflies- 

. " Great Mineami, AiTereniet or Rocky river, has 
a very ftony channel ; a fwift dream, but no falls. 
It has feveral large branches, paflable with boats a 
great way; one extending weftward towards the 
Qiiiaghtena river, another towards a branch of Mi- 
ncami river [which runs into Lake Erie,) to which 
there 
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there is a portage, and a third has a portage to the 

weft branch of Sanduiky, befides Mad CreeK, (yherej 
the French formerly eftabliflied themfelves. . B-ifing 
ground, here and there a little (lony, begins in tfie 
northern part of the peiiinfiila, tietween the laies 
Erie, Huron, and JNlichigan, and extends acrofs liitlc 
JWineami river below the Forks, and fouthwardly 
along the Rocky river, to Ohio. 

" Buffaloe river falls into the Ohio on the eaftern 
■fideofii, at the diftance of 925 computed miles from 
Fort-Pitt. It is a very, confiderable branch of the 
Ohio; is 400 yards wide, navigable upwards of 150 
miles for batteaux or barges, of 30 feel long, five feet 
broad, and three fectdcep, carrying about feven tons, 
and can be navigated much farther with large ca- 
noes. The flream is moderate. The lands on both 
fides of the river are of a uioft luxuriant quality, for 
the produflion of Iiemp, flax, wheat, tobacco, Sec. 
They sre covered with a great variety of lofty and 
ufcful timber; as oak, hickory, mulberry, eliij, &c. 
Several perfons who have afcended this river fay, 
tiiat fakfprings, coal, lime, and free-ftone, Sic. are 
to be found in a variety of places, 

" The Wabafli is a beautiful river, with high and 
upright banki, lefs fubjeft . to overflow than any 
other river, (the Ohio excepted) in this partof Anae- 
rica. It dilcharges itfelf into the Ohio, one thou- 
fand and twenty-two miles bciow Fort-Pitt,, in lati- 
tude 37° +1'. — At its mouth it is 170 -yarjs wide; 
is navigable to Ouiataiion (412 miles), inthe fpring, 
fummer, and autumn, with batteaux or barges, 
drawing about three feet water. From ihence, or 
account of a rocky bottom, and fhoal water, large 
canoei are cliiefiy employed, except when the river 
is fwelied with rains, at which time it may be af- 
cended with boats, fuch as 1 have jufl defcribed, 
■(J97 miles further) to the Miami carrying place, 
which is nine miles from the Miami village, and 
Ibis 
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tbis is Ctiiated on t river of the fame name, that 
runs into the fouth-fouth-wcft part of Lake Eric— • 
The ftream of the Wabafli is generally gentle to 
Fort-Ouiatanon, and no where obftrutSec* with falls, 
but is by feveral rapids, both above and below that 
fort, fotnc of which are pretty conCderable. There 
is alfo a part of the river, for about three miles, and 
30 miles from the carrying place, where the chaanet 
13 fo narrow, that it is neceflarj' to make ufe of fel- 
ting poles infiead of oars. The land on this river 
is remarkably fertile, and feveral parts of it are na- . 
tural meadows, of great extent, covered with fine 
long grafs. The timber is large and high, and in 
fuch variety, that almoft all the uitFerent kinds grow- 
ing upon the Ohio and its branches (but with a 
greater proportion of black and white mulberry- 
trees) may be found here. — A filver mine has been 
difcovered about 28 miles above OuiaCanon, on the 
northern fide of the Wabafh, and probably oiliets 
may be found hereafter. The Wabath abound* 
with fait fprings, and any quantity of fait may be 
made from them, in the manner now done at the 
Saline in the Illinois country: — the hills are reple- 
nifhed with the beft coaJ, and there is plenty of lime 
and free flone, blue, yillow and white clay, foe 
glafs works and pottery. Two French fettlements 
are ellabliJhed on the Wabafti, called Poll Viocient 
andOviiatanon; thefirilis 1 Jo miles, and the other 
263 miles from its mouth. The former is on the 
caftern fide of the river, and confifts of 60 fettlers 
iand Ibeir families. They raife Indian corn, wheat, 
and tobacco of an extraordinary good quality, fu- 
perior, it is faid, to that produced in Virginia. 
They have a fine breed of horfes (brought originally 
by <he Indians from the Spanifh fettlements on the 
wcftern fide of the river Miffiffippi), and large Rocks 
of fwine and black caiile. The fettlers deal with 
ihe natives for furs and deer ikins, to the amount of 
S about 
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about ;ooo1. annually. Hemp of a good textun 
grows fpontaneoudy ia the low lands of the Wabalb, 
as do grapes in the greateft abundance, having a 
black, chin Ikln, and of which the inhabitants to the 
autumn make a f^fficient quamity (for their owa 
confumption) of well-tafted red-wine. Hops, lar^e 
and good are found in many places, and the lands are 
pariicularly adapted to the culture of rice. Ail 
European fruits; — apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
currants, gootberries, melons, &c. thrive well, botli 
here and in the country bordering on the river 
Ohio. 

"Ouiatanon is a fmall ftockaded f(Wt ontheweft- 
«rn fide of the Wabafh, in which about a dozen fa- 
mihes rcfide. The neighbouring Indians are the 
Kickapoos, Mufquitons, Pyankifliaws, and a princi- 
pal part of the Ouiatanons. The whole of thefeiribes 
conCfl, it is fuppofcd, of about one ihoufand war- 
riors. The fertility of foil, and diverfity of timber 
in this country, are the fame as in the vicinity of 
Poll Vincient. The annual amount of (kins and 
furs obtained at Ouiatanon is about 8000I. By the 
jiver Wabaftijthe inhabitants of Detroit move to tlie 
ibuthern parts ofOhioandihe Illinois country. Their 
rout is fay the Miami river to a carrying plat*, which, 
as before ftated, is nine miles to the Wabafli, wbea 
this river is raifrd with freflies; but at other feafons, 
the diltance ib from 18 to 30 miles, including the 
portage. The whole of the latter u througk a level 
country. Carts are ufually employed in tranfport- 
ing boats and merchandize from the Miami to the 
Wabafh river. 

" The Shawanoe river empties it-felf on the caftern 
fide of Ohio, about 95 miles fouthivardly of the 
Wabafli river. It is jjo yards wiuc at Its mouth, 
has been navigated 180 miles in battecux of the con- 
ftniiftion of thofe mentioned in the prece^ling aiticle, 
and from the depth of water, at thai JiUance from 
it« 
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il! mouth, it is prefumed, it may be nav'gated much 
further. The foil and timber of the lands upon 
ihii river are exaftly the fame as thoic upon Biif- 

" The Cherokee river dikharges ilfelf into the 
Ohio on the fame fide tliac the Shawanoe river does, 
That is, 13 miles belo^ or foutherly of it, snd 11 
miles above, or northerly of the place where Fort- 
MalTac formerlv flood, and 57 miles from the con- 
fluence of the Ohio with the river Mifliffippi. The 
Cherokee river has been navigated 900 miles from its 
mouth. At the diftance of 220 miles from thence, 
it widens from 400 yards, {its general width) to be- 
tween two and three miles, and continues this breadiU 
for near thirty miles farther. The whole of this dif- 
tance is called the Mufcle Shoals. Here the chan- 
nel is obflrufled with a juimber of Hlands, formed 
by trees and drifted wood, brought hither, at differ- 
ent feafons of the year, in frefhes and floods. In 
pafling thefe iilands, the middle of the widefl inter- 
mediate water is to be navjoated.as there it is deepeft. 
From the mouth of the Cherokee river to Mufcle . 
Shoals the current is moderate, and both the higli 
and iowlunds are rich, and abundantly covered with 
oaks, walnut, fugar-trees, hickory, &c. About 30o 
miles above thefe flioals is, what is called, the Whirl, 
or Suck, occaSoned, I imagine, by the high moun- 
tain, whidi lliere confines the river (fuppofed to be 
the Laurel mountain.) The Whirl, or Suck, con- 
tinues rapid for about three miles. Its width about 
fifty yards. Afceiiding the Cherokee river, and at 
about 100 miles from the Suck, and upon the fouth- 
eaflern fide of that river, is Highwafee river, Vaft 
trafls of level and rich land border on this river; but 
at a fmail diflance from it, the country it much bro- 
ken, and fome parts of it produce only pine trees. 
Forty miles higher up the Cherokee river, on the 
Borth-weftern fide, isClinche's river. It is ijo yards 
S i wide, 
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wide, and about fifty miles up it leverai families are 
fettled. From Clinche's to Tencfee river is one 
hundred miles. It conies in on the eaflern fide, 
and is 350 yards wide. About ten miles up this ri- 
ver 15 a CliT-rokee town, tailed Chota, and further 
lip, this brniich are feveral other Indian towns, pof- 
ftired by Indians, called, the Overhill Cherokees. 
The navigMtion of this branch is much interrupted 
by roLks, r.s is alfo the river called French Broad, 
which comes in:o the Cherokee river fifty miles 
above theTenefee, and on the fame fide. One hun- 
dred and fifty miles above French Broad is Long- 
Ifijnd, {three miles in length) and from thence Co the 
iburce of the Cherokee river is fixty miles, and the 
whole diftance is fo rocky as to be fcarcely. navi- 
gable with a canoe. 

" By the Cherokee river, the emigrants from the 
frontier counties of Virginia and North-Carolina, 
pafs to the fetilements in Weft-F!;)rida, upon the 
river MitTiffippi. They embark at Long-liland. 

" J will now proceed to give adcfcription of that 

Kart called the Illinois country, lying bettt-een the 
liSiflippi wefterly, the Illinois river northerly, the 
Wabafli eafterly, and the Ohio foutherly. 

" The land at the confluence, or fork of the rivers 
Mifliflippi and Ohio, is above twenty feet higher 
than the common furfece of thcfc rivers; yet fo con- 
fiderable are the fpring floods, that it is generally 
overflowed for abouc a. week, as are the lands for 
feveral miles back in the country.— The foil at tlie 
fork is coinpcfed of mud, earth, and fand, .icciimii- 
laied from the Ohio and MidifEppi rivers. It is ex. 
ceedingly fertile, and in its natural (late yields hemp, 
pea-vines, grafs, &c. and a great variety of trees, and 
in particular the afpen tree, of an imufiial height 
and thicknefs. 

" For 25 miles up the Mifliflippi (from the Ohio) 

ihe count ry is rich, level, and welltiraberedi and 

then 
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♦hen feverai gentle riling grounds appear, which 
gradually diminifli at the diftance of beiweeen four 
and five milescaftwardfromthcriver. Fromthencc 
to Ihe Kafkalkias river is 65. miles. The country is 
a mixture of hills and- valliesj fome of the former are 
rocky and fieep; but they, as. well as the vallies, are 
ftiaded with fine oaks, hickory, walnut, afli, and 
mulberry trees, &c. Some of the high grounds af- 
ford mofl pleafani lituaiions for fettlements. Their 
elevated and airy pofitions, together with the great 
luxuriance of the foil, every where yielding plenty 
of grais, and ufeful plants, promife health,, and 
ample returns to induflrious fet tiers,. 

" Many quarries of lime, frce-tionc, and marbla, 
have been difcovered in this part of the country, 

" Scvecalcreeka and rivers fall into the MiflilTippi, 
ill the above diftance {of 6; miles), but no remark- 
able ones, except the rivers ii'Vafe and Kaikalkias: 
the former is navigable for baticaux about 60, and 
the latter for about : ;o miles. Both thefe rivers run 
through a rich country, abounding in extenfive, na» 
tural meadows, and numberlefs herds of buffaloe, 
deer, &C. 

" The high grounds, juft mentioned', continue- 
along the eafiern fide of the KalkaOtias river, at a 
fmall diflanee from it, for the fpace of five miles and 
a half, to the Kalkafkias village; then they incline 
more towards that river, aiid run nearly parallel with 
the eaflem bank of the MilTinippj, at the diflanee of 
about three miles in fome parts, and four miles in 
other parts fi-om it. Thefe are principally com- 
pofed of lime and free-Hone, and from 100. to ijg 
feet high, divided in feverai places by deep cavities, 
through which many fmall rivulets pafs before they 
fell into the MiflilTippi, The (ides of thefe hills, 
fronting this river, are in many places perpendicu- 
lar, and appear like folid pieces of ftoiie mafonry, 
•f various coleurs, figures, and llzes. 

S3 " Th« 
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" Tlie low land between the hills and ihe Mif- 
fiflippi begins on the north fide of the Kaikaikias 
river, and continues for three miles above ibe rivet 
Mifouri, where a high ridge ternvinaics it, and forms 
the eaflern bank of the MilSfSppi. This interval 
land is level, has few trees, and is of a very rich foil, 
yielding lliriibs and moft fragrant flowers, which, 
added to the number and extent of meadows and 
ponds difperfed through this charming valley, ren- 
der it exceedinjly beautiful and agreeable. 

" In this vale (land the following villages, viz. 
Kaikaikias, which, as already mentioned, is five miles 
and a half up a river of the fame name, running 
northerly and foiitherly. Ttiij village contains 8a 
houfes, many of them well built— feveral of (tone, 
with gardens and large lots adjoining. It confifts of 
about 500 white inhabitants, and between four and 
five hundred negroes. The former have large flocks 
of black cattle, fwine, &c. 

" Three miles northerly "0 f Kalkafkias, is a village 
of Illinois Indians (of the Kaikaikias tribe) contain- 
ing about zioperfons and 60 warriors. They were 
formerly brave and warlike, but are degenerated into 
a drunken and debauched tribe, and fo indolent, 
as fcarcely to procure a fufficiency of Ikins and furs 
to barter for clothing. 

" Nine miles further northward than the laft men* 
(ioned village, is another, called La Prairie du Ro- 
ther, or the Rock Meadows. It confifts of one huB- 
dred white inhabitants, and eighty negroes, 

" Three miles northerly of this place, on- the 
banks of the Miffillippi, flood Fort-Chartres. It 
was abandoned in the year 1 772, as it was rendered 
untenable by the con'ftant wafliings of the Rivec 
Miffiflippi in high floods.— The village of Fort- 
Chartres, a little foulhward of the fort, contained fo 
few inhabitants as not to deferve my notice. 

," Oae Diile higher up the MiffiSipp" 'h^n Fort- 
Cbartces, 
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Chartres, is a village fettled by 170 warriors of the 
Piorias and Mitchigamias (two other tribes of the 
Illinois Indians). They arc as idle and debaudied 
as the tribe of Kajkalkias which I have jult de- 
fer! bed. 

" Four miles higher than the preceding village, 
is St. Philip's. It was formerly inhabited by about 
a dozen families, but at prefenl is polTeffed oaiy by 
(wo or three. The others have retired to the weft- 
ern fide of the Miffiflippi. 

" Forty-five miles further northwards than St, 
Philip's (and one mile up a fmaU river on the fouth- 
crn fide of it) itands the village of Cahokia. It has 
CO houfes, many of them well built, and 300 inha- 
bitants, poflefling 80 negroes, and large flocks of ■ 
black cattle, fwine, &c. 

" Four miles above Cahokia, on the weflern or" 
Spanifhfideof the MilClIippi, flands the village of 
St. Louis, on a high piece of ground. It is the 
moll healthy and pleafurablefituation of any known, 
in this part of the country. Here the Spanifh com- 
mandant and the principsl Indian traders refidej 
who, by conciliating the affeilions of the ualives, 
have drawn all the Indian trade of the Mifouri, 
part of that of the MiffifEppi (northwards) and of the 
tribes of Indians refiding near the Ouifconfing and 
Illinois rivers, to this village. In St. Louii are no- 
houfes, moftly built of ftone. They are large, and 
commodious. This village has 800 inhabitants, 
chiefly French; — fome of them have had a liberal 
educaUon, are polite, and hofpicable. They have- 
about 150 negroes, and large Hocks of black cat- 
tle. Sec. 

*' Twelve miles below, or foutherly of Fort-Char- 
tres, on the weliern bank of the Miffiaippi, and 
nearly oppofite to the village of Kalkafkias, is the- 
village of St. Genevieve, or Miffire. It contains up- 
wards of 100 houfes, and 460 iahabitaats, bclide» 
negroes. 
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negroes. This and St. Louis areall the villages that 

arc upon the weftern or Spanifli fide of the Mif- 

*' FbuMTiiles below St. Genevieve, (on the weft- 
em bank of the Mifliffippi,) at the mouth of a creek, 
is a hamlet, called the Saline. Here all the fait is 
made which is iifed in the Illinois country, from a 
lalt fpring that is at this place. 

"■ In the fevcral villages on the Miffiffippi, which 
I'have juft defcribed, there were, fo long ago as the 
year 1771, twelve hundred. and feventy-three fen- 
cible men. 

" The ridge which forms the eaBern bank of the 
Mifliffippi^ above the Mtfouri river, continues north- 
erly t« the Illinois river, and then direfts its courfe 
along the eaftern (ide of that river for about 230 
miles, when it declines in gentle (lopes, and ends ill 
extenfive rich favannabs. On the top of this ridge, 
at the mouth of the Illinois river, is. an agreeable 
and commanding fituation for a fort, and though 
the ridge is high and fleep (about 130 feet high), and 
rather difficult to afcend, yet when afcended, it 
affords a moft dclightfiil profpeft.— The Mifliffippi 
is diftinftly feen from its fummit for more tha» 
twenty miles, as are the beautiful meanderings of 
the Illinois river for many leagues ; — next a level, 
fruitful meadow prefents iikli; of at leafl one hun- 
dred miles in circuit on the weftern fide of the Mif- 
fiffippi, watered by feveral lakes, and fhaded by 
iiiiall groves or copfes nf trees, fcactered in different 
parts of it, and then the eye with rapture furveys, 
as well the high lands bordering upon the river Mj- 
fouri, as thofeatagreaierdiflanceuplhe Miffiffippi. 
In fine, this charming ridge is covered with excel- 
lAnt grafs, large oak, walnut-trees, &.c. and at the 
diliance of about nine miles from the Milhffippi, up 
Ihe Jilinois river, are feen many large favannahs, or 
Beaduws, abounding in buffaloe, deer, Sec. 



" In afcending the Mifliffippi, Cape au Gres par- 
ticularly attracted piy attention. It is about eight 
leagues above the Illinois river, on the eaftero fide 
of the Mifliffippi, and continues above five leagues 
on that river. There is a gradual defcent batli to 
delighted meadows, and to beautiful and fertile up- 
lands, watered by feveral rivtileis, which fall into 
the Illinois river, between thiny and forty miles from 
ils entrance into the Mifliffiopi, and into the latter 
at Cape au Gres. The diftaoce from the Mifliflippi 
to the River Illinois acrofs the country, is leflened or 
increafed, according to thd u-indiugs of the former" 
river;— the fraallcft diftance is at Cape au Gres, and 
there it is between four and five miles. The lands 
in this intermediate fpace between the above two 
rivers are rich, almoft beyond parallel, covered with 
krgt oaks, wnlnut, &c. and not a fione is to be feen 
except upon the (ides of the river. It is even ac- 
knowledged by the French inhabitants, that if fet- 
tlements were only begun at Cape au Ores, thofe 
upon the Spanifh fide of the Miffiffippi would bo 
abandoned, as the former would excite a conftant 
fucceflion of fettlers, and intercept all the trade of 
the upper Mifliflippi. 

"The Illinois river furniBies a communication 
with Lake Michigan, by the Chicago river, and by 
two portages between the latter and the Illinois river; 
the longetl of which does not euceed four miles. 

" The Illinois country is in genera! of a fiiperior 
foil to any other part of' North America that I liave 
feen. It produces fine oak, hickory, cedar, mul- 
berry-trees, &c. fome <!ying roots and medicinal 
plants; — hops and excellent wild grapes, and in the 
year 1769, one hundred and ten hogflieads of weil- 
taftcd and ftrong wine were made by the French 
fettlers from thefe grapes,— a large quantity of fugar 
is alfo annually made from the jnice of the maple- 
tree; and as the miilberry-trees are long and nume- 
rous, 



roiis, I prefume the making of fi!k will employ tfir 
attention and induftry of the fettlers, when the 
countnr is more fully inhabited than it is at prcfentv 
and efpecially as the winters are much more mode- 
rate, and favourable for the breed of filk worms,, 
than they arc in many of the fea-coaft provinces, — 
Indigo may likewifc befuccefsfuily cultifated (but 
not more than two cuttings in a year); wheat, pea;, 
and Indian corn thrive well, as does every fort of 
grain and piilfe, that '» produced in any of the old' 
colonies. Great quantities of tobacco are alfo vearlr 
raifed by the inhabitants of the Illinois, bo'th for 
their own confumption, and that of the Indians;' 
but little has hitherto been exported to Europe. 
Hemp grows fpontaneoufly, and is of a-good^ren- 
tiire; its common height U to feet, and its thicfuiefs 
three inches (the latler reckoned witiiin about afoof 
of the root), and with litiic labonr any qaantity" 
may be cultivated, F!as feed has hitherto been only 
raifcd in fmail quantities. There has however been' 
enough produced to (hew t4i,it it may be fown to the- 
greateft advantage. Apples, pears, peaches, and all- 
other European fruits, fucceed admirably. Iron, 
copper, and lead mines, as alfo fait fprings, have- 
been diicovered in different parts of this territory. 
The two latter are worked on the Spaniih fide of the 
Mifliffippi, with coufiderable advantage to their' 
owners. There is plenty of fifii in the rivers, par- 
ticulariy rat, carp, and perch, of an uncommon 
fize, — Savannahs, or natural meadows, are both nu- 
merous and extenfive; yielding e;(cellent grafs, and 
feeding great herds of bulfcloe, deer, &c. — Ducks, 
teal, geeie, fwans, cranes, pelicans, turkeys, phea- 
fents, partridges, &c. fuch as are feen in the fea- 
coaft colonies, are in the greateft variety and abun- 
dance, — In Ihort, every thing that a reafonable mind 
can defire is to be found, or may, with little pains,. 
be produced bcce- 

** Niagara 
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*' Niagara fort is a moft important poft. It fe- 
juresagreaterntimberof communications through 
a larger country than probably any other pafs in io* 
terior America; — it ftaods at the entrance of a ftrait, 
by which lake Ontario is joined to lake Erie, and 
the latter is conne^ed with the three great lakes, 
Huron, Michegan, and Superior. Abotit nine miles 
above Fort Niagara the carrying place begins. It is 
occafioned by the ftopendous catarait of that name. 
Xhequantity of water which tumbles over this fell Is 
unparalleled in America; its heighth is not lefsthan 
1 37 feet. This fall would interrupt the communi- 
cation between the lakes Ontario and Erie, if a road 
was not made up the hilly country that borders upon 
the ftrait. This road extends to a fmall poft eigh- 
teen miles from Fort Niagara. Here tlie traveller 
embarks inabatteau or canoe, and proceeds eigh- 
teen miles to a fmall fort at Lake Erie. It may b« 
proper alfo to add, that at the end of the firll tvf'o 
miles, in the lafl-mentioned diitr^nce of 18 milej, 
the ftream ot the river is divided by a large iJland, 
above nine miles in length ; and at the upper end of 
it, about a mile from Lake Erie, are three or four 
iHands, not far from each other; — thefe ifhnds, by 
Interrupting and confining the waters difcharged 
from the lake, greatly increafe the rapidity of the 
flream ; which indeed is fo violent, that the iliffeft 
ga!e is fcarcely fufficicnt to enable a large velTci to 
Hem it ; but it is fuccefsftilly relifled in fmall batteaux 
or canoes, that are rowed near the ihore. 

"Lake Erie is about 22 S_ miles in length, and 
upon a medium aboHt 40 miles in breadth. It af- 
fords a good navigation for (hipping of any burthen. 
The coaft, on both fides of the lake, is generally fa- 
vourable for the palTage of battesux and canoes. Its 
banks in many places have a flat fajidy fliore, parti- 
cularly to the eaftward of the peninfiila called Loug- 
Point, which extends into the lake, in a foulh-ean- 
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ern direflion, for upwards of i8 miles, and is more 
ilianfive miles wide in the broadefl part; but the 
ifthumus, by which itjo'ms the continent, is fcareely 
two hundred yards wide. The peninfula is com- 
pofed of fand, and is very convenient to bau! boats 
out of the furf upon (as is almoft every other part 
of the fiiore) when the lake is too rough for rowing 
or failing; yet there areforoe places where, in boifter- 
ous weather, (on account of their great perpendicu- 
lar height,) it would be dangerous to approach, and 
jmpoffible to land. Mod of thefe places are marked 
in my map with the letter X. 

" Lake Erie has a great variety of fine fifh, fuch 
as ftnrgeon, eel, white fifh, trout, perch. Sec. 

" The country, northward of this lake, is in many 
parts fwelled with moderate hills, but no hi^hmous- 
tains. The climate is temperate, and the air health- 
ful. The lands are well timbered (but cot generally 
fo rich as thofe upon the fouthern fide of the lake), 
and for a conliderable diftance from it, and for fe- 
veral mites eafiward of Cayahoga river, they appear 
quite level and extremely fertile; and except where 
ejitenfive favannahs, or natural meadowt intervene, 
are covered with large oaks, walnut, nfh, hickory, 
mulbcrnr, faflafras, &c. &c. and produce a great va- 
riety of^ fhrubs and medicinal roots. — Here alfo is 
great plenty of buffaloe,deer, turkies, partridges, &c. 

" Fort Detroit is of an oblong figure, built with 
ftockades, and advantageoufly iituated, with one 
entire fide commanding the river, called Detroit. 
This fort is near a mile in circumference, and en - 
clofes about one hundred ho\ifes, built in a regular 
manner, with parallel flreets, crofTing each other at 
right angles. Its fituaiion is delightful, and in the 
centre of a plcafant, fruitful country. 

" The ftrait St, Clair (commonly called the De- 
troit river) is at its entrance more than three miles 
wide, but in afteiiding it, Jtt width perceptibly di- 
minifhes. 



•Tnlnilhes, (o that oppofite to the fort (wliiah is 18 
niiles from LakcErie) it does not exceed lialf a mi!« 
io width. From thence to Lake St. Clair it widens to 
more than a mile. Thechaimel of the ftrait is gentle 
and wide, and deep enough for ihipping of great 
burden,although it is incommoded by feverai iflandi, 
one of which is more than feven miles in length. 
Thefe iflandsareofafertile foil, and from their fitua- 
tion afford a very agreeable appearance. For eight 
miles below, and the fame diftance above Fort De- 
troit, on both fides of the river, the^ountry is divided 
into regularand well-cultivated plaotations,and from 
the contiguity of the farmers' hoiifes to each other, 
they appear as two long extended villages. The hi- 
habitaiTts, who are momy French, are about 2000 in 
number, 500 of whom are as good markfmen, and 
as well acciiftomcd to the woods, as the Indian na- 
tives themfelves. They raife large (locks of black 
cattle, and great quantities of corn, wrhich they grind 
by wind-mills and manufaAure into excellent Sour, 
The chief trade of Detroit confifts in a barter of 
coarfe European goods with the natives for furs, deer 
ikins, tallow, ic. ic. 

" The rout from Lake St. Clair toLake Huron ts 
upa ftrait or river, about 4.00 yards wide. This river 
derives itfelf from Lake Huron, and at the diftance of 
33 miles lofes itfelf in Lake St.Claii. It is in general 
rapid, but parti cu la riy-fo near itsfource: its channel, 
and alfo that of Lake St. Clair, are fufficiently deep for 
(liipping of a very considerable burthen. This ftrait 
has feverai mouths, and the lands lying between them 
are fine meadows. The country on both fides of it, 
for ij miles, hasa very level appearance, l>ut from 
chence to Lake Huron it is in many places broken, 
and covered with white pines, oaks, maple, birch, 
jiud beech," 
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Thaugkts on the Dura/ioa of the American Co 

M. HERE is a greater probability that the duratidn 
of ihc American commonwealth will be longer thao 
any empire that has hitherto exifted. Por it is a truth, 
univerfally admitted, that all the advantages which 
ever attended any of the monarchies in the old world, 
all center in the new, together with many others 
which they never enjoy. The four great empires, 
and the dominions of Charlemaign and the Turks, 
all rofe by conquefts — none by the arts of peace. On 
the contrary, the territory of the United States has 
been planted and reared by a onion of liberty, good 
conduft, and all the comforts of domeftic virtue. 

All the greater monarchies were formed by the 
conqueft of kingdoms, different in arts, manners, 
language, temper, or religion, from the conquerors^ . 
fo that the union, tliongh in fome cafes very ftrong, 
was never the real and intimate conneftion of the 
fame people; and this circumftance principally acce- 
lerated their ruin, and was abfoluielv the caufe of ie 
in fome. This will be very different in the Ameri- 
cans. They will, \a their greateil extent and popu- 
lation, be one and the fame people — the fame in lan- 
guage, religion, laws, manners, tempers and purfuitsj 
for the fmall variation in fome difirifts, owing to the 
fcttlement of Germans, is an exception fo very flight, 
that in a few ages it will be unknown. 

The Aflyrian and Roman empires were of very- 
flow growth, and therefore lafted the longeft; but ftill 
their increafe was by conqueft, and the union of dif- 
fonant parts. ThePcrfian and Macedonian monar- 
chies were foon founded and prefently overiurnedj 
the former not laftjng fo long as the Aflyrian, nor a 
fixth of.the duration of the Roman ; and as lo the 
Macedonian, it lifted but fix years. This advantage 
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of a- flow growth is Rrong in favour of the Ameri- 
cans; die wonderful increafe of their numbers is the 
natural effeft of plenty of land, a good climate, and 
a mild and beneficent government, in which cor- 
ruption and (yranny are wholly unknown. Some 
centuries are already paft fiiice their firil fettlcment, 
and many more wil! pafs before their power appears 
in its full fplendour; but the quicknefs of a growth 
thai is entirely natural will carry with it no marts of 
-decay, beihgentirdy different from ironarchieifound- 
ed by force of arms. The Roman empire perifiied 
by the hands of northern barbarians, whom the maf- 
ttrs of the world difdained to conquer: it wlli not be 
fo with the Americans; they fpread gradually over 
the whole continent, infomuch that two hundred 
years hence there probably will be nobody but them- 
felves in the whole northern continent: from whence 
therefore (hould their Goths and Vandals come ? Nor 
can they ever have any thing to fear from ihefouth; 
firll, becaufe that country will never be populous, 
owing to the poiTellioH of mines: fecondly, there 
are fevcral nations and languages planted and re- 
mLiiiiingin it; thirdly, the mofi confiderable part of 
it lies in the torrid zone; a region that never yet feuE 
forth nations of conquerors. 

In extent the habitable parts of North-America 
exceed that of any of the four empires, and confe- 
quenily can feed and maintain a people much more 
numerous than the AlTyrians or the Romans. The 
fitiiation of the region is fo advantageous that il 
leaves nothing to be willied for; it can have no 
neighbours from whom there isapoffibiiity of attack 
or moleftation; it will poflefi all ihefoiid advantage* 
of the Chinefe empire, without the fatal neighbour- 
hood of the Tartars. 

It will have further the fingular felicity of all the. 

advantages of an ifland, that is, a freedom from tlic 

attacks of others, and too many difficulties, with 

Ta too 



too great a diftance, to engage in enterprifes tint 
heretofore proved the niin of other monarchies. 

The foil, the climate, produftion, and face of the 
<ontinent,arc formed by nature for a mat) indepen- 
deii., and permanent government: fill it with people 
■who will of themfelves, of courfe, poiTcfs all forts of 
ma nil fa iSu res, and you will find it yielding every 
neceffary and convenience of life, Sncba vafl traft 
«f country, pofleffing fuch fingular advantages, be- 
coming inhabited by one people, fpeaking tne fame 
language, profeffing the fame religion, and having 
the fame manners;, attaining a population equal to 
that of the ^reateft empire ; fpriing from an aiflivc 
and indufirious nation, who have tranifufed into 
Ihcm their own induftryand fpirit, and fee n them 
worthy of their original; inhabiting a foil not rfan- 
gtroully fertile, nnr a clime generally conducive to 
cfftminncy; accuftomed to commerce; fuch a peo- 
ple mnfl found 3 commonuealth as indiffbluble ai 
liiiinaniiy will allow. Suffice it for England, that 
Hie will have been the origin of a commonwealth, 
greater and more durable thananyformermonarchy; 
tfiaChcr langaageandher manners will flourifliamong 
a people who will one day become a fplendid fpcc- 
racle in the vaft eye of the univerfe. This flattering 
ideaof immortaliiy no other nation can hope to at- 

Anii here let me make an obfervation thai Qiotild 
animate tlie authors in the Englifli language with an 
ardour that cannot be infufed into thole of any other 
iiaiion; it is the pleaC-ng idea of living among fo 
great a people, throuuh almoit a per])etiiily of fame, 
and under almoft an imjiotEbilitjr of becoming, like 
the Giee!-: and Latin tongnes, ilead; knownonly liy 
the Ifarnrd. — Iiictesfing time will bring increafing 
readers, until their names become repeated with 
pleafure by above an liuiidrcii millions of people 1 

......Gooslo 
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Afiaie of lie Commercial latercsuife betmim ike United 
Stole! 6f America and Foreign Nation,, bitten w 
tie Month rf June, 179a. By Tliomai Jefferjon, Ef<^ 
Secretary of State to thefaid United States, 

The coumries with which the United States have 
had their chief commercial intercourfe, are Spain, 
Portugal, France, Great- Britain, the United Ne- 
therlandi, Dennnark, and Sweden, and iheir Ame- 
rican polTeffions; and the articles of export whicli 
coiiftitute the bafia of that commerce, with their re- 
Ipeitive amounts, are — 
Bread (luff, that is to fay, bread-grains, 

meals, and bread, to the annual a- Dols. 

mount of •-- - - .. - ^,649,887 

, Tobacco - - 4,3+9,567 

Kice i,7SJ.79S 

Wood - - - - - - - - - - 1,263,534. 

Salted fifli 941,696 

Pot and pearl alb • - - - . - - 839,093 
Salted meats -.-..--- 599,130. 

Indigo - - - 537,379- 

Horfcs and mules - - - . , . 339,755 

Wbalcoil. - cjiiSgt 

Flax feed 236,07s 

Tar, pitch, and turpentine - . . . 217,177, 

Live provifions i37>743 

Ships 

Foreign goods - - - - - - - 620,37^ 

To defend to articles of fmaller value than thefc, 
would lead into a minateners of detail neither ne- 
ceflary nor ufeftil to the prcfent objeS. 

The proportions of our exports, which go la the 
nations before mentioned, and to their dominions, 
rcfpcftively, arc as follows; 
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Do'iS. 

To Spain anti its dominions - - - 1,005,90? 

Portugal and its dominions - - - 1,283,46a 

France and its dominions ... 4,698,735 

Gceat-Briiain and its dominions - - 9,363,416 

The U.Netherlands and their dominions 1,963,880 

Denmark and its dominions - - - 224,41 j 

Sweden and its dominions ... 47,240 

Our Imports from the feme countries are — 
Spain and its dominions .... 335,110 

Tortngal and its dominions - - - . 595,763 
Prance and itsdominions .... 2,068,348 
Greai-Eritain and its dominions - - 15,185,428 
United Netherlands and their dominions 1,172,693 
Denmark and itsdominions - - -. - 35^,394 
Sweden and its dominions .... 14,32; 

Tliefe imports confift mofily of articles on which 
Induftry has been exhaufted. 

Oai navigation, depending on the fame com- 
raercc, will appear by the following ftatement of 
the tonnage of our own veflels, entering into out 
port), from thofe feveral nations and their pof- 
fefSons, in one year, that is to fay, fromOdober, 
1789, to September, 1790, inclufive, as follow;: 

Tons. 

^P^'" , ^9.69! 

yoriiigal ...-...-. 23,576 
France ......... 116,410 

Great-Britain ........ 43,58.0 

United Netherlands 58,858 

Denmark ....... 14,65; 

Sweden -- 7;p 

Of oiir commercial objefls, Spain receives h- 
vourably our bread fluff, faked fiih, wood, fhips, 
tar, pitch, and turpentine. On our meals, how- 
•ver, as well as on thofe of other foreign countries, 
when re-exi»rted to their coloaics, they have lately- 
impofed 
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impofed duties of from half a dollar to two ddlara 
the barrel, the duties b?iiig fo proportiooed to the 
current price of theic owu tiojjr, as that both toge- 
ther are to make tlie coaitant fum of nine dollar 
per barrel. 

Tliey do not difcourage our rice, pot and pear! 
alh, failed provifions, or whale otl: buiihefe articles 
being to fmall demand at ttifi^markets, are carried 
thither but in a fmall degree ^^ffieir demand for 
rice, however, is increafing. Neither tobacco nor 
indigo are received there. Our commerce is per- 
mitted with their Canary Ulanda^ under the fame' 

Themfelves and their colonies are the aftual con- 

fumers of what the)' receive from us. 

Our navigation is free with the kingdom of Spain ;. 

foreign goods being received, there in our (hips, oa 

the fame conditions as iC carried in their own, or in 

the vefTels of the country of which fuch goods are 

the manufaiflure or produce- 
Portugal receives favourably our grain and bread, 

faked filh and other tailed provilioas,. wood, tar, 

pitch, and turpentine. 

For flax-feed, pot and pear! a(h, tSough not dif- 

couraged, there is little demand. 

Our fhips pay 20 per cent, on being fold to their 

fubjefts, and arc then free bottoms. 



their own, or any others; that is to iay, on general 
dutiesof from- twenty to twenty-eight per cent, and 
confequently our navigation unobliruaed by them. 
Tobacco, rice, and meals, are prohibited. 

Themfelves and their colonies confumc what they 
receive from us. 

Thefe regulations extend to the Azores, Madeira, 
and the Cape de Verd Iflanda, except that in ihefc 
aieals and rice are received freely. 

Fraacr 
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France receives favourably our bread fluff, rtcc, 
wood, pot and pearl allies. 

A duty of five fous the kental, or neariy four 
and a halt cents, is paid on our tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine. Our whale oil pays TiK livres the kental, 
and are the only foreign whale oils admitted. Our 
indigo pays five livres on the kenlal; their own, two 
and an half; but a difference of quality, ftil! more 
than a difference of duly, prevents its feeking that 
market. 

Salted beef is received freely for re-exportation, 
bur if for home confumption, it pays five livres the 
kental. Other failed provilions pay that duty in all 
cafes, and failed fifti is made lately to pay the prohi- 
bitory one of twenty livres in the kental. 

Our fliips are free to carry thither all foreign goods 
which may be carried in their own or any other 
velTels, except tobaccoes not of our own growth; 
and they participate with iheir's the cxctulive car- 
riage of our whale oils and tobaccoes. 

During their former government, our tobacco was 
under a monopoly, but paid no duties ; and our fliips 
were freely fold in their ports, and converted into 
national bottoms. The firft National , AiTemhly 
took from our ihips this privilege; Iheyemaneipatea. 
tobacco from its monopoly, but fubjeited it to du- 
ties of eighteen livres fifteen fous the kental, carried 
in their own vcfTels, and tweniy-five livres carried in 
ours, a difference more than equal to the freight of 
the article. 

They and their colonies confumc what they re- 
Great-Britain receives our pot and pearl afties 
free, while thofe of other nations pay a duty ef two 
(hillings and three pence the kental. There is an 
equal diftinftion in favour of our bar iron, of which 
article, however, we do not produce enough for our 
owjiufe. Woods -are free from us, whilflthey pay 
lotne 



iomt fmall doty from other countriM. 'Our tar and 

pitch pay iid. ftcrling the barrel; from other alien 
countries they pay abottt a penny and a third more, 

Oortobaccoj for their own confumpiion, pays 
IS. _3d..ftwn7ig the pound, cuftom and excife, bc- 
fides heavy eitpences of colleftion. And rice, in the 
fame cafe, pays 7s. 4d. fterling the hundred weiglit; 
which rendering it too dear as nn article of common 
food, it is confequently ufed in very fmall qtianlity. 

Our failed iifli, and other falted provilions, ex- 
cept bacon, are prohibited. Bacon and wliate oil 
are under prohibitory duties; foareour grains, meals, 
and brend, as lo internal confuniption, unlefs in 
times of fiieh fcarciCy as may raife tiie price of 
wheat to 50s. fterling the quarter, and other grains 
and meals in proportion. 

Our fliips, though purchafed and navigated by 
their own fubjefts, are not permitted lo be ufed, 
even in their trade with us. 

While the veffcls of odier nations are ftcured by 
fianding lan's, which cannot be altered b(!t by the 
concurrent will of the three branches of the Britiffl 
kgirtature, in carrying thither any produce or ma- 
nufatfture of the country to which they belong, 
which may be lawfully carried in any vcffels, ours, 
with the fame prohibition of what is foreign, are 
further prohibited by a ftandinglaw (12 Car. II. 28. 
§3) from carrying thither all and any of our own 
domeftic produflions and manufadtures. A fubfe- 
quent a&, iodeed, authorifed their executive to per- 
mit the carriage of our own produiftions in our own 
bottoms, at its fole difcreiion; and the pcrmiflion 
has been gtuen from vear to year by proclamation, 
but fubjeit every moment to be withdrawn on thai 
fiuglewrll, in which event our veffels having any 
thine; on board, ftand interdicted from tlie entry of 
all Briiifli ports. The difadvantage of a tenure 
which may be fo fuddenly difcontinued was experi- 
Euced 
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cnccd by our merchants on a late occafion, wHeii an" 
official notihc^tion thac this, law would be ftriftly 
enforced, gave them jull appreheniifins for the fate 
of iheir vefiels ami cargoes difpafched or diftined to 
the ports of Great- Britain. The miuifter of that 
court, indeed, frankly cxprefled his perfonal con- 
Viaion that the words of the order went farther than 
was intended, anil fo he afterwards officially inform- 
■ed ui; but the embarralTments of the inoment were 
real and great, and the potlibility of their renewal 
lays our commerce to that country under the fatne 
fpecies of difcouragement as to other countries where- 
it is regulated by a iingle iegifiator; and the diftinc- 
tion is too remarkable not to be-noticed, that our 
navigation is excliuled from the fecurity of fixed 
laws, while that fecuritv is given to the navigation 
of others. 

Our veflels pay their ports is. <)d. fterliiig per ton, 
light and iriniiy dues, more than is paid by Britiflr 
'flii;:;s, except in the port of London, where they 
pay the fame as Biiiifli. 

The greater part of what they receive from us ij 
re-exported to other countries, under the ufelels 
charges of an intermediate depofit and douiile voy- 
age. From tables publifhed in England, and coni- 
pofed, as is faid, from the books of their cuftom- 
houfes, it appears that of the indigo imported there 
in the years 177 j — 4 — 5, one third was re-exported; 
and from a document of authority, we learn that of 
the rice and tobacco imported there before the war, 
four-fifths were re-exported. We are aiTured, in- 
deed, that the quantities fent thither for re-exporia- 
tion fince the war, are confiderably diminifhed, yet 
iefs fo than rcafon and national intereft would dic- 
tate. The whole of our grain is rc-esported when 
wheat is below 50s. ihe quarter, and ofher grains in 
proportion. 

The United Netherlands prohibit our-picklcd beef 
and 
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Ttnd pork, tncals and bread of all forts, and lay a, 
probibiiory dmy on fpirits diflilkd fro:ti grain. 

All other of our prodinftioiis are received on va-. 
ried duties, which may be reckoned ou a medium at 
about three percent. 

They confurae but a fmall proportion of what 
they receive; therefidueis partly forwarded for con-, 
funnption in the inland parts of Europe, and partly 
,re-fhipped to other maritime countries. On the. - 
- latter proportion they intercept beiwaen us and ihc 
confumer fo much of the value as is abforbed by the 
charges attending an intermediate dcpofit. 

Foreign goods, except fome Eaft-Iudia articles, 
are received in veffels of any nation, 

Ourfliips may be fold and naiuraijied there with 
exceptions of one or two privileges, which fome- 
what JelTcn their value. 

Denmark lays confiderable duties on our tobacco 
and rice .carried in their own veJTeJs, and half as 
much more if carried in ours; but ihe exait amount 
,of thefe duties is not perfeflly known here. They 
lay fuch as amount to prohibitions on our indigo 
.am! corn. 

Sweden receives favourably our grains and meals, 
falted provifions, indigo, ami "-hale oil. 

They fubjeft our rice to duties of fi.^leeo mills 
the pound weight carried in their own veflels, and 
■of forty percent, additional on that, or 3a,4iomilis, 
c;arried' in ours ^r any others. Being thus rendered . 
too dear as an article of common food, little of it is 
•confumed with them'. They confume more of our 
■tobaccoes, which they take circuitoufly through 
Great -Britain, levying heavy duties on them alfo^ 
their duties of entry, town duties, and excife, being 
4 dols. 34 cents, the hundred weight, if carried m 
their own veflels, and of 40 per cent, on that addi- 
tional, if carried in our own or any other veflels. 

They prohibit altogether our bread, fifli, pot and 
pearl 
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pearl aflies, flax-feed, tar, pitch and turpentine, 
wood (except oak limber and mafts), and aHforeiga 
jnanufafiiircs. 

Undergo many reftrlftions an-i prohibitions, our 
navigation withthem is reduced almoft to nothing. 

With our neighbours, an order of things much 
harder prefenfs itfelf. 

Spain and Portugal refufe to thofe parts of Ame- 
rica which they govern, all direft intercourfe with 
any peot^e but themfelves. The commodities in 
mutual tiemand between them and their neighbours 
mud be carried to be exchanged in fome port of the 
dominant councry, and the tranfportation between 
that and the fubje^t llalc muft be in a domellic 
bottom. 

France, Viy a ftanding law, permits her Weft- 
India polTeilions to receive direftly our vegetables^ 
live provifions, horfes, wood, tar, pitch and turpen- 
tine, rice and maize, and prohibits our other bread 
fluff; but a fufpenfion of this prohibition having 
been left to the colonial legiflatures in times of fcar- 
dty, it was formerly fu^ended occafionally, but 
latterly without interruption. 

_Our frefli and failed provifions (except pork) arc 
received in their iflaiids under a duly of three colonial 
livres the kenlal, and our vefTels arc as free as their 
own to carry our commodities thither, and to bring 
away rum and molades. 

Great-Britain admits in her itlands our vegetables, 
live provifions, horfes, wood, tar, pitch and turpen- 
tine, rice and bread fluff, by a proclamation of her 
executive, limited always to tlve term of a year. 
S!ie prohibits our failed provifions: (tie does not 
permit our veflels to carry thither our own produce. 
Her veflels alone may take it from us, and bring in 
exchange, mm, molalTes, fugar, coffee, cocoa nuts, 

f'nger, and pimento. There are, indeed, fome 
eedoms in the iHand of Dombka, but under fuch 
circuoiftances 
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circumftances as to be little ufed by us. In the 
firitifli continental colonies, and in Newfoundland, 
all our produftions are prohibited, and oiir veflels 
forbidden to enter their porta; their governor* how- 
ever, in limes of diftrcfs, have power to permit a 
.temporary importation of certain articles in their 
own bottoms, but not in ours. 

Our citizens cannot refide as merchants or h&on 
within any of the Britifli plantations, this being ex- 
prefsly prohibited by the fame ftatuie of 12 Car. 11. 
C. 18. commonly called theNavigaiion Aft. 

In the Danilh American pofleffions, a duty of 
five per cent, is levied on our com, corn-meal, rice, 
tobacco, wood, falted iifli, indigo, horfes, mules, 
and Uve flock; and of ten per cent, on our flour, 
falted pork and beef, tar, pitch, and turpcniine. 

In the American iilafids of the United Nether- 
lands and Sweden, our vcdels and produce are re- 
ceived, fiibjcft to duties, not fo heavy as to have 
been complained of; but they are heavier in the 
Dutch pofleffions on the continent. 

To lum up thefe reftriftions, fo far as they arc 
.important: 

y?. I'l Europe— 

Our bread ftufF is at moft times under prohibitory 
duties in England, and confiderably dutied on ejc- 
ponation from Spain to her colonies. 

Our tobaccoes are heavily dutied in England, 
Sweden, and France, and prohibited In Spain and 
Tortugai, 

Our rice is heavily dutied in England and Sweden, 
and prohibited in Portugal. 

Our iifh and falted provifions are prohibited in 
■England, and under prohibitory duties in France. 

Our whale-oils are prohibited in England and Por- 
tugal. 

And our veflels arc denied naturaliiation in Eng- 
land, and of late in Frahce. 

U xd. In 
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All intercourfe is prohibited with the polTellioiK 
ef Spain and Portugal. 

Our failed providoos and fifli are prohibited b/ 

England. 

Our failed pork, and bread ftuff (except maize,) 
art received under temporary laws only, in the do- 
jninions of France, and our falted fifh pays .there * 
weighty duty. 

3d. In ike Aiiicle of Navigmlion. 

Our own carriage of our own tobacco is heavfljf 
dutied in Sn(£dcn, and htely in France. 

We can carry no article, not of our own produc- 
tion, to the Britifli ports in Europe. 

Nor even our own produce to her American 
pofiel&ons. 

Such being the reftriflions on the commerce and 
Tiavigiition of the United States, the queftion is, Iq 
what way they may bell be removed, modified, or 
Munterafled ? 

As to the commerce, two methods occur, i. By 
friendly arrangements with the feveral nations witb 
whom thefe reftriftions exift: or, 2d. By the fepa- 
rate ail of our own legiflaturcs for countervailing 
their effefls. 

There can be no doubt, but that of thefe two, 
friendly arrangement is the moft eligible. Inftead 
of embarra fling commerce under piles of regulating 
laws, duties, and prohibitions, could it be relieved 
from all its fhackles in nil parts of the world — could 
every country be employed in producing that which 
nature has befl 6tted ii to produce, and each be free 
to exchange with others mutual furplufles for mutual 
wants, tfie greateft mafs poflible would then be pro- 
duced of thofe things which contribute to human 
Kfe and human happinefs: the numbers of mankind 
would be increafed, and their condition bettered. 

WouW 
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Would even a fingle nation begin witii the United 
States this fyftem of free commeri^e, it would be 
advifable lo begin it with that nation; fince it is by 
one only that it can be extended toall. Where the 
circumftances of either party render it expedient to 
levy a revenue, by way of impofli on commerce, 
its freedom might be modifktl, in that particular, by 
mutual and equivalent nieafures, prrierving it entire 
in ali others. 

Some nation^, not' yet ripe for free commerce, iij 
all its CKtent, might ftill be willing to mollify its re- 
ftrirSions and regulations for us in proportion to the 
advantages- which an intercourfe with us might 
offer. Particularly they may concur with us in re- 
ciprocating the duties lo be levied on each fide, or 
in compenfaiing any excefs of duty, by equivalent 
advantages of another nature. Onr commerce is 
certainly of a charafter to entitle it to favour in moft 
eoiintries. The commodities we offer are either 
Heceflaries of life, or materials fir manufafture, or 
convenient fubjefl! of revenue; and wc take in ex- 
change, either manufaftures, when they have re- 
ceived the laft fijiith of art and induftry, or mere 
luxuries. Such cuftomers may reafonably expeft 
welcome, and friendly treatment at every markeii 
cuftomers too, whofe demands, increafing with iheir 
wealth and popub^n,.4nuft very ftiortly give full 
employment lo the .wlioTe-indufiry of^ny nation 
whatever, in any line of lupply they may get into 
the habit of calling for from it. 

But fliould any nation, contrary to our wiflies, 
fuppofe it may better find its advantages by continu- 
ing its fyftem of proh'rbitions duties, and regula- 
tions, it behoves us to protefl bur citizens, their 
commerce, and navigation, by counter-prohibhions, 
duties, and regulations alfo. Free commeri:e and 
navigation are not to be given in exchange for re- 
ftriiftions and vexations; nor are ihey like^ to pro- 
duce a relaxation of them. 

Ua Our 



Our navigation involves fti!l hi|her confidera*- 
tions. As a branch of iaduAry, it is valuable; but 
as a rcfource, efTential. 

Its value, as a branch of indufirVj is enhanced bjr 
the dependence of fo many other branches on it. In 
times of general peace it multiplies competitors for 
employment in tranfportation, and fo keeps that at 
Its proper level; and in times of war, that is to fay, 
when thoie nations who may be our principal car- 
riers, ihall be at warwith each other, if we have not 
within ourfelves the means of tranrportalion, our 
produce mufi be exported in belligerent velfels at 
the increafed expence of warfreight and infarance, 
and the articles which will not bear that, muft pcnfh 
on our hands. 

But it is a refource for defence that our navjgition 
will admit neither negleft nor forbearance. The 
poiitionandcircumilanccs of the United States leave 
themnothingtofreron their land-boafd, and nothing 
to defire beyond their prefent rijlrts. But on their 
fea- board, they are open to injury, and they have 
there, too, a commerce which muft be proteiJed. 
This can only be done by poBeffing a refpeflalilc 
body of citizen-feamen, and of artifts and eftablifh- 
ments in readinefs for fhip- building. 

Were the ocean, which is the common property 
of all, open to the induftry of .all, fo tfiat every per- 
fon and veiTe! ftiould bd free to take employment 
wherever it could be found, the United States would 
certainly not fet the example of appropriating to 
themfeives, exclufively, ai)y portion of the common 
ftock of occupation, Th^y would rely on the cn- 
terprife and aiSivity of their citizens for aiiue parti- 
cipation of the beneflts of the fe'ataring bufinefs,3nd 
for keepingthe marineclafs of citizens equal to their 
object. But if particular nations gralp at undue - 
fliares.aud more efpecially if they feize on the means 
of the Uuited States to convert them into aliment for 
tJieir own ftrength,and withdraw them entirely frotn 
the 



the fupport of thofe to whom they belong, defenfive 
aitd protefting meafures become neceflary on the 
part of the nation whofe marine refources are thus 
invaded, or it will be difurraed of its defence; its 
prodiiflions will lie at the mercy of the nation 
which has polTeired iifdf excliifively of the means of 
carrying them, aad its politics may be influenced 
by thofe who command its commerce. The carri- 
age of our own commodities, if once eftablifhed in 
another channel, cannot be refiimed in the moment 
wemaydefire. If we lofe the feamen and artifls 
whom it now occupies, we lofe the prelent means 
of marine defence, and time will be requifite to raife 
up others, when difgrace or lofles fliall bring home 
to our feelings theei'ior of having abandoned them. 
The materiatsformaintaimng.ogr due (hare of na- 
vigation are ours in abundance; and as te (he mode 
ofuiingthem, we. have only to adopt the principles 
of thofe who thus put us on. the defenUve, or others 
ejjiiivalent and better fitted to our circumftances. 

The. following principles beina; founded in reci- 
procity, appear perfeftly juftr ana to offer no caufc 
of complaint to any nation. 

lit. . Where a nation impofes high duties on our 
produftions, or prohibits ihem altogether, it may be 
proper for us to do the fame by theirs, firft burthcn- 
mg or excluding thofe produS ions wiiich they bring 
here in competition with our own of the fame kind; 
felefling next fuch manufactures as we take from, 
them in greateft quantity, and which at the fame 
time we could the fooneft furnifh to ourfelves, or ■ 
obtain from 6ther countries; impofing on them dit- - 
ties lighter at firit,bul heavier and heavier afterwardi-, 
as other channels of fupply open. Such duties hav- 
ing the effeft of indirect encouragement to domeflic 
manufaftures of the fame kind, may induce tlie 
manufaiturer to come himfelf into thofe ftatcs;. 
where cheaper fubfiltence, equal laws, and a vent 
of his wares, free of duty, may infure him tha 
U 3 liighei. 



hi|helt profits from his flcill and induflry. And 
here it would be in the power of t lie (late govern- 
ments to co-operate effentially, by opening the re- 
fourcM of encouragement which are under their 
conlroul, extending them liberally to artifts in thofe 
particular branches of .manufafture, for which their 
ibil, climate, population, and other circumftances 
have matured them, and foftering the precious efforts 
Snd progrefs of houfchold maniifafture, by fome pa- 
tronage fuited to the nature of its objefts, guided by 
the local informations they poflefs, and guarded 
againft abufe by their prefence and attentions. The 
oppreflions on our agriculture in foreign port* 
would thus be made the occaiion of relieving it from 
a dependence on the councils and conduft of others, 
and of promoting arts, manufaftures, and popula- 
tion, at home. 

2d. Where a nation refufes permiflion to our 
merchants and feftors to reiide within certain parts 
of their dominions, we may, if it fliould be thought 
expedient, refufe refidence to theirs in any and every 
part of ours, or modify their Iranfaflions. 

3. Where a nation refufes to receive in our vefTels 
any produftions but our own, we may refufe to re- 
ceive, in theirs, any but their own produftiont. 
The firfl and fecond claufes of the bill reported by 
the committee are well formed to etfeft this objeS. 

4th. Where a nation refufes to confider any veiTel 
as ours which has not been built within our territo- 
ries, we fliould refufe to coniidcr as theirs any vef- 
Jel not built within their territories. 

Jih. Where a nation refufes to otir vefTels the 
carriage even of our own produiSlions to certain. 
countries under their domination, we might refiife to 
theirs, of every defcription, the carriage of the fairte 
produfiions to the fame countries. Butasjuftice 
and good neighbourhood would diftate, that thofe 
who have no part in impofing the reflriflion on us, 
fhould not be tlic victims of meafurcs adopted to de- 
feat 
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feat its effeft, it may be proper to confine the re- 
ftriftion of veiTels owned or navigated by any ftib. 
jeifts of the fame dominant power, other than th« in- 
habitants of ilie country to which the faid produc- 
tions are to be carried. — And to prevent all incon- 
venience to the faid inhabitants, and to our owii, 
by too fudden a check on the means of tranfporta- 
tion, we may continue to admit the velTcIs marked 
for future exclufion, on an advanced tonnage, and 
forfucli length of time only, as may be fuppofed ne- 
ceflary 10 provide againft that inconvenience. 

The eftablifhmeiit of fome of ihefc principles by 
Great-Britain alone has already jofl us, in our com- 
merce with that country and its pofleiBons, between 
eight iind nine hundred veffels of near 40,000 tons 
burthen, according to ftatements from official mate- 
rials, in which they have confidence. This involves 
a proportional lofa of feamen, fliipwrights, and lliip- 
building, and is too fcrious a iofs to admit forbear^ 
ance of fome effeflual remedy. 

It is true we muft expert fame inconvenience 
in pradice, from the eftabliffiment of difcriminaiing 
duties. But in this, as in fo many other cafes, we 
are left lo choofe between two evils. Thefe iucon. 
venicnces are nothing when weighed againft the Iofs 
of wealth and Iofs of force, which will follow- our 
perfcverance in the plan of indifcriraination.— 
When once it fliall be perceived that we are either 
in the fyftera or the habit of giving equal advantages 
to thofe who CAtinguifli our commerce and naviga- 
tion, by duties and prohibitions, as to thofe ivho 
treat both with liberality and juftice, liberality and 
juftice will be converted by all into duties and,pro- 
hibitions. It is not to the moderation and jultice 
of others we are to truft for fair and equal accefs to 
market with our produftions, or for our due fhare 
in the tranfportation of them ; but to our means of 
independence, and the firm will to ufe them. Nor 
do the ioconveniencies of difcriininadoii merit con- 
lidcratioti. 



fideration. Not one of ihc nations before mention- 
ed, perhaps not a commercial nation on earth, is 
without them. In our cafe one diflinSion alone 
will fiiffice, that is to fay, between rations who fa- 
vour our produftions and navi|ation, and thofe 
who do not favour ihem. One let of moderate du- 
ties, fay the prefent duties, for the firfi, and a fixed 
iidvancc on thefe as to fomearticles,and prohibitions 
as to others, for the laft. 

Still it muft be repeated, that friendly arrange- 
ments are preferable with all who will come into 
them ; and that we (liouid carry into fuch arrange- 
ments all the liberality and fpirit ofaccommodationi 
\vhich the nature of the cafe will admit. 

France has, of her ownj accord, propofed nego- 
cialions for improving, by a new treaty, on /air and 
equal principlei, the commercial relations of the two 
countries. But her internal di{1url>ancej have hi- 
^erto prevented the profecittion of ihem to effefl,. 
though we haye had repeated aiTurances of a conti- 
nuance of the difpofition. 

Propofals of friendly arraiigement have been triads 
on our part by the prefent government to that of 
Great-Briiain,asthe m^lTageftates; but, being already; 
on as good a footing in law, and abetter infeft, thai» 
the moft favoured nation, they have not as jet dif^ 
covered any difpofition to have it meddled with. 

We have no reafon lo conclude that friendly ar- 
rangements would be declined by the other nations 
with whom we have fuch commercial- iatcrcourfe as 
may render them important. In the mean while, i( 
would reft with the wifdom of Congrefs to determine 
whether, as to ihoft nations, they will not fureeafe 
exparte regulations^ on the reafonable prefnmption 
that they will concur in doing whatever juftice and 
modsi'dtion difiate fhould be done. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

P. S. Since writing the above, fome alterations of 

the. condition of our commerce with foiue fovereig* 

natious. 



aations have taken place. France bit propofed to 
enier into a new treaty of commerce with us, on 
liberal principles; and has, in the mean t'me, relaxed 
fome of the reftraints mentioned in the Report. 
Spain has, by an ordinance of June laft, eftablllhed 
New Orleans, Penfacola, and St. Augnftine, into 
free ports, for the veffels of friendly nations having 
treaties of commerce with h|r, provided they touch 
for a permit at Corcubion in Gallicia, orat Alicaat; 
and our rice is by the fame ordinance excluded from 
that country. 
Tfie /allowing are fome of the principal Articles ^ Ex- 

portalioa from ihc United States if America during 

the Year ending in September, 1792. 

Three millions one hundred and forty thoufatid 
two hundred and fifty-five buihels of grain [princi- 
pally wheat). 

One million four hundred and fixty-ninethoufand" 
fevfu huntired and twenty-three barrels of flour, 
meal, bifcuit, and rice (reducing calki of various 
Czes to the proportionof flour barrels). 

Sixty million fix hundred and forty-fix thoufand 
eight hundred, and fixty-one feet of boards, plank, 
and icantling (inch board meafure). 

Thirty -one million feven hundred and fixty thou- 
fand feven hundred and two fiaves and hoops. 

Seventy-one million fix hundred and ninety-three 
thoufand eight hundred and fixty-tree fliingies. 

Nineteen thoufand three hundred and ninety-one 
and a half tons of timber- 

Eighteen thoufand three hundred and feventy-four 
pieces of timber. 

One thoufand andelghty cedar and oak fliipknees. 

One hundred and ninety-one frames of houfes. 

Seventy-three thoufand three hundred and eigh- 
teen oars, rafters for oars, and handfpikes. 

Forty-eight thoufand eight hundred and fixty 
(book or knock down calks. 

One 



One hundred and forty-fix thoufanil nine hundred 
and nine barrels of lar, pitch, turpentine and rofia. 

Nine hundredand foriy -eight thoufand one hun- 
dred and tificen gallons of fpjrits, dillilled in the 
United States, 

One hundred and fixteeu thoufand eight hundred 
»nd three barreis of beef, pork, bacon, mutton, oyf- 
lers, &c. (reducing catks of variousjfizes to tlie pro«- 
portion of l^cef and pork barrels.) 

Two hundred and thirty-one thoufand fsven liun-- 
dred and fevcnty-fix barrels of dried and pickled fids 

Seven thoufand eiilit hundred and twenly-threc 
tons twelve cwt.and4Tb. of potaflies and pearl allies. 

One hundred and twelve thoufand four hundred 
and twenty-eight hogflicads of tobacco. 

Fifty-two thoufand three hundred and eighiy-one 
hogHicads of flax-feed. 

. Forty-four thoufand feven hundred and 5fty-lwB. 
horfes, horned cattle, mules, and flieep. 

The precedingextraft from the copy of anauthen^- 
tic otficial return of all the exports from the Unitti- 
States of America, within the ye.-^r, ending in Sep- 
tember iaft, conveys an idea of the wealth, import- 
ance, and progrcffive profpcrity of that country, far 
furpafling what has been heretofore entertained on 
tbs fubjeft. 

P. S, From t4ie ift of Januari', j-jt)-^, tothe id' of 
January, 1794, there were exported from the port of 
I'iiiladelphia, 412,075 barrels of ftaur.. 

Ofllie Civil Liji, and Revtnttt of the United Statu. 

Abflraft of an Eftimaie of the Expenditures of the 
eivil lift of the United Slates, for the year 1793, re- 
ported by A. Hamilton, Secretary of the Treafury 
to the Houfeof K.eprerentatives. 
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35,000 


Vice-Prcfident's 'ditto 




Chief Juftice 


4,000 


Jive Aflbciate JufticK 


17,500 
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